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FEDERAL SALARIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 30, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, i. Cy, 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CuHamman. The committee will be in order. 

The committee will continue its hearings in respect to legislation 
pending before this committee on the question of increases in salaries 
and other benefits for those employed in the Government service, in- 
cluding those in the postal service. 

Before we call our witnesses, Mr. Bolton is recognized for a state- 
ment in the record. 

Mr. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Last week during hear- 
ings there were figures submitted for the record regarding the eco- 
nomic status of the various members of the postal establishment, and 
inasmuch as no detailed figures based on an economic survey were 
submitted from Ohio I asked that comparable figures be given me 
concerning the status of clerical workers in the State of Ohio. With- 
out objection I would like permission to insert such figures in the 
record at this point. 

The CHatrMan. Without objection they may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Clerical workers in the State of Ohio 


[Economic survey submitted to Hon. Oliver Bolton, Representative in Congress from the State of Ohio, 
by Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representative, National Association of Post Office Clerks] 


C Number Working Working Debts in Debts de- New cars 
ity surveyed part time wives creased creased last 2 years 
Akron 71 31 32 53 
Cincinnati 523 477 $21 429 4 12 
Columbus 355 223 203 206 78 
Dayton 149 73 59 92 13 33 
Martins Ferry 8 1 7 1 
Norwalk 10 8 7 10 2 
Toledo 188 69 SO 140 48 34 
Youngstown 193 465 25 90 3 12 
Total 1, 397 927 734 1,117 146 OF 


The Cuatrman. We have this morning the Civil Service Commis- 
sion members and staff and are pleased to have each and every one of 
you with us. We have the Chairman of the Commission, Mr. Young, 
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the members of eg Commission. Mr. Moore and Mr. Lawton, also Mr. 
John W. Macy, .. Executive Director, together with Mr. Ismar 
Baru Technic: iz joan to the Commission, Mr. Seymour Berlin, 
Chief of the Program Planning Division, and Mr. Robert Hare, Chief 
of the Pay Sy stem Section. 

Chairman Young, you are recognized. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE COM- 
MISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE M. MOORE AND FREDERICK 
J. LAWTON, COMMISSIONERS; JOHN W. MACY, JR., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR; ISMAR BARUCH, TECHNICAL ADVISER TO THE COM- 
MISSION ; SEYMOUR BERLIN, CHIEF OF THE PROGRAM PLANNING 
DIVISION; AND ROBERT HARE, CHIEF, PAY SYSTEM SECTION 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you 
know, President Fosgate) recently announced a set of proposals 
which he feels should be considered by the Congress as essential fea- 
tures of a program to inner Government personnel management. 
The proposals for legislative action which I will be discussing today 
are part of the administration’s continuing effort toward improvement 
of the Federal service. 

An efficient Federal service with its components of sound organiza- 
tion, good management practices, and satisfied employees requires a 
constant reevaluation in the light of changing conditions. It can 
never be taken for granted that certain practices are necessarily sound 
simply because they have been in effect for many years. 

This administration has devoted much time and effort to studying 
the Federal personnel system. These proposals represent the best 
thinking of the Civil Service Commission and a subcommittee of the 

Cabinet which was formed to study the matter. They reflect the ad- 
miniiariatets concern that the Government’s civilian work force shall 
be maintained and improved through sound and up-to-date personnel 
management. 

The legislation proposed here is for the benefit of both the Govern- 
ment and its employees. Federal workers will gain through the cor- 
rection of pay inequities, extension of incentive awards, and the grant- 
ing of various fringe benefits comparable to those available in private 
employment. The Government will achieve more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation through attracting and keeping competent and 
loyal personnel. 

One of the proposals in the administration’s program is the reclassi- 
fication and pay plan for the postal field service. Since your com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on the proposad pay adjustment plan 
for the postal field service, much attention has been focused upon the 
urgent need for improvement in this area. I should like to endorse 
the statements already made by the Postmaster General and to add 
my views on the subject at this time. 

It is my feeling that this is one of the most important aspects of 
the overall program of the President on employee pay and benefits. 

The postal field service, which is more than 99 percent of the entire 
Post Office Department work force, is greatly in need of basic im- 
provement in the field of personnel administration. TI was surprised 
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to learn that we have in the Federal Government a business establish 
ment with one-half million employees which has made little progress 
in the development and use of modern personnel practices. 

The use of job evaluation as a technique in establishing sound pay 
relationships among jobs has become an accepted practice in other 
Government agencies and in private industry. There are few organ- 
izations of substantial size which do not have such plans. The classi 
fication proposal of the Postmaster General is, therefore, not unique. 
In concept it is similar, in many respects, to the Classification Act 
of 1923, later the Classification Act of 1949, which now covers about 
1 million Federal employees. 

The proposed plan would, for the first time, provide assurance that 
postal employees would receive equal pay for equal work. 

It would open up ladders of opportunity for large numbers of 
postal employees to be promoted to positions carrying higher classi- 
fications and more pay. 

The plan is based on the use of standard definitions of duties, each 
statement covering large numbers of positions. This accurate label- 
ing of jobs would enable management, for the first time, to plan effec- 
tively for the training and utilization of its personnel. 

We have already seen—and I think that the members of the com- 
mittee will agree—that it is extremely difficult to legislate pay rates 
through the use of undefined job titles because such job titles mean 
different things to different men. Setting pay on the basis of job 
titles alone generally leads to a breakdown of any plan of equal pay 
for equal work, since one general job title frequently covers a wide 
range of duties of different Tevels which deserve different levels of pay 

The members of this committee and the Congress should not be 
expected to review individually the more than 600 different postal job 
specifications in order to set pay for them. Instead, following the 
legislative pattern set by the Classification Acts of 1923 and 1949, the 
Congress should establish only the rates of pay for each level of work 
found in the postal service. The agency, which has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the duties and responsibilities required, should be given the 
authority to assign the positions to the proper pay grades on the basis 
of the level of work per formed. 

The Postmaster General’s proposal would correct many problems 
and inequities which have resulted from a long succession of across- 
the-board and other disproportionate pay increases. Such increases 
have tended to provide substantially the same pay rates for large 
numbers of employees whose different duties and levels of responsibil- 
ities have not been recognized through accurate job evaluations, and, 
consequently, differences in pay. This situation points up the need 
for a realistic classification and pay plan which recognizes the vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty and responsibility of work done throughout 
the postal field service. At present, without hope of achieving equiv- 
alent increases in pay, employees have little incentive to rise to posi- 
tions of higher responsibility. 

I heartily endorse the Postmaster General’s job classification pay 
plan. 

An equally vital part of the administration’s program is a plan for 
taking certain steps toward a more realistic and fair pay schedule 
for those employees covered by the Classification Act of 1949. The 
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administration’s proposal to make a start toward correcting the in- 
equities of the Classification Act of 1949, by a revision of the pay 
schedules, is action which is long overdue. No one will deny that in 
Government, as well as industry, pay scales are an important factor 
in good management. While a high rate of pay is an obvious induce- 
ment to employee efficiency and satisfaction, a fair relationship be- 
tween pay rates of employees working for the same employer is an 
equally important influence. 

The ratio between the top salary rate of grade GS-15 and the lowest 
rate paid adult Classification Act employees has been decreasing 
steadily because of flat across-the-board increases and other pay 
increases that have distorted the internal grade alinement. In 1939, 
an employee at the top of grade CAF-15 (now GS-15) received almost 
9 times as much pay as an employee entering on duty in the lowest 
paid adult Classification Act grade (at that time SP-1), now CPC-2. 
I might say parenthetically, grade CPC-1 is used only for messenger 
positions filled by boys or girls, as distinguished from adults; inci- 
dentally, there are only 28 persons now in grade CPC-1. In recent 
years, this ratio has dropped from about 9 to less than 5. This means 
that an employee in grade GS-15, doing high-level administrative or 
executive work, receives less than 5 times as much salary as an em- 
ployee entering on duty in the lowest paid adult Classification Act 
grade. 

To a lesser degree, this situation occurs at all levels down through 
the middle grades of the Classification Act. Even considering the 
new top grade GS-18, authorized under the Classification Act of 
1949, the ratio between that salary and the lowest adult salary is only 
a little more than 6. The proposed revision of the Classification Act 
pay schedules will relieve to some extent the existing compression 
between the top of grade 15 and the lowest adult salary. 

Differences in the levels of importance and difficulties of positions 
should be recognized by differences in pay. Incentive for career 
advancement and the assumption of higher grade duties and respon- 
sibilities in a career system results from the possibility of greater 
personal awards—including additional pay. When the difference in 
pay between the supervisor and those he supervises becomes too small, 
then a true career service is threatened. The proposed revision of the 
Classification Act pay schedules will help maintain a proper relation- 
ship between pay grades. 

Disproportionate pay increases have also had an adverse effect on 
the purchasing power of employees in the middle and higher grades. 
While the pay of lower grade employees generally has kept reasonably 
close to changes in the consumer price index, the higher grade em- 
ployees have not fared as well in this regard. The proposed revision 
of the Classification Act pay schedule is not intended to represent a 
cost-of-living adjustment. However, consideration was given to the 
effect on entrance rates as compared with the increase in the consumer 
price index since 1939. The proposed adjustments will partially offset 
the disparities in comparative purchasing power which now exist. 

The structural form of the existing pay schedules is maintained. 
The top salary payable under the Classification Act has not been 
changed because ot its relationship to salaries payable under the 
Executive Pay Act, salaries paid to Members of Congress, and salaries 
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paid to certain members of the judicial branch. ‘There is no change 


in the number of grades. Except in grades GS-16 and GS-17, there 
is no change in the number of steps within a grade, or the amount of 
within-grade step increases. Grades GS-16 and GS-17 are each 


proposed as a single rate grade. No change has been made in grade 
GS-18. 

The proposed revision of the pay schedules has been made within the 
limitations of the additional expenditures which the Administration 
believes can be borne by the overall budget. It is recognized that 
this limitation will not allow a complete adjustment of present pay 
scales, but it will improve the existing situation. We are not in favor 
of any flat across-the-board increases which would only increase the 
inequities now prevalent in the pay structure. 

Two other important proposals contained in the President’s state 
ment should increase employee satisfaction in the Federal service. 
One calls for a program of contributory group life insurance, on a 
voluntary basis, for all Federal employees. The other would set up 
a program of contributory medical care and hospitalization insurance 
open to all Federal employees on a voluntary basis. Specific pro- 
posals concerning these two programs for Federal employees will be 
sent to Congress sometime later in this session. We hope that these 
proposals can be worked out as joint product of the thinking of the 
legislative and executive branches. 

One feature of the total administration program involves improve- 
ment of Government pension plans which will be based on recommen- 
dations of Me Committee on Retirement Policy for Federal Person- 
nel. ‘This Committee is scheduled to report to the Congress in the 
near future. 

The President’s program also includes another proposal which is 
being handled by the agency directly responsible. That is unemploy- 
ment insurance for Federal employees, which is being developed by 
the Department of Labor as part of a broad program for needed im- 
provement in the social security system. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion strongly supports this proposal. 

The remaining features of the administration’s legislative program 
on personnel management are designed to increase the efficiency of 
Federal Government operation. During the relatively short time I 
have been Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, I have become 
keenly aware of conditions which stand in urgent need of improve- 
ment. The administration has decided that action must be taken to 
improve employment conditions, reduce administrative difficulties, 
and eliminate inequities to management and employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which you recently introduced, H. R. 8093, 
and upon which we urge immediate consideration, encompasses a leg- 
islative program which the administration fully endorses. This 
progressive and comprehensive legislative proposal would accomplish 
the following: 

1. Correct the inequities and distortions in the current pay schedules 
of the Classification Act of 1949 within the fiscal limitations that can 
be borne by the overall budget, and subject to present salary ceilings 
based on congressional pay and pay rates set by the Executive Pay 
Act. 

2. Increase the number of positions in grade GS-16, 17, and 18 to 
correct improper classification of many existing jobs, meet program 
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needs, and help the Government to attract and retain topnotch 
personnel. i) 

3. Extend longevity benefits to employees through grade GS-15. 

!. Authorize pay above the minimum rate of the grade where nec- 
essary to recruit and retain employees for hard-to-fill jobs. 

5. Extend the wage board system to trades and labor employees now 
covered by the CPC schedule of the Classification Act and abolishment 
of that schedule. 

6. Adjust overtime and premium pay provisions for most salaried 
employees outside the postal service to bring them in line with private 
industry practice, to reflect changing conditions, and to improve ad- 
ministration. 

7. Improve and extend the Government’s incentive awards program. 

8. Achieve a more flexible and simplified Government employment 
system by repeal of section 1310 of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1952, as amended (commonly referred to as the Whitten amend- 
ment). 

9. Better selection of employees from civil-service registers by per- 
mitting appointing officers to hire 1 from 5 qualified candidates rather 
than 1 from 3. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would be pleased, if it is agreeable 
to you, to go over each of the proposals in some detail, and to answer 
anv questions which you and the other committee members might wish 
to raise. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reams will inquire. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Young, I have a question on page 3 of your statement, which I 
want to compliment you on as a very lucid statement. I would like 
to have further clarification of this statement : 

Instead, following the legislative pattern by the Classifidttion Acts of 1923 
and 1949, the Congress should establish only the rates of pay for each level 
of work found in the postal service. The agency, which has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the duties and responsibilities required, should be given the authority 
to assign the positions to the proper pay grades on the basis of the level of work 
performed. 

Under the proposal that is before the committee now, referred to as 
the Fry report, there was an objection to the fact that several times 
there was a classification as a junior clerk which assigned certain 
duties but which did not give any flexibility, so that in a small office, 
particularly, this man might be working at a job at one time that was 
in one classification, that of junior clerk, and at another time in a 
different classification. Does this seek to correct that? What relation- 
ship does this have to that kind of a situation ? 

Mr. Youne. I am not familiar with the detailed situation you are 
speaking of. What I am referring to here, it seems Congress should 
not necessarily have to be plagued with reviewing individual job 
specifications; that the assignment of the duties and responsibilities 
within the levels of work should be the function, probably, of the 
agency, and with the necessary flexibility for effecting an efficient per- 
sonnel administration. There is certainly no reason why Congress 


should not set the pay rate for each individual job specification if it 
so desires. 
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Mr. Reams. I am not familiar enough with your program as you 
submit it here to discuss it, but with reference to the postal pay raise 
bill, is it not necessary in all jobs, Government or private industry, to 
have some flexibility where a person can work over a rather wide 
range of duties and still maintain his classification ? 

Mr. Youne. Of course the basic concept of the Classification Act of 
equal pay for equal work was an attempt to see that people were paid 
at the same level for the same degree of responsibility and work level 
at which they were operating, and certainly management in an agency 
needs internal flexibility in order to readjust its operation so that you 
get the most effective man in the job you are dealing with at the 
moment. However, you do not want to get it so far out of line that 
you can move people back and forth helter-skelter with the result 
you have people with the same job title doing work of a wide variation 
at different work levels. That tends to bring about a lowering of 
morale in any organization. 

Mr. Reams. As I understand from your statement, then, you mean 
Congress should set a fairly broad but very definite job classification 
and then let management do the assigning to those job classifications. 
Am I right? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; I believe a pattern similar to the Classification 
Act should be followed with the Congress setting a schedule of pay 
for a level of responsibility and then the agency having authority to 
operate within that framework. 

The Cuaimman. Any further questions / 

In your testimony you stated you had 28 employees in grade 1. Am 
[ right about that? 

Mr. Youne. In grade CPC-1. 

The Cuatrman. Approximately how many are there in grade 1? 

Mr. Youne. In grade GS-1? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Mr. Youn. The number of employees in grade GS-1, 7,924. 

The Crarmman. And in grade 2? 

Mr. Youna. 106,842. 

The Cuatrman. And in grade 3? 

Mr. Youne. 193,237. 

The CrarrmMan. And in grade 4/ 

Mr. Young. 137,710. Shall I continue through the grades / 

The Cramman. Yes. 

Mr. Youn. Grade 5, 96,193; grade 6, 38,595; grade 7, 96,730; grade 
8, 21,585; grade 9, 76,282; grade 10, 13,777; grade 11, 50,738; grade 12, 
35,413; grade 13, 21,085; grade 14, 8,685; grade 15, 3,921; grade 16, 

145; gri ade 17, 169; and orade 18, 66. 

May I pom out, Mr. Chairman, that you will note the lower figures 
in grades 6, 8, and 10, which are intermediate grades not ordinarily 
used, and that accounts for the low number of employees. 

Mr. Creretia. Will you give me the number in grade 14 again? 

Mr. Youne. 8,685. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. According to your CPC schedule, your recommendation 
would withhold any increase at all for the employees covered in the 
first four grades. T believe your table indicates approximately 61,000 
in the first 4 grades and 54,000 in the remaining grades. 
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Mr. Youne. The number of employees in the CPC sc ‘hedule ‘ 

Mr. Moss. Yes. You have 28 employees in grade 1; 25,959 in grade 
2; 21,981 in grade 3; and 13,788 in grade 4; and in those grades you 
would recommend no salary increase ‘ 

Mr. Youne. That is correct; under this present proposal. We are 
also hopeful the CPC schedule will be abolished and that the Wage 
Board system W ill be extended to cover employees now covered by the 
CP( pay se -hedule. 

Mr. Moss. But if the CPC schedule is not abolished, and we have 
no way of knowing that it will be, is it not difficult for the Govern- 
ment at the present time to recruit people for the types of work 
performed by the first four grades in the CPC schedule in most of 
the office buildings and establishment throughout the country / 

Mr. Youne. I would like to inquire as to what our previous ex- 
perience has been. 

Mr. Macy. The experience varies from city to city depending on 
the labor market in the various areas. In some of the large metro- 
politan areas like Chicago and Detroit and on the west coast, yes, there 
has been difficulty. 

Mr. Moss. Is that not where you employ the bulk of the people in 
those grades ? 

Mr. Macy. No. There is rather wide distribution of some of these 
jobs. Some app ‘ar in smaller communities where there are national- 
defense establishments. 

Mr. Moss. It is a problem to the Government ? 

Mr. Macy. It isa variable problem; yes. 

Mr. Moss. You will not solve it unless you increase the salaries of 
employees in those grades, will you ? 

Mr. Macy. The recommendation is that the CPC schedule be abol- 

ished and that 69,000 of the jobs be transferred to a Wage Board 
syste m and the balance be absorbed in the general schedule. 

. Moss. Let us go to the GS schedule where, for the first 4 grades, 
amucnaeie the bulk of the employees in those groups, you will have 
a maximum salary increase of $75; and I note in those first 4 grades 
there is allocated for salary increases an amount not greatly in ex- 
cess of the amount scheduled for grade 5 alone. You have a group 
in excess of 400,000 represented in the first four grades. Are you not 
already faced with a very trying problem because of the higher rates 
received by Wage Board employ ees throughout the country than by the 
classified employees, particularly in your first four gr: ades? 

Mr. Macy. Again, sir, it is very difficult to generalize on that par- 
ticular point because in some of the occupations in the lower grades 
there is relatively little difficulty in certain areas. In other areas 
and in other occupations, yes, there are some difficulties. 

Mr. Moss. As I recall—and Mr. Hagen, if you do not mind I should 
like you to comment on it—throughout the hearings held by our sub- 
committee we ran into evidence of difficulty because of the higher 
salaries paid Wage Board employees over those paid classified per- 
sonnel who in many instances were supervisory employees. 

Mr. Hacen. That is true. In many cases they were working side 
by side in the same room. 

Mr. Moss. We encountered it in the field hearings and you must 
get some repercussions in Washington. 
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Mr. Macy. The situation you refer to would be largely super- 
visory jobs, and in revising the Classification Act it would ¢ all for an 
upward adjustment in supervisory positions. 

Mr. Moss. We also ran into the problem of recruiting the classified 
personnel for positions in many instances comparable to wage board 
positions and yet the salaries varied greatly. 

Mr. Younc. We also have a proposal in here that will enable us to 
use a step above the minimum entrance rate of the grade for positions 
where we find it difficult to recruit. 

Mr. Moss. Upgrading? We encountered that. 

Mr. Youna. I am talking about recruiting at a step above the grade, 
for which we need legislative authority. 

Mr. Moss. You say: “An efficient Federal service with its com- 
ponents of sound organization, good management practices, and satis- 
fied employees, requires a constant reevaluation in the light of chang- 
ing conditions.” I think it is fundamental that in order to have satis- 
fied employees they must have adequate salaries. Do you think they 
are getting adequate salaries in the first entrance gr: ades? 

Mr. Younc. Under the limitations which I expressed in my state- 
ment, Mr. Moss, it is our feeling that this is the most equitable and 
fair proposal that can be made at this time with respect to these pay 
schedules. That is the feeling of the administration and it is some- 
thing that has been hammered out in the light of the total budget 
picture, and you have a top-pay ceiling. 

Mr. Moss. In your statement you point out that the ratio between 
the top salary rate and the lowest rate paid Classification Act em- 
ployees has been decreasing. Have studies been made of that condition 
in industry? We know that at least since the beginning of the Second 
World War there has been a constant upping of the income of lower 
salaried persons and I think their salaries have increased at a more 
rapid rate than those of the people at the top level. 

Mr. Youna. Of course, that has come into our study. You do not 
have a top ceiling in industry and you also have bonuses in industry. 

Mr. Moss. These people in the lower grades would not qualify for 
bonuses in industry, would they ? 

Mr. Youna. They can have stock ownership plans for employees. 

Mr. Moss. Stock ‘ownership at that level usually extends as a right 
to most employees of industry 

Mr. Youne. There are all kinds of company plans. One of the basic 
problems here is, if you looked at the whole Federal pay system 
or systems because there are many of them—from the point of view 
of adjusting it on an ideal basis and paying no attention to the level 
of congressional salaries or the Executive Pay Act, you might come 
out with a completely different picture than you have here. But if 
you will stay within the top level of grade 18, what you can do from 
there down to grade 1 is an adjustment internally in terms of trying 
to get the most equitable treatment between your pay levels and be- 
tween your supervisory a and your employees, so that you have 
the fairest adjustment you can have and the most even adjustment 
in going from grade to grade, bide h is what we have attempted to do 
here. In our opinion this represents the most equitable scale that we 
can propose at this time. 
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Mr. Moss. You are competing in the labor market, throughout the 
Nation, for employees at these salaries, particularly in the lower 
levels, and the positions at that level should reflect the competition ; 
that is, the competitive situation. 

Mr. Youna. Well. as a general statement— 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that should be? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I mean, that it should be? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. We would have no particular difficulty in re- 
cruiting the lower grades for Government service. You can pick out 
spots here and there, of course, and you always can because your labor 
market shifts from time to time; but for the lower gr: ades in the Gov- 
ernment service that are paid sufficiently well at the present time, and 
on a near enough level with industry, so it is not a serious problem for 
the Government. 

Mr. Moss. You think you are getting as well qualified people in 
these grades as you would like to have, as a result of the existing pay 
scale? 

Mr. YouNne. The qualifications for the kind of people who qualify, 
depe nds more on the examination system than it does on the amount 
of pay that is involved. I think that we are doing a very competent 
job across the board in terms of the examination programs and quali- 
fications. We still have a great deal to do in terms of setting stand- 
ards for areas or types of va for which we have not yet ests ablished 
standards and it is very Derr unt, to my mind, that there be a con- 
stant review going on of existing standards. And to confine our- 
selves, tends to get into a habit of once you have set up a standard, it 
is there forever; that should not be the case; there should be constant 
reevaluation. Generally, standards have gone up over the years. 

Mr. Moss. Where you have a good career system, you are going to 
have to attract people i in the lower grades and gradually promote them 
up through the service, or at least permit them to be promoted. 

Mr. Youne. I believe that has been the well-established practice in 
the past. 

Mr. Moss. Then the salaries at that level should be high enough to 
attract people, good people. 

Mr. Youne. At the entrance. 

Mr. Moss. Yes, to have them make a career of Government service. 

Mr. Youne. You should not necessarily be limited to that. You 
should be able to attract, recruit, competent people at any level, in- 
cluding the top levels, in the Government service. You should not 
be forced to bring them in at the bottom and then bring them up. 

Mr. Moss. Over on page 2 of your statement, next to the last para- 
graph, is this statement : 

The use of job evaluation as a technique in establishing sound pay relation- 
ships among jobs has been an accepted practice in other Government agencies 
and in private industry. 

Do you feel that the Fry report has a sufficiently comprehensive 
reclassification to fulfill that criteria? 

Mr. Youne. My feeling on that is that on that kind of report and 
that kind of analysis and that kind of sampling, of that size problem, 
you could go on forever refining it if you want to, increasing the 
samples and looking into special cases, but, in my opinion, the Fry 
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report is an adequate basis for judgment in terms of what the basic 
problems are, and for the issues that can be met. I would consider the 
samples adequate and the time it took to prepare them adequate, and 
I think they came out with some very sound conclusions and 
recommendations. 

Mr. Moss. How long have you been studying the proposals you 
submitted today ¢ 

Mr. Youne. ‘These proposals ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. Many of these proposals go way back, long before | 
came to the Civil Service Commission, and go back years ago. This 
proposed program is something that has been developed since last 
spring. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, it was uot completed in a period of 2 
months as the F ry report was / 

Mr. Youne. No. Pieces of this have been under study for years, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. Moss. The Fry report has, in its entirety, been the result of a 
study that was undertaken—in how brief a period of time / 

Mr. Youna. I do not know the exact period of time, but it was 
undoubtedly 

Mr. Moss (interposing). It was probably 2 or 3 months? 

Mr. Youna. It may have been, and certainly a reasonable time for 
that kind of report, I would think. 

Mr. Moss. You have a larger staff than the Fry committee had as- 
sociated with them, I believe. They had abou 8 on their staff, work- 
ing on it; you had a much larger staff ¢ 

Mr. Youna. I do not know how many people they had working on 
this particular report. 

Mr. Moss. You do feel that there should be a thoroughness in such 
a study and report, and the study should be reasonable before it is 
taken as conclusive / 

Mr. Young. I believe that every individual has to make up his own 
mind as to when he reaches that point where he figures he has enough 
basic information on which to act, or upon which to pass judgment, 
and that certainly will vary with individuals. 

Mr. Moss. In the last paragraph on page 2 of your statement, you 
state : 

The proposed plan would, for the first time, provide assurance that postal 
employees would receive equal pay for equal work. 

Are you aware of the fact that there was a great deal of evidence 
given to this committee that people performing the same work—and 
it happened in quite a number of instances, would be receiving a 

variety of ol scales, which is the recommendation of the Fry report? 

Mr. Youne. Of course you have a transition period that you have 
to go through on any changeover to a new program, such as was sug- 
gested for the postal field service. I think that that is the kind of thing 
that is extreme ‘ly difficult to set by legislative action. Again, I think 
you have got to have the intern: al fle xibility if you are going to have 
any kind of efficient personnel administration. 

Mr. Moss. You would advocate then that the committee here merely 
adopt a pay scale and turn the entire job of classification over to the 
individual agency of the Government ? 
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Mr. Younc. There is certainly no reason why the Congress cannot 
do the whole classification job. so far as I know, and we would be glad 
to h ~* ‘s em take it over from the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. ss. Well. is it not your recommendation here that the agency 
\ is the thorough knowledge, and which has the responsibility 
siatieidl and is that not a part of the recommendation that it be turned 
over to such agencies ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Well, I think the agency which is responsible for the 
running of the business is in the best position to determine the classi- 
ication and the responsibility, the various job responsibilities. 

Mr. Moss. But the fact is, the employees would have no assurance 
of the right to the grade. and it might have an adverse effect on the 


morale, might it not? 
Mr. Youne. I do not understand your question—that the employee 
has the r ight toa orade 

Mr. Moss. At the present time, if he has a grade, he knows he has 
certain rights to it. Under the recommendation of the Fry report— 
we do not know yet what the legislative recommendation is going to 
be, because we have not received it: we have never had that bill before 
us, but inherent in that report will be the right of the management 
to shift from grade to grade as they might choose. 

Mr. Youna. Well, I think again you have got a transition period 
involved in this thing and whatever is worked out by responsible man- 
agement in order to get an effect ive and efficient personnel program 
under way, I think is the responsibility of management. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think that all management necessarily is thor- 
oughly responsible ? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I think so; probably, perhaps, there are varying 
degrees of responsibility 

Mr. Moss. Sometimes the e mployees do not concur in that view and 
that is where your morale problem comes in and if there is an assur- 
ance on the part of the employee that management is wise and fair, 
why you would eliminate most of your problems. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Young, a very urgent telephone call has come 
to you and we will suspend for a moment. 

Mr. Yor <n I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

(After a brief suspenson :) 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Charman, I know that there are some other members 
of the committee who have questions they wish to ask. 

Mr. Correrr. I have not raised any objection, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I have a few more questions: One thing that I want to 
discuss, getting back to the matter of agency handling the grades and 
assignments, is it not a characteristic of all civil-service systems, and 
merit system, that employees attain a given grade and that he has 
a right to that grade as long as he performs his service satisfactorily, 
and the recommendation to give complete flexibility would destroy 
that principle? 

Mr. Youna. I do not know if a man has any absolute right to a 
particular grade. Certainly you have many instances over the last 
few years where people have either downgr: aded, due to a rev ‘lassifica- 
tion of their position; they may have ti iken a lower grade in terms 
of reduction in force. There is no guaranty that they are always go- 
ing to be placed in the same grade level. 
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Mr. Moss. When they were graded, downgraded, presumably they 
were protected against arbitrary action on the part of management 
to downgrade them, were they not: it was under a retention register, 
and they had definite rights 

Mr. Youne. Certainly the veterans are protected against an arbi 
trary downgrading. 

Mr. Moss. Reference has been made to the fact that all employees 
who are given a point system, and under the point system, they were 
downgraded as the pressure of reduction in force made it necessary, 
were they not’ That was the assumption that I had. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, they have been downgraded. 

Mr. Moss. There has been that right, inherent right, in all 
systems that I know anything about, including the Federal system, 
and would not absolute flexibility to management destroy that right, 
that principle in the system ? 

Mr. Youne. When we a about sound and effective manage 
ment, Mr. oxi of course, I am not talking about it just from the 
point of view of a dictators hip on the part of a manager or particular 
management, because food personne] management has to take into 


account the » position and whatever rights or be nefits are due employees 

nder any enlightened personnel system. And that is one reason why 
we want to improve our Federal] personne] syste m. because we think 
we can bring it more into line with most of the practices that have 


been developed by industry in that regard. It is not a question of 
management ts aking an employee and shaking him by the neck. 

Mr. Moss. Indus try has always depe nded upon the right of the em- 
ployer to pretty we 1] run his business and there are some limitations 
but not too many. Do you think that principle can be-applied to the 
Government t and still keep the confidence of the peop! e who are work- 
ne for the Government ? 

Mr. Youne. Certainly employees in industry have had something 
lo say about what management has done in the past few years. 

Mr. Moss. Not as much as they have in Government. They have 
the right by law in Government—rights to their job, rights to pro- 
motion, and many other things. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, I think we perhaps would have a better personnel 
system if we did not have as many legislative restrictions. 

Mr. Moss. That is what I want to know; would you recommend a 
reduction in the rights by law ? 

Mr. Creretita. May I ask, Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Moss (i1 iterposing). I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. Crevetia. Will the gentleman yiel 1? 

Mr. Moss. I will not yield until I have cone luded my questions. 

Mr. Crerecta. Then may I make a point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuairman, Will you state your point of order? 

Mr. Crerecia. | wonder if we have not got the opportunity to set 
a time limitation here on each Member. We have gone over this pro- 
cedure time and again, where we have yielded the floor and nobody else 
has had an opportunity to ask a question. Nobody could ask a ques- 
tion until we adjourn, and these sessions, it seems to me, are running 
like Donnybrook. 

The CHairmMan. The point is, we are trying to get along and we 
hope the gentleman from California will conclude shortly. 
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Mr. Moss. | have some other questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Phe CuarMan. I am just trying to be equitable here with every- 
body. 

Mr. Crerecsa. Other members have questions, too. 

Mr. Moss. I have sat in these hearings when one member has taken 
the entire time, and I have never once raised my voice in protest. 

The CHarkMAN. Very well, proceed. 

Mr. Moss. I think I have a responsibility here, that is, to try to 
find out what the facts are and get as much information as we can. 

The Cuamman. The Chair wants to say to the gentleman from 
California that I want to be very fair to him. 

Mr. Moss. And Lam trying to develop the facts for the record. 

The Cuarrman. Some of the members are a little disturbed because 
they feel that they also have a right to ask questions, and I think they 
should. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I am going to suggest that we go into 
executive session and adopt a policy where we will try to {ix—— 

The CHarrMan (interposing). The Chair will say 

Mr. Moss. It has never been the practice before, and I would like 
to say- 

The Cuarrman. The Chair will say to the gentleman that I am sure 
he wants to be fair to the other members of the committee. The gen- 
tleman has now had 35 minutes. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I have seen other members of this committee con- 
sume almost the whole time of a session and you have not heard any 
protests from me, and without any great protest from some of those 
who are now making the protest. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair is not protesting now. He is just sug- 
vesting that the ventieman try, if he will, to control himself in respect 
to asking questions. 

Mr. Moss. I did not know that the gentleman was out of control, 
and I suggest that the chairman might well change the statement that 
“the gentleman is out of control.” 

The Cuarrman. The gentleman will proceed, please. 

Mr. Moss. I have one or two other questions and then I will yield 
the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Moss. You mentioned a number of fringe benefit proposals 
as a part of the administrative package, employees’ compensation. If 
we are going to have those, would it not be a good policy, at least at 
the time that we are considering the salary reevaluations, readjust- 
ments, so that we will know what we are going to be getting in the 
final analysis, and what the administration is going to be requesting 
for the employees? 

Mr. Youna. The only two proposals that are missing out of this 
package at this moment—three proposals are the group life insur- 
ance program, the group medical and hospitalization program, and the 
report from the retirement committee with respect to what may be 
done on insurance. Those are the three items which are missing out 
of this program. Of course, the unemployment insurance program, 
I believe, goes to another committee. 

Mr. Moss. It goes to another committee. 
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Mr. Youna. Yes, Congressman. Whether, on the two insurance 


proposals, I do not know whether they come before this committee 
or not for review. 


Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, can you tell us whether it will come before 
this committee—that is, the group life insurance and the group medi 
cal plan proposal ; do you know whether the ' will come before this 
committee when they are made by the administration ? 

The Cuatrman. That is a question that has not come up as yet. 

Mr. Moss. It will be determined later? 

The Cuairman. And it will be determined later. 

Mr. Moss. It will be determined later on / 

The Cuamman. [t will be determined later on after we have heard 
from some of the others who have already scheduled their hearings. 

Mr. Moss. That is all; thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Borron. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Throughout the whole wage hearings, not only here but in the postal 
hearings, some of the members of the committee have been exceedingly 
disturbed because the salary schedules in certain parts of the country 
seem to have been in relation to the industrial level reasonably fair; 
while, on the other hand, in relation to other sections of the country, 
they were very unfair. It is my understanding that under the wage 
board system the wage board employees have a review annually to see 
that their wages are adjusted so that they are on a level with the going 
wage. I wondered if Chairman Young would discuss that a little bit, 
for the information of some of the members of the committee who are 
not too familiar with it. 

Mr. Younc. Yes. With respect to the wage board, of course you 
have periodic review of those. I do not believe it is necessarily an an- 
nual review. It would be very difficult to try to apply the same kind 
of geographical adjustment to the Classification Act pay schedule, 
which I believe is a part of the question that you have in mind. As 
long as you are going to stick to the equal-pay-equal-work concept of 
the Classification Act, while you may adjust it within a given geo 
graphical area which may be wrong or may be right, it throws the 
whole thing out of kilter across the board, so that you would not have 
the same pay for the same job. Now, that is going to cause more 
trouble, in my opinion, trying to make that kind of an adjustment than 
to have a flat across-the-bo: ird set. 

Of course, ideally, you would have the kind of rate in which you 
did not run into that kind of a discrepancy as such. In many areas, 
it might be too low. You are going to have geographical variations 
of one kind or another and these discrepane ies will also vary, accord- 
ing to the general economic picture in the Nation and in the locality, 
and the *y may vary according to the state of the defense program. For 
ex! imple, ina partic ular given area, you will have variations, so that 
you would be constantly going through this problem of adjusting or 
trying to adjust the pay of thousands and thousands of Government 
employees. 

Mr. Botton. If I may just pursue that point a moment, Mr. Chair- 
man, you might not be paying a postal worker or the other Govern- 
ment worker in Cleveland, Ohio, or Detroit, or en York, for the 
same work or the same number of dollars, that you were paying him 
in Tennessee, but you would be paying him in relation to the cost of 
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living in that area, and in relation to competition from private in 
dustry, in the same ratio or proportion. Therefore, actually you 
would be paying him equally for the same amount of work, would 
you not? 

Mr. nf unc. Yes, that is one of the reasons why we are proposing 
to abolish the C PC schedule. You have got certain people now in the 


CPC schedule who are doing ad same work that you have under the 
wage board, and we wot uld like get all of those under the wage 


board system, or at least those on an equal basis. The balance, of 
course, of the CPC people are going to the regular general schedule. 
I think you create more problems than you cure, if you try to adjust 
your Cla sification Act pay rates on a local or ona ceographical 


SIs. 

Mr. Botron. Thank you. That is all. 

The CuHatmMan. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bontn. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. I have no questions but I would like to make this 


observation. I do not believe that these hearings are running like 
Donneybrook. I think the gentleman from California has brought 
out a number of points. I think his questions have been very helpful 


and I think the replies have been very pointed. I think perhaps it 
has resulted in giving us a better understanding of the problem. 

The Cramman. The Chair will say to the gentleman that the 
Chair has had no thought of cutting him off. 

Mr. Boranp. I know the Chair did not, and I think the chairman is 
one of the fairest chairmen in the whole Congress. 

The Cuatrman. The chairman feels that any member who wants 
to ask questions should ask them as long as they want to do so. 

Mr. Gubser, any questions ? 

Mr. Gusrser. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Young, in your statement on page 8 you refer 
to the CPC pay schedule. Is it your intention to abolish that schedule 
for thos e people : and pr it those employees under the w age board super- 
vision ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, only a part of it would spread the CPC schedule; 
we would move the maintenance craft. trades, and labor employee 
jobs, now under the CPC schedule, to the local wage-rate system of 
the wage board. The remaining positions, which include guards, 
messengers. fire fighters, would go to the general schedule of the Clas- 
sification Act. We believe that this not only simplifies the pay 
structure but also places these people in a fairer competitive position. 

Mr. Crereta. Do you think that would have a tendency to create 
more inequities between those under the wage board and those under 
the Classification Act, between employees in the same building? 

Mr. Youne. No. I think it would tend to eliminate inequities. In 
other words, you would have a situation where people are doing pre- 
cisely the same work under two different pay systems, and it would 
put the same type of work under one system. 

Mr. Crereita. You do not subscribe. do you—during the hearings 
throughout the country, some reference was made to applyi ing the area 
wages and rates, as against employees and as against standards and 
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pay schedules for the same type of employment in the various locali- 
ties—to the area wage-salary system for wages and salaries / 

Mr. Youna. You are referring now to the Classification Act ? 

Mr. Creretia. Yes. 

Mr. Youne. The pay schedule set by the Congress. 

Mr. Crerexia. Yes. 

Mr. Youna. It is my belief that if we try to apply the Classification 
Act grades and rates on an area basis with the local variations, accord- 
ing to the cost in the various areas, that you will create many more 
problems than you now have in terms of administration and in fair- 
ness and in equity. 

Mr. Crerenua. I was trying to reconcile the scales with industry ; is 
it not a fact that they have to pay a schedule according to the area? 

Mr. Youna. i do not believe that all companies do. Perhaps you 
can say that asa general statement. Of course, that is subject to what- 
ever bargaining you are going to have across the table with respect to 
the employee union groups and you will have to work with them 
accordingly. 

Mr. Crerecita. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Young, in your statement you have referred sev- 
eral times to the administration’s proposed review. Is that this bill 
8093 ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was just wondering if that is what you had reference 
to. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. We have had some discussion of proposals that were 
not here at all in the form of a bill and sometimes it is a little hard 
to place them, unless we have a bill before us. 

Mr. Youne. Yes; this 8093 introduced by the chairman represents 
the administration’s program. 

Mr. Downy. I have just a few questions which I would like to 
develop information upon for my own benefit, and maybe some other 
committee members would like to have it as well. 

In your statement you indicate that this is increasing the number 
of positions in the 3 top grades, 16, 17, and 18. What, presently, is 
the number of authorized positions in each of those grades? 

Mr. Youna. At the present time, we have 400 supergrades, so-called 
supergrades—and I do not like the term myself—400 positions author- 
ized by the Classification Act. 

Mr. Downy. I notice you have indicated that actually you have 
around 700 presently employed. How did you get around that to get 
more than 400? 

Mr. Youna. Well, they appointed 65 additional supergrades, we ch 
are authorized under the Defense Production Act, and which bear 
various individual authorities, usually contained in the appropria- 
tion act, for the individual agencies, for specific purposes. So that 
the total is higher than the 400 I gave you. 

Mr. Downy. Can you tell us whether those authorizations are 
temporary or permanent? 

Mr. Youna. A few of them are temporary—— 

Mr. Barucu. All of the Defense Production Act supergrades are 
limited. 
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Mr. Dowpvy. They are all limited ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Barucn. June 30, 1955. 

The CnarrMan. Will you state that again ? 

Mr. Youne. To June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Barucn. By the terms of the statute itself, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act itself, provides that the supergrades under that act; that 
is, the number can only be a maximum of 160. Actually there are 155 
today and the life of those is limited to June 30, 1955. The rest of 
these are continuing without time limit. The rest of the 865, which 
ure authorized now by the Classification Act, and by the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, and by 12 or 15 other special authorizations and appro- 
priation acts in the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Dowpy. Do the 865 permanent, present supergrade employees 
include the 400 you first mentioned ? 

Mr. Barucn. Yes, sir, it did, Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. And this proposal, I believe, increases that to 700; 
am I correct ? 

Mr. Younc. That is correct. 

Mr. Dowpy. Well. that would not be an increase: that would be a 
decrease from 865 to 700? 

Mr. Younc. No; this would be in addition to those now authorized. 

Mr. Dowpy. 700 more, or 300 more? 

Mr. Youne. 300 more, I believe, is the present existing total. 

Mr. Dowpy. Well, there is a statement here that this would extend 
the longevity benefits to employees through grade 15 to which grade 
does it now extend? 

Mr. Younes. Only through grade 10. They are limited to employ- 
ees in grade 10 and below, and CPC 10 and below. You have about 11 
percent of your Classification Act employees above that grade level. 

Mr. Dowpy. What percentage ? 

Mr. Youne. Eleven percent. 

Mr. Downy. Does that extend through all the CPS grades? 

Mr. Youne. Yes 

Mr. Dowpvy. While we are on that matter, you have given us the 
number of employees in each one of the general schedule grades; I 
wonder if you can give us the same information for the CPC grades. 
Do you have that somewhere in the material before us? 

Mr. Youna. I think you will find that on the same table where you 
had the previous table, showing the distribution of full-time em- 
ployees 

Mr. Downy. That is what I was trying to get. I have not had time 
to look through all of these papers. 

Mr. Youne. Yes; you should have them there. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is all right. I do not care to develop any dupli- 
cate information for the record. 

Mr. Younc. The total number in the CPC schedule is almost 
116.000. 

Mr. Downy. We have that in these papers. I do not care to go into 
it if we already have it. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. Now, in No. 8 on page 8, complaint is made against the 
Whitten amendment. You may be right, but Mr. Whitten has told me, 
and he has also publicly stated, that there is an Executive order that 
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prevents permanent appointments, and that maybe several hundred 
thousand could be appointed even with that amendment still in effect 
if the Executive order were revoked. What about that, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. Well, you have this kind of a situation, where you have 
something like 700,000 persons with indefinite appointments on the 
payroll at the present time. That 700,000, roughly 50 percent or 
350,000, came in via the competitive examination route, and even after 
taking the examinations and passing them, they become eligible, they 
still face only an indefinite appointment. 

At the present time, we are now some 200,000 below the September 
1950 ceiling which was imposed by the Whitten rider. That means 
first that you have to sort out the present people those who have 
come in via the competitive route; you have to find some method of 
checking those persons and selecting those who, if you are going to 
keep up to that ce iling, and still use who are eligible. 

That is a much more compact and more serious problem than I 
think anyone realizes, especially in the Department of Defense, where 
you have the largest single grouping of any of these employees. 

Further, you have the problem that, while there is the authority to 
bring people in from the outside, on a permanent appointment basis, 
where you need to do that in order to recruit people, it is extremely 
difficult to bring in people from the outside on any kind of a per- 
manent basis, where, at the same time, you are not promoting intern- 
ally on a permanent basis. At the present time, even though a man 
has a permanent status, and he is promoted, his promotion is on an 
indefinite basis. 

We have to work out ways and means whereby we can take the per- 
manent people who have been promoted indefinitely, so to speak, to 
get them squared away so that we are dealing with the qeustion of 
reinstatement of people who have a civil-service status, to take care of 
them on a permanent basis rather than an indefinite basis, and have 
this selection of the indefinites that come in via the competitive route. 
That is all based, also, on the assumption that the September 1950 
ceiling is the right ceiling. That is something which, so far as 
know, no one has yet determined—the ideal level for the permanent 
Federal work system. In my opinion, that question has to be very 
thoroughly reexamined, as to whether the permanent level and the 
permanent service level has been set at what it should be. I do not 
think there is any magic myself in the September 1950 ceiling. Maybe 
it is a good ceiling. It is the only one we have at the moment. But 
[I do not think that necessarily makes it correct, so far as whether it is 
the right ceiling for future operation or not. 

Also you have basically this situation : The Whitten rider was passed 
to meet certain definite objectives, primarily those arising, problems 
arising, out of the Korean incident. That is why they set the ceiling 
and that is why they limited promotions, while that situation faced 
us. 

That emergency is not with us at the present time, and while an 
argument is made that you need that kind of an arbitrary ceiling on 
Federal employment, in my opinion, that is basically a control that 
should be exercised by the appropriation route in terms of effective 
management and budget, rather than any arbitrary control or by 
establishing a numerical limitation, just as a matter of principle. 
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You have in the Whitten rider, basically, another situation; the 
Congress through all intents and purposes, has legislated personnel 
management into the Federal system. At the time it was passed, 
I am sure that it was the correct thing to do, because steps were not 
being taken in the executive branch of the Government, as I review 
the history of it, to meet the problems that arose at that time in con- 
nection with taking the right action and moving in on it. 

I do not think that situation exists today and I think it is restric- 
tive and hampering for the sound Federal personnel administration 
and in the development of a sound career service in the long run. I 
believe that experience has shown, from the operating side of it, that 
every time an amendment has been made to it, that it has further com- 
plicated the picture rather than straightening it out in terms of the 
actual day-to-day operations and administration. 

That 1 why I would like to see the repeal of it, and why the admin 
istration and the President take that position. 

Mr. Crerecta. Will the gentleman yield fora question ? 

Mr. Downy. If it is on that point, yes. 

Mr. Crerecta. Yes, it is. I would like to ask Mr. Young how many 
people in the postal service are affected by this? 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Baruch advises me that there are very few. Very 
few persons would be affected in the postal service as most of their 
appointments are now on a permanent basis, so it would have very 
little effect on the postal employees. 

Mr. Cretecna. I do not presume to be in a position to disagree with 
you, but there are a great many people who are interested in the re- 
peal of this Whitten amendment. 

I should like to know, if it is possible to get the figures, the numerical 
figure rather, than just a generalization, of the number of employees. 

Mr. Barucu. We can get that. 

Mr. Youne. We will be glad to submit the figure to you. 

The Cuatmrman. The Chair suggests that the figure be submitted 
for the record. It can be determined without difiiculty, can it? 

Mr. Barucn. Yes, sir; certainly. 

The Cuamman. Then we will have it for the record. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


EFFECT OF WHITTEN AMENDMENT RESTRICTIONS ON THE Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Post Office Department has found that the Whitten amendment has had 
a significantly adverse effect on hiring in the field and in keeping down turn- 
over. The Department estimates that there are approximately 70,000 employees 
now performing full-time work who in part, because of the Whitten amendment, 
cannot be given permanent appointments. 

Elimination of the amendment restrictions would permit the Department to 
convert some substitute and indefinite employeees to full-time employment with 
permanent civil-service status. This would help the Department to achieve its 
goal of regularizing employment and tenure for its work force. Moreover, the 
Department believes this action would provide greater employment security for 
thousands of clerks and carriers, reduce turnover, and make possible an increase 
in skills and productivity through the use of experienced employees. 


Mr. Downy. If you are going to have a ceiling on the number of 
employees, you can get around it by appointing temporaries to fill 
the ceiling, and if you can do that, then the ceiling is worthless. Un- 
der the present ceiling on the permanent employees in the Govern- 
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ment—how many permanent employees do vou have now less than 
the ceiling would allow, if you repeal the Executive order ¢ 

Mr. Youne. It is between 225,000 and 250,000. 

Mr. Moore. 203,000. 

Mr. Youne. 203,000 represents the vacuum between the present 
permanent force level and the September 1950 ceiling. 

Mr. Dowpy. In your discussion, you did not diseuss the effect of 
the Executive order on the amendment. That is the reason why I 
asked the question about how many could be appointed if it were not 
for the Executive order. 

Now, with reference to the ninth proposal you a ave here, I do not 
know whether that was incorporated in the bill or not: I have not 
checked on that. 

Mr. Corserr. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Corperr. Is it not true that the ceiling of September 1, 1950, 
applies to postal clerks, postal groups, in any instance the total work 
ing force would be the approximate number of those being held in 
an indefinite status? That would be about 4 or 5 percent, something 
like that ? 

Mr. Moore. Some 35,000. It has been estimated at about 35,000. 

Mr. Dowpy. As to this selection of employees from the civil-service 
register by selecting the highest 1 from 5 qualified candidates, rather 
than 1 from 3, would it perhaps not be better if you were to take the 
1 that shows up at the top of the register, and that he should be selected 
unless he had something wrong: unless there was some disqualifica- 
tion, mentally or morally, rather than just a political selection, or a 
political disqualification ? 

Mr. Youna. Well, I think, Mr. Dowdy, that as long as we are try- 
ing to run an efficient and effective personnel system in the Federal 
Government, that we are still going to have to have some room for 
human judgment in evaluation of the people that you want to hire. 
It has been done within limits, of course, by picking 1 out of 3. We 
have suggested 1 out of 5 in order to broaden that slightly, with the 
feeling and conviction that you will have a better match between the 
individual and the job on a 5 basis rather than a 8 basis. And cer- 
tainly I would not advocate, if I understood your statement correctly, 
and perhaps I did not, that you could pick your employee for a par- 
ticular job on an IBM basis, taking the first one that came out at 
the top. 

Mr. Dowpy. Unless you found him to be disqualified for some 
reason. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, vou have the veterans’ preference. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. And you would have to set aside the veterans’ preference 
if you did that. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, you would have to set aside the veterans’ priority, 
and I suppose that one of these days we are going to reach the point 
where that will not be a problem because of the increase in the number 
of veterans in terms of employment. 

Mr. Gross. That may be true eventually. 
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Mr. Youne. That may be true but we have not reached that point 
yet: no. But this is a broadening of the selection process which ac 
tually is one of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Dowpy. You cannot pass over a disabled veteran, can you? 

Mr. Youne. Cannot do what ? 

Mr. Downy. You cannot pass over a veteran who has a 10 percent 
compensable disability. 

Mr. Gross. That is true; yes, that is true but—— 

Mr. Dowpy. I am talking about the man who is now on the civil- 
service register, the veteran who has a 10-percent disability, he is 
automatically picked from the register, is he not ? 

Mr. Youna. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Downy. With a 10-percent disability. 

Mr. Gross. If he is a veteran with a certain percentage of dis- 
ability—— 

Mr. Dowpy (continuing). He cannot be passed over; he is auto- 
matic: ally selected, is he not? 

Mr. Moors. The veteran who has a compensatory disability, under 
the present law, and also Snvaeeerieee by this committee, such vet- 
eran goes to the top of the register, under the present-day examina- 
tions: that is, where he has a cieaiseiiil disability. 

Mr. Downy. That is the thing that I was getting at; automatically 
he foes to the top, and he cannot be passed over. That is the law. 

Mr. Young. You mean the veteran who has a compensatory dis- 
ability: the veteran who is on the register 

Mr. Downy. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Does that apply to the employees in the postal service, 
as well as those in the classified Federal service ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, this would apply across the board, in my opinion. 

Mr. Dowpy. Of course, now you have any number that you choose 
from and I brought that up as a means of getting something on the 
record of the number that—in order to get a figure, and if you want 
to change it, why select a figure of 5; why not say you want to have 102 

Mr. Youne. Well. that will give you more freedom of selection. 

Mr. Downy. Of course, it is an arbitrary figure and I was just won- 
dering why it was arbitrarily set at five rather than some other 
number. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mrs. oe CGreorge. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, on that same subject, there is one 
thing that comes to my oe and I know of a great many cases in my 
own district of the rather small towns, with a small register, where 
it is very hard to get a big register. Where you have the big office, 
and ina big city, it is a very simple matter, but I think sometimes it is 
hard at the present time to get three in the sms ull towns. 

Mr. Youne. I am sure that the number of applicants will increase 
if this program is approved, after this permanent program has been 
passed, 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I think that is a good answer. 

The CuarrmMan. Mrs. Harden ? 

Mrs. Harpven. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Gross? 
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Mr. Gross. I have just one question. Mr. Young, you say you 
heartily endorse the Postmaster General job classification by grades, 
and I assume from that that you endorse basically the F ry report 

Mr. ROY nG. Tothe extent the Postmaster General has endorsed it. 

Mr. Gross. You heartily endorse it. In other words, you qualify it 
in the yroposal we have before us tod: Ly 

Mr. Von NG. The proposal ? 

Mr. Gross. That is what you endorse / 

Mr. Young. The proposals of the Postmaster are a part of the ad 
ministration’s program, and are endorsed by the Civil Service Com 
mission and by the President. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Jarman. Mr. Young, if ! understand the Fry & Associates in- 
vestigation and report, the employee groups 1D the Postal Department 
and other re presentatives were not contacted and were not given an 
opportunity to sit in on the conferences held by the investigators or by 
the De spartment pr ior to recomme ndin g legisl: ition coming before this 
committee. 

Was any opportunity given to the employee representatives or 
groups under the Classification Act, as to recommendations for the 
changes that have come before the committee; was any opportunity 
given to them to consider and to confer and to offer recommendations 
prior to the recommendation coming to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Youna. All of the proposals that are advanced this morning, 
with the exception of the pay-adjustment program, were taken up and 
discussed with, I think, all of the leading employee groups, if not all 
of them; so far as I know, we did not miss any in our discussion of 
that program. 

Mr. Jarman. Do you not think that psychologically—taking the 
postal employees—th: it psychologically would it not have been a good 
idea, and would it not be a good continuing policy, prior to actually 
coming out with recommendations for legislation, to take the em- 
ployees? and the employers’ side of it; in a good relationship, would it 
pe be a good idea to call in the representatives of the groups affected, 

>to go into a roundtable discussion of it prior to the actual recom- 
ia ition of the legislation ? 

Mr. Young. I do not believe you could make a general rule on that. 
Sometimes it is feasible and at other times, for administrative rea- 
sons, it is not feasible. Certainly it has been my observation that the 
employee groups connected with the postal service have had ample 
opportunity to express themselves over the last few years. 

Mr. Jarman. They did during the course of these hearings, but 
certainly something as sweeping as a recommendation for reclassi 
fication, for example, of the postal field service based on the Fry 
report; would it not have been psychologically a good move, in terms 
of trying to reach a workable basis, and in terms of consideration of 
legislation here, to have had consideration of it on all sides, with a 
chance to talk it over with all groups represented before it got here? 

Mr. Youna. Well, I assume that the Postmaster General had his 
own reasons for handling it that way, and I do not know myself what 
they may have been. 

Mr. JARMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Corbett. 
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Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I find many things in this bill which 
is proposed that I like very much, and I think it makes a very fine 
approach to the problem of reclassification. I find my objection in the 
fact that it leaves other problems entirely untouched. For example, 
there is nothing in these proposals or in the Postmaster General’s 
proposal that does anything at all about the failure of the Govern- 
ment to provide a pays increase for classified workers and postal 
workers, such as other wage increases that have happened around the 
country. That is sometimes expressed in language that we have not 
kept up with the increased cost of living. 

Secondly, there is no consideration whatsoever given to the increase 
in productivity, particularly as it has been demonstrated by the in- 
crease in volume of mail handled in the post offices without corre- 
sponding increases in salaries and compensation. 

I believe there is another thing, which I would not want to put on 
you the responsibility for answering, but somebody ought to answer. 
I find in these pay proposals, particularly in the post offices, a grow- 
ing concern for the theoretical deficit. Now. it seems to me that in 
all of the rest of the Government we have a pattern of aid by deficits. 
We have a program of deficits on a conservation program of deficits 
for flood relief and of tax relief on a deficit. The whole program has 
accepted, and I think wisely, that some deficit financing is necessary. 
The only place that we find a terrific attack being m: ade is against a 
deficit in the Post Office or against deficits that might result from 
salary increases. 

Now, I am wondering whether it is an administration policy from 
the top or whether it is an administration policy that has been deter- 
mined somewhere else, that has more or less imposed on this phase 
of it, because there is this great contrast with all of the rest of the 
policies. 

I would like, for example, to see a program like this followed 
through, to have the inequities in the system worked out, and to attack 
these other problems also. Necessarily, we do the job in the reverse 
order. That is the comment I wanted to make, and if you care to 
make one, I would like to hear it. I do not want to presume or to 
put you on the spot for someone else’s program. 

Mr. Youne. Well, I think only in a general way I could make this 
comment, that we are attacking the basic problem of trying to balance 
the budget—— 

Mr. Corserr. And we have given that up, have we not, at the 
present time ? 

Mr. Youne. That has been put in the lap of Congress, I think. 

Mr. Corserr. Well, the vote will fix that. 

Mr. Youne. But that does not keep us from attacking it, never- 
theless. It is still a worthy objective we are attempting to carry out, 
whether successful or not. That is my opinion. And as long as you 
are attacking it, inevitably you have to look to the counterpart situa- 
tion of income, whether it is tax income, whether it is postal-rate in- 
come, or whatever form of income it may be. You begin to try to 
balance off, insofar as you can, your expenses, your income, and where 
you come up against the proposition such as an increase in wages, or 
in pay, you begin to wonder how you are going to pay for it and 
whether or not it is necessary up to the point where it is desirable to 
increase your deficit financing, which forces us back to this position. 
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Mr. Corserr. I would like to say this: I want to get my own posi 
tion clear on the tax increase which expired last January. I was the 
only representative from western Pennsylvania, Republican or Dem- 
oecrat, who voted for it. 

I voted against some of the tax cuts here a week ago and I am very 

strong in the feeling that the budget should be balanced. But the 
real point I make is, why should we pick out the emp lovee groups 
as the place for the target to begin the attack on the deficit, when 
all the other departments are taking the reverse idea’ In other words, 
I agree with you that you can tax up to the point of diminishing re- 
turns, or up to the point where business st alt ation is being taken out, 
and we ought to meet the problem; I am perfectly content that we 
should, but what puzzles me so badly at this present time is that we 
have adopted the fact that we cannot balance the budget during the 
fiscal year 1955, that we have agreed to some deficit financing, that 
deficit. financing is necessary, but we have taken the position that 
where personnel is concerned, we must do something there, again, to 
make an attack on the deficits. I just feel we have done the wrong 
thing; we are attacking persons rather than things, and I can get 
along without foreign aid, without some dams or something else, much 
easier than I can avoid the theory of putting in income where it is 
necessary to help employees and stimulate business. Again I say, I 
am not trying to force your opinion on this matter, but 1 just wanted 
to get my own position in the record. 

Mr. Youne. I just would like to make one brief remark on that, and 
that is that I do not agree with you that a major attack is being made 
on the personnel front, because you will find more of an attack in 
connection with defense contracts and things of that kind. An in- 
crease in postal rates would help. 

Mr. Corserr. We voted that, too. I think some of us are in the 
position of being willing to pay the bill for the things we are 
advocating. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesiniski. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Young, in pursuance of what Mr. Corbett, of 
Pennsylvania, has mentioned, Federal salaries are a part of a fixed 
governmental operation regardless of what the monetary position of 
the country as a whole is. Do you feel the Federal salaries should 
reflect the economic condition of the country as a whole? 

Mr. Youne. Are you suggesting an escallation clause or something 
of that kind? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. No. I am convinced that the deficit should have no 
bearing on the Federal employee salaries. Do you go along with 
that, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. I think that certainly I am in thorough accord with 
the fact that Federal employees have to be paid adequately for the 
work that they do. Ido not think there is any question about it. The 
closest you can keep it on a competitive basis with industry, the better 
your program will be. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Would you have anything against the possibility of 
the committee going above the top pay of “$14,800 for grade 18? 

Mr. Youne. I think it would be desirable to do so provided the 
ixecutive Pay Act and congressional salaries are taken into account. 
If the committee wished to do that, I would be glad to submit a revised 
schedule. 
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Mr. Lesrnskr. In other words, if Members of Congress vote to in- 
crease their salaries you would come back to increase these? 

Mr. Youne. I would like to very much. 

Mr. Lesitnsx1. About the additional category, just where would 
these 300 people be, what classification ? 

Mr. Youne. This additional 300—let me explain how it was ar- 
rived at, because the 300 is not earmarked specifically at the present 
time. Weconsulted with the departments and agencies on this whole 
problem. We have been working on it since last June, attempting to 
come out with a hardheaded appraisal of what this program needs, 
and the 300 represent a group of positions, or a group of needs, on the 
part of these agencies, culled out of a very large number of suggestions 
made by the agencies. Originally they ‘asked for 700 or 1 000 super- 
grade positions in addition to those on the books, and the Commission 
went into that in an attempt to determine what was justified in the 
light of the overall picture, and came up in our judgment—and it 
depends on judgment—with this figure of 300 as meeting the needs 
of the departments and agencies at the present time. So these 300 

are not assigned to a particular agency or to a particular job at the 
present time. We know the areas where the needs are greatest. Ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the additional request would fall in your 
scientific and engineering fields where it is so difficult to get people 
because of the ¢ elling you are speaking about. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I think your point is well taken. On page 8 of your 
statement you mention in paragraph 6: 

Adjust overtime and premium-pay provisions for most salaried employees 
outside the postal service. 

According to law the Post Office Department was allowed many 
years ago to have people on the overtime schedule but they refused 
to do so until the latter part of 1952. Do you have any recommenda- 
tions for the balance of the Federal employees as to overtime, time 
and a half, double time, or whatever may be your ideas? 

Mr. Youna. What we are suggesting here, I can tell you very 
quickly or go into it in great detail, but in summary we would 
suggest: 

First, time-and-one-half overtime pay rate for employees with 
salaries up to the maximum rate of grade 9. 

Secondly, we would give agency heads the option of granting com- 
pensatory time off in lieu of overtime pay for overtime duty per- 
formed by employees above grade 9. 

Third, we would authorize additional annual pay for overtime duty 
performed by employees who have a large amount of standby duty. 

Fourth, we would provide a minimum of 2 hours’ overtime pay for 
employees called back to duty. 

Fifth, we would like to see the Congress make a statement of policy 
with reference to the scheduling of tours of duty for salaried 
employees. 

I have a detailed analysis of pap various proposals. You are 
getting into a highly technical ar 

Mr. Lesinskt. I believe it is all right to put a breakdown of that 
particular thing in the record, but our time is running short and I 
do not think we want to go into it now. You say you would like 
to have time-and-one-half overtime pay up to grade 9? 

Mr. Youna. To the top of grade 9. 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. Well, in that case would it be practical for morale 
purposes that those above grade 9 should have a greater increase in 
salary ¢ 

Mr. Young. No. Ido not think you understood what I said. There 
is provision for overtime pay above grade 9 but on a decreasing basis. 

Mr. Lesinskt. That is all. 

Mr. Youna. I might just point out that in the material which we 
presented to you this morning you have a general justification on each 
of these 8 or 9 points. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHatrman. Did the gentleman request a statement to be 
inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. If he can give us a breakdown. 

The CuHarmMan. Without objection, that breakdown will be included 
in the record at this point. 


Title II of H. R. 8093, 88d Congress, contains the essentials of this breakdown, 
as follows: 

Section 201 provides that title II may be cited as the “Premium Compensation 
Act of 1954.” 

Section 202 makes the coverage of the new title IV of the bill the same as the 
coverage of the other primum-pay provisions of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act 
of 1945, as amended. 

Most salaried employees outside the postal service are covered by the overtime, 
night, and holiday pay provisions of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946. This act applies gen- 
erally in the executive branch of the Federal Government and in the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia. A number of specific exclusions, how- 
ever, restrict the otherwise broad coverage of these provisions. 

Among the principal exclusions are any services of the several inspectional 
groups which are compensated under their special overtime, holiday, and Sunday 
pay statutes (such as inspectors in the customs service) ; District of Columbia 
teachers, police, and firemen, and the Park Police and White House Police; 
lighthouse keepers and civilian employees on vessels of the Coast Guard; physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, and certain other employees of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration; noncitizen employees outside the 
continental United States who are paid in accordance with local native rates; 
and all personnel of the Inland Waterways Corporation, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and Central Intelligence Agency. For some of these groups, other 
statutes provide overtime, night or holiday pay ; for some there is no authority for 
such extra compensation ; and for others, premium pay rates may be established 
administratively by the employing agency. 


COMPENSATION FOR OVERTIME WORK 


Section 203 provides (a) overtime pay at a time-and-one-half rate for em- 
ployees at_salaries up to the top rate of grade GS-9, now $5,810 a year, and (b) 
overtime pay at a rate equivalent to time-and-one-half at the top rate of grade 
GS-9 for employees above that salary level. Under the present provisions of 
the Federal Employees’ Pay Act, a time-and-one-half rate of overtime pay ap- 
plies to salaries of $2,980 and below; at salaries above $2,980, overtime is paid 
for in accordance with a diminishing scale. 

Section 204 continues existing authority to grant compensatory time off when 
an employee so requests in place of pay for irregular or occasional overtime work. 
It also gives agency heads the option, which they do not now have, of requiring 
employees above the top of grade GS—9 to take compensatory time off instead 
of receiving overtime pay for irregular or occasional overtime duty. 


CALL-BACK OVERTIME AND TIME IN TRAVEL STATUS 


Section 205 (a) redesignates section 203 of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act 
as section 205. 

Section 205 (b) adds new sections 203 and 204. The new section 203 adds to 
existing law provision for a minimum of 2 hours’ pay at the overtime rate for any 
employee called back to perform overtime work after he has gone home or on 
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one of his days off duty. The new section 204 enacts into law principles cur- 
rently expressed in decisions of the Comptroller General that time spent in a 
travel status away from the official duty station of any officer or employee shall 
be considered as hours of employment only when (a) within the days and hours 
of such officer’s or employee's regularly scheduled workweek, including regularly 
scheduled overtime, or (0) the travel involves the performance of work while 
traveling or is carried out under arduous conditions. 


COMPENSATION FOR NIGHT AND HOLIDAY WORK 


Section 206 amends the night-differential-pay provisions of section 301 of the 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act. It continues the existing 10-percent rate of night 
differential for regularly scheduled work between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m.; and adds 
new provisions permitting employees whose regular tours of duty include night 
work to be paid night differential for periods of absence with pay during such 
hours due to holidays, and for periods of leave with pay totaling less than 8 hours 
during any pay period. At present employees receive night differential only 
for hours actually worked. This section also provides a new authority which 
allows agencies to change the night differential period at overseas posts to the 
extent necessary to permit conformance with customary local hours of business. 

Section 207 amends the holiday pay provisions of section 302 of the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act. It continues the existing rate of compensation for non- 
overtime work on a holiday, extra pay at the straight-time rate in addition 
to the regular rate. It adds a new provision requiring a minimum of 2 hours’ 
pay at the holiday rate for any employee assigned to such work on a holiday. 
This section also provides explicitly, rather than implicitly as in the present 
statute, that compensation for overtime work on Sundays and holidays shall be 
the same as for overtime work on other days. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN TYPES OF WORK 


Section 208 adds a new title IV to the Federal Employees’ Pay Act. Subpara- 
graph (a) of section 401 of the new title authorizes additional annual pay at 
rates up to 25 percent of base pay rates, in lieu of all overtime, night, and holi- 
day pay, for fire fighters and other employees who are required to remain at their 
stations during longer than ordinary periods of duty, but spend a substantial 
part of their time on duty in a standby status. 

Subparagraph (b) of section 401 of the new title authorizes additional an- 
nual pay at rates up to 15 percent of base-pay rates, in lieu of other pay for irreg- 
ular or unscheduled overtime duty and for night and holiday duty, for such em- 
ployees as investigators of criminal activities. They would receive other over- 
time pay for regularly scheduled overtime work, officially ordered or approved. 
Imployees in this group are required to perform substantial amounts of irregu- 
lar overtime and night and holiday duty, and, because of the nature of their 
activities, their hours of work are not subject to the usual administrative con- 
trols. 

Additional annual pay under the new title is subject to approval of the Civil 
Service Commission and is computed on only such part of an employee’s base 
pay as does not exceed the maximum scheduled rate of grade GS-9. 


LIMITATIONS ON PREMIUM COMPENSATION 


Section 209 establishes the maximum scheduled rate of grade GS-15, at present 
$11,800, as the ceiling rate beyond which no premium compensation will be paid 
for overtime, night, or holiday work. This replaces the present ceiling rate of 
$10,330 (the former maximum of the corresponding grade, CAF-15) set by the 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act. 


WORK SCHEDULES 


Section 210 adds new provisions on scheduling tours of duty to section 604 
(a) of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act. Except where an agency would be seri- 
ously handicapped in carrying out its functions or costs would be substantially 
increased, the new provisions would require tours of duty to be scheduled a 
week in advance; a basic workweek of 40 hours to be scheduled on 5 days, Mon- 
day through Friday if possible; the 2 days outside the basic workweek to be 
consecutive: the same working hours on each day: a workday not in excess of 
8 hours; workweeks not to be altered because of the occurrence of holidays; 
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and daily tours not to be split by offduty periods of more than 1 hour. Existing 
scheduling provisions of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act would continue in 
effect. These provisions are mandatory and ae agencies to establish a basic 
workweek of 40 hours on not more than 6 of any 7 consecutive days. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. On page 8 of your statement, paragraph 5, you recom- 
mend extending the wage- -board system to trades and labor employees. 
Generally spe: aking, would their w ages be increased by transfer to the 
wage-board system ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, some of them would be increased. Most of them 
would be increased, I think. That is why we have an inequity at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hacen. Are you able to say whether there would be a general 
increase of 10 percent or 15 percent or approximately what the in- 
crease would be? 

Mr. Youne. That staff indicates there would be roughly an addi- 
tional expense to equalize this of around $35 million affecting 69,000 
people. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you very much. Is the budget situation a fac- 
tor in your consideration of wage increases or the reclassification of 
employees so that they do get increases as you have indicated ? 

Mr. Younc. Yes. The ‘budget was a factor in determining the 
total increase we felt could be justified at that time. 

Mr. Hacen. I wish that policy were adopted by other departments 
when we talk about expenses for aid to Europe. In my opinion we 
are leaving the welfare of our employees until last. T hey were behind 
in pay raises in the Post Office Department and in the rest of the Gov- 
ernment, too, during the war period. I think we should first take 

care of our own employees, and if we have other money left over 
help the people around the world insofar as we are able to do so. 
Is the amount of taxes coming in a factor too? Is the public debt 
a factor in considering wages? 

Mr. Youna. We are really getting into the Budget and Treasury 
operation, but the debt limit is going to be a question in our outlook 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hacen. We are considering salary increases regardless of how 
much tax money is coming in; yet in the Post Office Department we 
are waiting, apparently, to see how much income will come in from a 
postal-rate increase. I cannot justify that, and especially when 
people working in other agencies are not dependent on whether we 
get more income in or not. 

Mr. Youne. Because there is a possibility of getting income from 
one source to help offset the increased cost of an inc reased pay pro- 
gram, I do not believe that is any reason for saying that because the 
others a not get that kind of an offset you cannot raise their wages. 
You have to do the thing that is fair and just to Federal employees. 

Mr. Hagen. Because they will not decrease certain foreign expendi- 
tures, then they have to increase the rates for postage and so on. 
You indicate the administration is behind this reclassification pro- 
gram, which does give some increases mostly to the top level. Do you 
also indicate the Civil Service Commission is behind it? You do 
not represent the administration as Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, do you ? 
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Mr. Youna. I represent both, really. I appear in a dual capacity, 
as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and as a member of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Personnel. 

Mr. Hacen. Did your Commission of three vote on this as a Com- 
mission of three, and was the vote unanimous ? 

tr. Youna. Yes, this was adopted as a program by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr. Haaen. I realize one member of your Commission is a Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, Commissioner Lawton. 

Mr. Haagen. Does he endorse this program also? 

Mr. Youna. I would be glad to have him comment on that. 

Mr. Lawton. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Therefore, it is a bipartisan approach to the problem ? 

Mr. Lawron. That iscorrect. 

Mr. Youne. I am glad to report there are very few instances where 
we do not have unanimous approval of the Commission. 

Mr. Hacen. You have made no recommendations for legislative em- 
ployees ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Notin this program. 

Mr. Hagen. For the record I want to say some of the congressional 
employees work on Saturdays and quite often in the evenings and even 
once in a while on Sundays, and when the time comes to consider pay 
increases, we want to consider our own employees. 

I was interested in your recommendation of permitting appointing 
officers to hire 1 from 5 qualified candidates rather than 1 from 3. 
That refers to postmasters and all jobs under civil service ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Does the Civil Service Commission make appointments 
from five in jobs other than those in the Post Office? Do you have 
the only word, or are you influenced by someone in the Commerce 
Department, for example, if the job happens to be in that department ? 

Mr. Youna. The appointing power is in the agency. 

Mr. Hagen. And the appointing officer can pick any one of the five? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, under our recommendation. It is 1 from 3 at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hagen. We have had some testimony about dictatorship 
groups in agencies. Would raising it to five make it so that the ap- 
yointing officer could pick more readily his own group of employees 
ie likes because they come from his State or go to his church or belong 
to his club? 

Mr. Youne. This applies to entrance into civil service, in the first 
place. Secondly, maybe the persons of selection would be more effi- 
cient and competent. You are assuming they will not be. 

Mr. Hacen. But you are giving more freedom of selection to the 
appointing officer ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. Itisamatching of the individual to the job. 

Mr. Hacen. In postal carrier jobs, if there are only 2 qualified can- 
didates instead of 3, the appointment can be delayed and later another 
examination held. 

Mr. Youna. If there are less than three qualified candidates, yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Thereby throwing the thing into a greater field of po- 
litical actiivty on the part of the Republicans now, and perhaps later 
on the part of the Democrats. Is that not a proper analysis? 
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Mr. Youne. Certainly you would have the same problem in respect 
to giving examinations, but as our program improves we would have 
an Increase in applicants. 

Mr. Hacen. You indicated the labor unions had been consulted. 
Did they all recommend and endorse this program ? 

Mr. Youne. We sat across the table with them and discussed it. 
Certain aspects they would agree with and others they had reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. Hacen. The postal people will have an opportunity to testify 
on your bill. “Lo close, I would like to ask these questions : 

Do you have in your statement the cost of the fringe benefits, over- 
time, and such benefits? 

Mr. Youna. It is very difficult to arrive at a total cost for the whole 
program. 

Mr. Hacen. I realize that. For the record could you advise us in 
statistical form the cost of each type of fringe benetit ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. I can give you an approximation on the things 
we have been able to cost. For instance, the reclassification or adjust- 
ment of pay scale will run approximately $151 million. The CPC 
schedule in the shift over to the wage-board system will cost roughly 
$36 million. The additional supergrade positions will run approxi- 
mately $550,000, Longevity pay will probably cost in the first year 
about $1.5 million. That totals up, excluding the postal service, be- 
tween $265 million and $270 million, plus $80 million for postal 
service. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Haagen. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. That is in the first year? 

Mr. Youne. Lam sorry. The $268 million or $269 million includes 
the $80 million for the postal pay program. The total of the postal 
and classified pay programs, including fringe benefits, would come 
up to around $270 million, and if you are going to guess in terms of 
the additional costs involved which you cannot estimate specifically, 
it may bring the total up to roughly $350 million. 

Mr. Hagen. Did you include the fact the pay of custodial employees 
would be increased by that transfer to the wage-board system { 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. And then would this schedule entirely eliminate that 
classification ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. You have indicated to us the various costs, including 
reclassification costs, are how much 4 

Mr. Young. This program, excluding the postal, according to our 
best guess would run something over $189 million. 

Mr. Gross. How man) full- time classified employees do you have 
in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Young. Full time? 

Mr. Gross. Well, let us say not full time but stationed overseas. 

Mr. Youna. The total in foreign countries is 103,862. When you 
say “classified employees,” all of our overseas employees are in sched- 
ule A. They are not in the classified competitive service. We have 
about 72,000 in United States Territories and possessions. That total 
will include part time as well as full time and that will probably re- 
duce the total down to 114,000 full time. 
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Mr. Gross. But 180,000 under civil service of some kind or another ¢ 

Mr. Younc. No. They are in schedule A and this also includes 
your Foreign Service people coming under the Foreign Service Act. 
Most of the people in the Territories and possessions, the 72,000 figure, 
are in the Foreign Service. The others are not. 

Mr. Gross. How do they get the employees over there? If they 
say they want a certain number of people in Paris or some other place, 
do you just grant them that number ? 

Mr. Youna. We have no responsibility for that. If they are in the 
accepted service, schedule A, es agency can hire them outside of the 
civil service. Weare talking outside of the career civil service. They 
hire them occasionally on a contract basis, usually a 2-year contract. 

Mr. Gross. It seems to me we are building a pretty big army over- 
seas. 

Mr. Youna. The overseas payroll, it is my impression, is going 
down. 

Mr. Gross. I hope so. 

Mr. Youne. We have a very large scale detailed project underway 
now. This is being done in my capacity as personnel adviser to the 
President. We are working on this particular situation of overseas 
personnel in the hope that we can come out with some kind of a 
foreign affairs personnel system which will relate the existing systems 
of the State Department and Defense Department and Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and these other departments that have people 
abroad so as to get transferability between these various systems and 
get uniformity of benefits of various kinds and come up with a system 
that will be more efficient and less costly. 

Mr. Gross. Uniformity is a fine thing and I am in favor of it, but 
I would be more in favor of getting them out of the foreign countries. 
I understand the transportation of household effects and dependents 
costs a tremendous amount. 

Mr. Youne. That is true; it is a very complicated area and that is 
why the President, in Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 which he sent 
to the Congress a year ago in January, indicated that he was not 
satisfied with the way in which overseas personnel were being handled 
and that was the origin for the particular project underway. 

Mr. Gross. We have all kinds of committees in Congress, Govern- 
ment operation, and civil service, and yet nobody seems to be doing 
anything about it. 

Mr. Youne. We are doing a great deal about this problem, I can 
assure you. 

Mr. Hagen. This reclassification program is going to be far reach- 
ing over a long period of time if and when it is finally adopted. It is 
my opinion it will be studied at length by a subcommittee during the 
rest of this year. That is my personal opinion. But the need is here 
for a salary increase, and with that opinion and subject to the ap- 
proval of the chairman and members of the committee, I would like to 
get information on these three points: 

(1) What would be the cost of a 10-percent increase across the board 
for all Federal and postal employees ? 

Mr. Youne. I think I can give that to you. 

Mr. Hagen. (2) What would be the cost of a salary increase of $400 
across the board for all Federal employees and postal employees? 

Mr. Young. I can give you that figure also. 
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Mr. Hagen. (3) What would be the cost of a proposal of a pay raise 
of this particular kind: You have 18 grades divided into segments of 
3 grades. The first 3 grades would receive an increase of 12 percent 
of the present basic salary; the next 3 grades, 10 percent; the next 3 
grades, 8 percent; the next 3 grades, 6 percent; the next 3 grades, 4 
percent; and the final 3 grades, 2 percent. That would have to be 
figured out, and with the permission of the chairman I would like to 
ask for that information for the record, because when we come up with 
a solution we will have to consider various suggestions, increases 
across the board and so on. 

Mr. Gross. I hope the gentleman means the first three grades be- 
ginning at the bottom ? 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. You can answer the first two now, 
apparently ? 

Mr. Youne. The 10-percent figure I have only applies to classifica- 
tion employees. We will be glad to send that in. 

The second one, on the basis of an increase of $400, it would run 
roughly $400 million. 

Mr. Hagen. For all employees? 

Mr. Youne. Classified only. Add $200 million more, or $600 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Hagen. Will you supply the exact figure for the record ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. Your last proposal will take a little figuring. 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, the information requested by 
Mr. Hagen will be submitted and inserted at this point in the record. 


Distribution of employees by Classification Act grades, present aggregate pay, 
amount, and average increase under percentage sliding-scale plan, June 30, 1953 * 








Proposed increase 
Number of | Present aggre*|_ coe Proposed ag- 
employees | gate pay | | gregate pay 
| {Percent} Amount A verage 
Aa eas dpbiniec maton | inthe tediinhia nial Radish a etadattes tiie ie 
GS grades: | | 
lto3 | 308, 003 $943, 803, 229 12 | $113, 256, 387 $367. 71 $1, 057, 059, 616 
4to6__- 272, 498 993, 875, 371 10 | 99, 387, 537 364. 73 1, 093, 262, 908 
7to9 | 194, 597 955, 231, 554 8 76, 418, 524 392. 70 1, 031, 650, 078 
10 to 12_-- 99, 928 658, 603, 635 | 6 | 39,516,218 395, 45 698, 119, 853 
13 to 15 3 | 33, 691 312, 598, 275 4) 12, 503, 931 371.13 325, 102, 206 
16 to 18 680 8, 622, 800 2 172, 456 253. 61 8, 795, 256 
Total 909, 397 3, 872, 734, 864 341, 255, 053 375. 25 | 4, 213, 989, 917 
CPC grades: 
1to5 74, 149 214, 131, 144 12 25, 695, 737 346. 54 239, 826, 881 
6to8 38, 325 142, 073, 629 10 14, 207, 363 370. 71 156, 280, 992 
9 to 10... 3, 457 16, 633, 640 & 1, 330, 691 384, 93 7, 964, 331 
Total 115, 931 372, 838, 413 41, 233, 791 355. 68 | 414, 072. 204 
Grand \otal | 1, 025, 328 4, 245, 573, 277 382, 488, 844 373.04 | 4,628, 062. 121 


1 All rates in each grade increased by the same percent, 


Estimated cost of proposed increase.— Estimated cost for 1,003,682 employees, as of Sept. 30, 1953, $374,413,533 
based on distribution of full-time employees by grade and salary, as of June 30, 1953. 


Mr. Younae. I must say I do not agree with your approach that 
there is a crying need for the across-the-board increase. 

Mr. Haaen. I do not believe I said the need was for an across-the- 
board increase, but for a salary increase. 

However, I hope all employees will get an increase. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss, how much more time would you like to 
have ? 

Mr. Moss. I have no idea. It depends on the answers of the wit- 
ness. I think if we are going into this we should go into it until 
the ee in our minds will develop the answers. 

arid a AmMAN. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broynit. I will be very brief. 

The ( ‘HAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Broyum. Hew many people still remain on the displaced 
career employee rolls at the present time? 

Mr. Youne. I do not believe we have the final figures with us this 
morning. We will be glad to send them. 

Mr. Brorniu. Are you still making every effort to put those dis- 
placed career employees back on the rolls? 

Mr. Younes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Broyut.. In regard to the Whitten amendment, I am in favor 
of repealing it to give more flexibility, but do you not think we have 
to give the displaced career e mployees first consideration 

Mr. Youne. Certainly we want to do whatever we can for those 
persons who already have a permanent civil-service status, whether 
they are in an S. and E. status at the present time or whether they are 
up for promotion for a definite position. They are in the same kind 
of category. 

Mr. Brorui.. You feel that you should—— 

Mr. Youne (interposing). I do not agree that we have to wait 
for the repeal of the Whitten amendment, however. 

Mr. Brorum.. Do you feel this will get to the problem ? 

Mr. Younc. Of the S. and E.? 

Mr. Brorniii. Yes 

Mr. Younca. To get the replacements. It would be my hope that 
eventually they will all be placed, but you are always going to have 
difficulty of placing certain types of employees who have highly 
specialized or technical knowledge or experience. It takes longer. 
It takes much longer to find places for those individuals. Often that 
means one more turn. 

I think perhaps that our proposals for unemployment insurance 
might help to alleviate the situation. 

Mr. Brorum.. Thank you. 

The Cuareman. Are you through, Mr. Broyhill ? 

Mr. Brornm. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 
o’clock when the witnesses who are here this morning will be asked 
to come back. The committee stands adjourned. 

(At 12:33 p. m., the committee adjourned to meet the following day, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 


Houser or RepreseNTATIVEs, 
ComMIT?reE ON Post Orricr AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. The Chair an- 
nounces at this time the Postmaster General is scheduled to return 
here before this committee tomorrow and if we have an executive ses- 
sion it will be on Friday. 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, let us pursue that a moment. You 
said “if” we had an executive session. 

The Cnarrman. If it is desirable. Changing it, there will be an 
executive session on Friday. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman, I thought it was the understandin 
that we would have an executive session every first and third 
ene 

The Cuarmman. That is correct, but I thought there would be no 
objection to continuing these hearings in an order ly fashion and hav- 
ing our executive session on Friday. If there is objection, there will 
be an executive session on Thursday. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I thought 

The CHarrMan. There will be an executive session on Thursday. I 
regret we could not go along and continue the hearings tomorrow. 

Mr. Murray. Do we have any pressing business to come before the 
committee ¢ 

The Cuarmman,. No pressing business. 

Mr. Murray. Has the Postmaster General been notified to appear 
tomorrow 

The CHatrmMan. He has. 

Mr. Murray. I know of no urgent reason why we cannot postpone 
the executive session for just 1 day. 

The CuarrMan. The Chair thought that would be the way to do it. 
Certainly there would be no injury worked on anybody by having the 
executive session on Friday instead of Thursday, but if there is objec- 
tion on the part of the committee we will have the executive session on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I certainly do not want to show any disrespect to 
Mr. Summerfield. 

The Cuarrman. It is not showing disrespect to Mr. Summerfield ; it 
is whether you want to comply with the request of the Chair. 

Mr. Wrrurow. We had a little difficulty when Mr. Summerfield 
was here before and we do not want to repeat that, but there are cer- 
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tain matters of policy I think we should discuss tomorrow at the reg- 
ular executive session. 

Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield? The gentleman knows the 
Postmaster General is a very busy man. He has been notified to be 
here tomorrow and we should meet his convenience as much as we can. 

Mr. Wirnrow. This is a very important matter. 

Mr. Gross. I thought the matter was settled and that the chairman 
ruled we would meet in executive session tomorrow. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Murray hoped Mr. Withrow would 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. Murray. I think he should. The Postmaster General does not 
represent me, but he is a Cabinet officer and is doing a fine job. I 
have every confidence in him. 

Mr. Moss. I do not think Mr. Withrow is expressing lack of con- 
fidence in the Postmaster General. I think we would profit by a dis- 
cussion of policy matters. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will continue with its hearings. We 
have before us for further inquiry the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission and we will continue our hearings in respect to the ques- 
tion before this committee dealing with the problem of legislation 
respecting the salaries and wages and other benefits of those employ ed 
in the Government service including those in the postal service. Mr. 
Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, testified 
on yesterday. He was asked to return for further inquiry and Mr. 
Moss said he had some further questions to ask. Mr. Moss has the 
floor. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, ACCOMPANIED BY HON. FREDERICK 
J. LAWTON, COMMISSIONER ; JOHN MACY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR; 
ISMAR BARUCH, TECHNICAL ADVISER; ROBERT HARE, CHIEF, 
PAY SYSTEM SECTION; SEYMOUR BERLIN, CHIEF, PROGRAM 
PLANNING; AND MISS EVELYN HARRISON, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF PROGRAMS AND STANDARDS 


Mr. Moss. I will guarantee I will be brief this morning. I have 
another committee meeting I must attend. But I am rather interested 
in the reasons why the recommendation includes no salary increase at 
all in the first two grades. I am concerned with that because I think 
it is generally recognized that there has been a constant living cost 
increase since the last general salary increase was granted Federal 
workers. I am concerned with the low salaried people in Government 
service because cost of living increases have a far greater impact on 
them than on the higher salaried people. I recognize the necessity 
of maintaining some differential betwen the highest. and lowest grades, 
but I feel that in view of the high cost of living consideration ‘should 
be given to increases in the lower two grades, and an increase in excess 
of approximately $6 a month in the third and fourth grades. 

Mr. Crete.ta. Are you referring to this chart of present and pro- 
posed pay scales? 

Mr. Moss. I do not know what chart you refer to. I have the 
chart showing the breakdown of employees into grades. 
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Mr. Crete.ia. This chart is entitled, “Present and Proposed Pay 
Scales of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended.” 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. You will notice in the first two grades 
there is no increase proposed. Do you have an inquiry on that?! 

Mr. Crereiia. No. 

Mr. Moss. There is a breakdown on another chart showing the num- 
ber of employees in each of those classifications. 

Mr. Crerevia. Thank you. 

Mr. Youna. It is our feeling that the lower paid brackets of Federal 
employees are relatively better off than the upper middle and higher 
grades in terms of pay on a comparative basis. Pay for the lower 
grades has generally kept pace with the consumer price index accord- 
ing to our analyses and studies. It might be helpful to show you 
the chart, of which you have a smaller copy, showing a comparison 
of average salaries of office workers under the Classification Act and 
similar workers in industry, which will indicate what I mean. 

The brown column represents the average weekly salary under 
the Classification Act for the jobs listed at the bottom. The blue 
column represents the average weekly salary of similar workers in 
industry. You will note that in only two instances, key punch oper- 
ators and tabulating machine operators, is the blue higher than the 
brown. In those two instances only in this particular group of jobs 
is industry paying more than the Government. I think the tabulating 
machine operator category demonstrates again one of the reasons 
why we would like to be able to hire above the minimum level of 
grade where we have a shortage category. We are having a recruit- 
ment problem for the reason you see here. 

Mr. Moss. That is a matter of national average, is it not? 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Do you not have heavy concentrations of Federal workers 
in certain States and in large cities where the local averages would 
tend to be higher than the national average? The bulk of our Federal 
workers are in the large metropolitan centers, are they not? 

Mr. Younea. We talked some yesterday on the subject of having a 
local adjustment on a wage board basis in order to meet local con- 
ditions. I pointed out to you my feeling that you create more difficul- 
ties than you correct when you do that. Of course that is a subject 
that is currently under study so far as the Commission is concerned 
and we have a very extensive study under way now as to the operation 
of the wage boards, and that enters into this picture. 

Mr. Moss. My point is this: We have X number of employees in 
this GS schedule. Is it not true that the majority of those employees 
are located in population centers where the averages probably are 
higher than the national average? 

Mr. Young. I cannot tell you offhand whether the majority of the 
113,000 or 114,000 employees in grades 1 and 2—I cannot break them 
down as to geography. I do not ‘know where they are located. 

Mr. Moss. It would be a sound assumption, would it not, that the 
Federal employees tend to concentrate in the large metropolitan 
centers. Certainly you have a large concentration in Washington? 

Mr. Youne. Only about 10 percent are in Washington. 

Mr. Moss. That is a large number. And you have a large number 
in the State of New York? 
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Mr. Younc. We have more in the State of New York than we have 
n Washington. 

Mr. Moss. And you have some 238,000 in California ? 

Mr. Youne. Also more than in Washington. 

Mr. Moss. And in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know how many there are in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Moss. One hundred and forty-one thousand. 

Mr. Youn. Of course in a State such as California they are spread 
all over the map. 

Mr. Moss. In California there is a heavy concentration in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and Sacramento. In New York there must 
be a heav v concentration in the city of New York. In Pennsylvania 
there must be a heavy concentration in Philadelphia. If we are going 
to set salaries on averages, should we not give some weight to the 
averages in the cities where a large majority work ? 

Mr. Younes. You may want to do it on a regional or city basis, but 
I would not agree with your basic assumption that you have a ma- 
jority of persons in those particular areas without analyzing the situ- 
ation, because I have considerable doubt whether that is so. Again 
I think the basic question is whether we want a local adjustment factor 
or some standard classified line similar to the wage board system. 

Mr. Corserr. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Moss. In just a moment. I do not think we have to have the 
alternative of a local adjustment factor. I think we should have a 
policy Hetermination on whether the Federal Government is going 
to pay on national averages or will give some consideration to the 
location of most of its employees and the factors which exist in those 
areas Which you have to contend with as a Federal employee, such 
as living costs. I think that is extremely important. 

Mr. Bonty. Will you yield? 

Mr. Moss. I think Mr. Corbett has a question. 

Mr. Corsetr. You were not proposing that the salaries be adjusted 
locally, but that the regional location of employees should be a factor 
in determining ultimate salaries? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. Mr. Bonin. 

Mr. Bontn. The blue lines on the chart which represent industry, 
were they not compiled on a nationwide rather than local basis? 

Mr. Younc. They were compiled on the basis of the 21 major market 
areas, most of which have been mentioned by Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Bontn. But the criteria used on this chart were the same as 
those used for the Government figures; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Bontn. Then it is a fair comparison, and the chart shows in all 
instances Government is above industry except in the instances of the 
tabulating machine operators and the key punch operators; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Youna. That is correct, and most of these jobs are in the grades 
Mr. Moss mentioned. 

Mr. Moss. I think it would be a fair comparison if we were certain 
that we had an equal distribution of the industrial workers with Gov- 
ernment workers. You are taking a sampling and coming up with 
averages, and I think if your averages are going to be helpful all the 
factors such as the concentration of workers in a given area for com- 
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parison should be considered. I do not think it is an unreasonable or 
an unusual approach. 

Mr. Youna. We believe this represents a fair comparison on a fair 
sample basis, Mr. Moss. It is possible to refine samplings almost 
indefinitely and to include or exclude cities or points of concentration, 
but, as we pointed out yesterday in the course of our testimony, I 
believe that this sample with the 21 ms jor areas thi at have been covered 
represents a fair comparison. This includes Boston, Providence, 
Buffalo, the Jersey City area, the New York City area, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Dallas, Cleveland, Detroit, ( ‘hicago, Minnea polis, St. 
Louis, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, and the San Francisco-Oak- 
land area, which are regarded as the 21 major market areas in the 
United States. 

Mr. Moss. And you compare grade for grade? 

Mr. Youne. We took these particular jobs because we felt we could 
get an accurate comparison as between Government and industry. 

Mr. Moss. I know it does not represent a competitive salary in my 
area, and I am confident it does not represent a competitive salary in 
some other areas. I think while the Government should strike aver- 
ages, it should not be at the low end of the average. I think it should 
be sufficiently high not to equal all competitive conditions but to be 
somewhat attractive in the higher cost areas. 

Mr. Youna. That is why we are asking to recruit above grade in 
shortage categories such as in the tabulating machine operator 
category. 

Mr. Moss. Is that a good policy? Where that was done there was 
criticism of that policy. Do you think it is a good policy ? 

Mr. Youne. It tends to work in the direction you have in mind. 

Mr. Moss. You think the shortage category is the only thing we 
should be interested in? What about the caliber of the persons you 
get in these areas? 

Mr. Young. That is a matter of standards and qualifications as to 
the quality of people you get. 

Mr. Moss. In the Denver area recently you had to relax entrance 
standards in order to recruit ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not recall exac tly what the situation was in Denver 
that you are referring to. 

Mr. Moss. I think I have some information on that. I shall try to 
find it and I ask at this time, Mr. Chairman, that I be permitted to 
put it in the record. 

Mr. Corserr. Is the gentleman referring to advertisements they 
ran out there offering inducements to people. to come in, in the way of 
salary advancements ¢ 

The Cuatrman. What is the information the gentleman wants to 
put in the record ¢ 

Mr. Moss. That in the Denver area there had to be a relaxation of 
standards in order to get people to compete for Federal employment. 

The CuatrMan. Does the gentleman have the material at hand? 

Mr. Moss. I just stated I do not have it and that I would try to get 
it together and would like permission to put it in. 

The Cuatrman. What is the source of the material ? 

Mr. Moss. It is a publication. I assume it is a reliable publication. 

Mr. Corserr. It was a published advertisement. I assume it came 
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from the Civil Service Commission. I requested a copy of it which 
has not come in as yet. 

The Cuamman. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman, when he 
has the material, to submit it and make the request ? 

Mr. Moss. When such request has been made heretofore it has been 
granted, but I have no objection to submitting it at a later date. 

The Cuamman. When it is available. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Moss. I will have to ask to be excused. I have another com- 
mittee meeting. 

Mr. Corserr. Before leaving, will the gentleman yield? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Corbett is recognized. 

Mr. Corserr. We both have to go to another meeting. In the com- 
parison of these salaries, let us say they are accurate and represent a 
fair comparison. There is not a great deal of competition, I believe, 
as between the Post Office Department and other Federal employment 
jobs and the very same type of jobs in industry. It is when you get 
into a situation where the person going to work looks over the field 
and decides where he would rather work. We have a lot of machine 
tender jobs and jobs of that kind requiring less manual work than is 
required of senate in the postal field service with much more attractive 
salaries than those paid to post office workers. That is the comparison 
that results in our people feeling that they do need and deserve a 
substantial increase at this time. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Is there anybody else who was not here yesterday 
and would like a chance to inquire? 

Mr. Wirmrow. I would like to ask a question, and I want to apol- 
ogize for not being here yesterday. In the period, 1939-53, could you 
tell us how the increase in salaries of civil-service employees has kept 
up with the cost-of-living index during that same period ? 

Mr. Youne. I shall be very glad to. We have a chart which indi- 
cates that situation which I would like to put up on the easel if there 
is no objection. It shows what has happened in the relationship 
between cost of living and the Federal salary schedule. The red 
column indicates the cost-of-living increase, or rather the consumer 
price index, of 93.6 from 1939 to 1953. The next column, GS-1, shows 
an increase for the same period of 98.4, or substantially higher than 
the consumer price index. Grade 2 shows an increase of 91 percent, 
which is about even or slightly below the consumer price index. Grade 
3 shows an increase of 82.1 percent; grade 4, 76.3 percent, and so on, 
and as you get in the higher grades the discrepancy tends to become 
greater. The dotted caps indicate what the situation would be under 
the revised pay scale we have proposed, which tends to correct in the 
grades where it seems necessary the present existing inequities. This 
again tends to illustrate the fact that grades 1 and 2 are comparatively 
well off taken against the consumer price index and the other grades 
under the Classification Pay Act pay scale. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Do I understand from that chart that the indication 
is that the salaries have ranged above the cost-of-living index? 

Mr. Youne. Only in grade 1. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Only in grade 1? 
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Mr. Youne. Yes. Grade 2 is slightly below, and then it went 
down rather steeply. Grade 15 is 35 percent. In other words, grade 
15 has only increased 35 percent in this period whereby the Consumer 
Price Index has gone up 93.6 percent. 

Mr. Wirnrow. And in this cost-of-living index, if we might call 
it that, you do not include the increase in taxes, do you? 

Mr. Youne. No. That is exclusive of taxes. 

Mr. WitHrow. And that is quite an item. 

Mr. Youna. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Because as compared to 1939 a family of five would 
not pay any Federal income tax and then, as I unde rstand it, as of 
1953 that same family would pay in the neighborhood of $375 in Fed- 
eral income tax. 

Mr. Youne. I can give you some indication of that, I believe, in 
terms of the effect it has on the higher brackets, especially. I think 
we might show the chart on the compression situation to illustrate 
what happens. 

Here you have the relationship between the lowest and the highest 

salaries. This is something I testified about yesterday, but we did 
not show the chart at that time. In 1928, grade 15 was paid nine 
times as much as the lowest adult grade in the scale. In 1951, grade 
15 was paid 4.88 times as much as the lowest grade, showing how the 
grades have been squeezed together. If you ts ake that 4.88 in grade 15 
and adjust it for taxes in grade 15 it drops down to 4.2. This is 
based on taxes for a family of four by way of example. 

Mr. Wirurow. That would mean a man, his wife, and two children? 

Mr. Young. That is correct. If you take grade 18, which has been 
added on since the earliest comparison, grade 18 in 1951 pays only 
6.12 times as much as the lowest grade, and with taxes it drops down 
to an even 5 times the lowest gr ade. So you have a very serious com- 
pression factor in there. If you adjusted this whole business for 
taxes in that earlier chart, it would look much worse than it does here. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Thank you. 

The Carman. Mr. Hagen is recognized. 

Mr. Hagen. When was the last pay raise for Federal employees? 

Mr. Youne. July 8, 1951. That is the top of the blue column on 
that last chart. 

Mr. Hagen. And at that time do you recall whether or not the in- 
crease was up to and equal to the Consumer Price Index figure or cost- 
of-living figure or was it determined at that time that the increase was 
not up to the nec essary amount to equal the increased cost of living? 
We had some testimony from Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Ramspeck in 
connection with postal workers to the effect that the postal workers 
were given an increase about that time and it was not up to the cost- 
of- living i increase but somewhat less. I was wondering if the same 
situation prevailed as to the classified workers ? 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Baruch advises we are not up to the cost-of-living 
index as to the classified workers. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you have some figures on the cost-of-living in- 
crease since that date? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. It is about 4 percent. 


Mr. Wirnrow. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Hacen. Yes. 
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Mr. Wirnr ow. I recall that Mr. R: amspec k, in testifying relative to 
classified emp! loyee Ss tail the pos stal service, testified ths at in order 
to catch up w ith the cost-of-livi ing index they would have to have an 
inc rease of 21 percent, and he repeated that when be ‘ing questioned by 

Judge Anfuso. Mr. Donaldson testified at the same hearing, in regard 
to post: il workers, that they would have to have a 20-percent increase 
in order to catch up with the cost-of- living inde xX. 

Mr. Youna. I have been ima le to determine the basis on which 
those figures were compiled. That testimony was called to my atten- 
tion and we have made a check, but up to di ite we have been unable to 
determine what the basis was for those figures at that time. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. The testimony was given before the committee on 
June 14 and 26; I remember it ve ry distine tly. 

Mr. Youne. I cannot tell you on what basis it was arrived at and 
we have been unable to find a basis for those figures. 

Mr. Hacen. Then it is proper to say that in 1951 the Federal em- 
ployees were given an increase but not up to the level they should 
have received in accordance with the cost-of-living index ? 

Mr. Young. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. Since that time the increase has been 4 percent, approx- 
imately. The average increase in your proposal is 314 percent; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. And I agree the people in the higher brackets should 
have higher salaries in order to get a proper relationship between the 
highest and the lowest salaries; you have to ve that incentive. How- 
ever, the increase being an average of 314 percent, and since the 
increases are higher in the upper gr: ades, app: axently those in the lower 
orades get either no increase or a ve ry small increase. 

Mr. Youna. They get a graduated increase in accordance with the 
long table you have. One also has to keep in mind the fact that the 
great bulk of your population is in the lowest and middle grades, so 
that the largest number of dollars will go in those grades because you 
do not have nearly the number of people in the upper brackets. 

Mr. Hacen. This chart indicates that there are no increases for 
orades 1 and 2. 

Mr. Younc. That is correct. 

Mr. Hagen. And in the chart you showed awhile ago about the 
salaries in the various grades in accordance with the cost-of-living 
index, was it only in the first column that the salary was greater rela- 
tively than in the consumer price index ? 

Mr. Youna. Only. in grade 1. 

Mr. Hacen. It would seem to me we would be justified in increasing 
grade 2 in meron ance with your chart. 

Mr. Youne. Grade 2 is very close to the increase in the consumer 
price index and we believe it is comparable with the pay in a similar 
grade in industry. 

Mr. Hacen. For the first four grades the increase on an average 
would be less than 314 perce nt ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes: 31% percent applies to the total increase in the 
total payroll. 

Mr. Hacen. It is my own opinion, at least, that we are not giving 
enough consideration to those in the lower grades because their in- 
erease, according to this chart, is relatively small. I do agree that 
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the increase in the higher brackets should be relatively larger, and I 
am happy to see that the increases here are fairly good in many in- 
stances in the higher brackets, but the figures indicate to me we should 
give serious consideration in this committee to raising the proposed 
salary increase in the lower grades. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have been talking about the differential between 
the highest and the lowest salaries, that it was 9 times and is now 4 
times. How many times more do you think the fellow at the top 
should get than the fellow at the bottom ? 

Mr. Youna. If i may answer you this way, if you are going to main 
tain the 1939 purchasing power at the grade 15 level, then your rate 
would have to be somewhere approximating $15,648 or a percent 
increase in the present rate of 44.9 percent. 

Mr. Ruopes. What I wanted to know is, how many times more do 
you think the fellow at the top should get than the fellow at the 
bottom? I worked in the printing industry and I did not see that 
range. 

Mr. Youna. About eight times, Mr. Baruch tells me. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you not think you should start at the bottom with 
a wage that guarantees a decent living, not only in comparison with the 
index in 1939 but with what the possibilities are today? I think if 
you will look at the production figures and the great surpluses, it 
seems to me we should consider what the fellow at the bottom is en- 
titled to in order to assure him a decent standard of living. I think 
we overlook that sometimes and that seems to be evident in your pro- 
posal at this time. 

Mr. Youne. We are confronted with a situation where there are 

factors, or perhaps 3, that have to be taken into account: 

First, : OTe cada on the top of your salary scale which is very 
difficult \ go above. 

Secondly, your overall budget considerations which have to be 
taken into account. 

And thirdly, within those limitations how far can one go to adjust 
the present inequities in your pay system so that you can bring your 
jobs into as close a line as possible with the « ‘competitive industri: ul pic 
ture and at the same time preserve the proper spacing between gr: ades 
so that we do not run into the difficulties we have seen of a super- 
visor being paid less than the persons he is supervis 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not think there is any ee on that. 

Mr. Youne. All those factors have to be taken into account. The 
objective of this revised pay scale is to attempt to adjust those in- 
equities within the limitations I have outlined. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the lowest paid salary in Grade 1? Is that 
$2,980 ? 

Mr. Youna. The lowest adult rate is $2,420, which is the CPC 
grade, 

Mr. Ruopes. In that grade your proposal would not recommend an 
increase ? 

Mr. Youne. There would be no increase in that grade. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you think that is the salary that would guarantee 
to any family a decent standard of living today ? 

Mr. Youna. We believe that salary is competitive with the same 
type of work outside of Government. 
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Mr. Ruopes. It seems to me the Federal Government should at least 
guarantee to its employees a salary that is necessary to assure a de- 
cent standard of living even if people in private industry do not pay 
that salary. I believe those people are less organized and less able 
to do something about the situation that confronts them. 

Mr. Youna. It is my understanding that those lower grades are in 
relatively good position with the Consumer’s Price Index, which is one 
gage of w h: at the cost of living is. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions on my right? 

Mr. Murray. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. The Civil Service Commission is operating under the 
Classification Act of 1949 with reference to the various pay schedules 
and standards of classified employees ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sit 

Mr. Murray. As I recall, I introduced the legislation which became 
this Public Law 429 of the 81st Congress, and Mr. Baruch rendered 
invaluable assistance to our committee in the preparation of this legis- 
lation which was finally enacted. As J recall that was the first re- 
classification bill since 1923. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Barucn. Yes. That consolidated about 9 or 10 amendments 
that had been placed in other laws in the meantime, but it was the 
first comprehensive revision since 1923. 

Mr. Murray. I remember you worked long and faithfully with our 
committee in the preparation of this legislation. 

Mr. Barucu. It was a pleasure to do so. 

Mr. Murray. Do you recommend any material basic changes in the 
fundamentals of this legislation, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Youns. No. We have no proposals or suggestions at this time 
for basic revisions in the Classifications Act. 

Mr. Morray. Do you not think the titles relating to the basis for 
classifying positions, and the preparation and publication of stand- 
ards, and the definitions of grades and the step increases therein are 
very fair and are working all right today ? 

Mr. Younes. I believe that they are. Ihave been gr eatly impressed 
with them since I took over this job as Chairman of the C ommission. 
[ think we do have to emphasize two things. First, I think we have 
to go farther in establishing standards; and secondly, I think it is 
terribly important, inasmuch as we have gone as far as we have in 
establishing standards, that we review them periodically to see that 
they are still good standards. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, there is no need for a general new 
classification bill? 

Mr. Youne. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Morray. But there is certainly an urgent and crying need for a 
proper classification bill for postal employees. You are familiar with 
Public Law 134, the Classification Act for postal employees, are you 
not? 

Mr. Youngs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. And do you not agree there is urgent need for a 
thorough revision of that act and the enactment of a new Classification 
Act for postal employees ? 
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Mr. Young. I sincerely believe so, as I pointed out in my opening 
statement yesterday. I think there is a great need for improvement 
in the field of personne] administration in the postal field service and 
the use of job evaluation as a technique in parva wre sound pay rela- 
tionships among jobs. 

Mr. Murray. I thoroughly agree with you. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I wonder if I could ask another question ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. You feel that reclassification should be done by the 
Congress, do you not? 

Mr. Youna. The C ongress has to authorize the classification system 
and the pay scale for the field service. I think it should be the respon- 
sibility of the Department to do the actual classification and job 
evaluation. 

Mr. WirnHrow. With the approval of the Congress? 

Mr. Youne. The Congress would provide the framework, as it has 
in the case of the Classification Act for classified employees, and the 
agencies would work out the job evaluation within that framework. I 
do not think the Congress should set the job evaluation levels. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Do you not think it is dangerous to place that author- 
ity in anybody, in the Postmaster General or you or anybody else, 
the matter of job evaluation, without the approval of the Congress? 

Mr. Youne. I am not sure we are talking about the same thing. 
Certainly we are classifying jobs every day under the Classification 
Act in the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Morray. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do you think the Congress has the time and the tools 
to evaluate all the jobs? I wish you would read Public Law 429. I 
do not know if you were in Congress when it was passed or not. It is 
sound and we need the same Classification Act for the postal employees 
today. Certainly Congress cannot evaluate every job as to its respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Wirurow. I understand that. 

Mr. Murray. That is what you were saying. 

Mr. Wirurow. I understand they cannot do the evaluation, but I 
think Congress should carefully study the evaluations made by any 
department before they approve of them. 

Mr. Murray. We do not do that under the Classification Act for 
the civil-service employees. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. This morning’s paper said that in your testimony yester- 
day you stated you would support higher pay schedules under the 
Classification Act if congressional and judicial salaries were increased. 
Would you amplify that ? t 2 

Mr. Dowpy. I believe the paper said if the executive pay scale was 
raised he would recommend the other salaries be raised. 

Mr. Gross. The gentleman has the lead paragraph in the paper 
today. 

Mr. Dowpy. I read two articles. One said if the congressional and 
executive salaries were raised. In other words, his salary has to be 
raised before he recommends that the others be raised. 
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Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. I think there is no likelihood of this Congress increas- 
ing congressional salaries. 

Mr. Gross. That is not the point. I would like to have an amplifica- 
tion of that statement. 

Mr. Youne. My recollection is that I said yesterday if there were to 
be an increase in the level of congressional salaries there should be an 
adjustment in the Executive Pay Act to keep that in relationship, and 
if both these thi ings were accomplished I would like the privilege of 
reviewing and possibly submitting a revised pay scale for the classified 
service. 

Mr. Gross. It is certainly an “iffy” statement. The judiciary pay 
nothing toward their retirement, do they ¢ 

Mr. Youne. I cannot tell you offhand. 

Mr. Murray. That iscorrect. Federal judges do not pay anything 
toward retirement. That is under a different law entirely and it is 
not handled by our committee, it is handled by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that, but when you hitch that to the others 
it is interesting tome. In your statement yesterday you said: 

Federal workers will gain through the correction of pay inequities, extension 
of incentive awards, and the granting of various fringe benefits comparable to 
those available in private employment. 

I think we can all agree on the correction of pay inequities, but I 
wonder what you mean when you say Federal employees will gain 
through the extension of incentive awards. You do not mean that will 
take the place of salary increases, do you ? 

Mr. Younc. What we are talking about here is what we hope is a 
well-balanced, rounded-out personnel prigram which will adjust the 
pay inequities within the limitations I have outlined and will also 
bring these fringe benefits. I do not think I indicated any of these 
fringe benefits woold take the place of pay increases. 

Mr. Gross. Going a little bit further, what are the other fringe 
benefits that you speak of? I know now on page 6 you speak of con- 
tributory group life insurance for all Federal employees, but that is 
a nebulous proposition because it is contained only in the President’s 
statement. 

What other fringe benefits are there? 

Mr. Youna. We hope to have a proposal on that before the Congress 
very shortly. 

I also list on page 8 certain employee benefits, page 8 of my state- 
ment, which can be regarded as rounding out this overall Federal 
roe program. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have anything in terms of uniforms or some- 
thing of that kind for Federal employees? 

Mr. Youne. You will notice the suggestion that there be uniforms 

r payment for uniforms is not included in this list. We had one 
sills irdy benefit which is included in here; this question of overtime 
and premium pay adjustments which will tend to bring that type of 
payment much more in line with private industry, ‘the incentive 
awards. 

The strengthening and consolidation of the incentive awards pro- 
gram is certainly a possible benefit to employees. 
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Mr. Gross. It is a benefit, but it is not a substitute for a pay in- 
crease. 

Now, in the Federal Government are uniforms furnished to certain 
people in various de ‘partments of the Federal Government, or are 
they requ aed to buy their own uniforms throughout ? 

Mr. Young. I believe the *y are required to buy their own uniforms 
except General Services Administration, where they are furnished. 

Mr. Gross. That is the only place where they are furnished, 
General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Youne. So far as I know. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. I would like to ask Mr. Young one question. 

I understand you have established, by the question Mr. Murray 
asked, that the civil-service classification act for civil-service employ- 

ees is basically satisfactory to date. 

Mr. Youne. I believe so. 

Mr. Reams. And the classification laws now in effect are not sat- 
isfactory in the postal service, that we do need a reclassification act 
there ¢ 

Mr. Youne. That is correct. I think it is badly needed in the 
postal service. 

Mr. Reams. I do not remember having heard any direct testimony 
from you, Mr. oun with reference to the proposed reclassification 
act for the postal service, which is the thing that we are here for, so 
far as the Post Office Department is concerned. 

Will you express yourself as to the proposed reclassification act for 
the postal service, with reference to the Fry report? 

Mr. Youne. I made a series of statements in my opening remarks 
yesterday endorsing the proposal of the Postmaster General for the 
classification system of the Post Office Department. 

The detail with respect to those proposals you have already heard 
many times, I gather, and I have not gone into detail here with 
respect to that, her than to state that this is part of the President's 
program, that administration pe mee program, and that we stand 
behind those proposals and that we believe that the Fry report was an 
adequate sampling insofar as determining what the basic difficulties 
were and we believe that the Postmaster General’s recommendations 
should be followed. 

Mr. Reams. As I understand, you would not want to go beyond a 
general endorsement of the system rather than the det ails of the F ry 
report é 

Mr. Youne. We believe that the proposals of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, as he has outlined them to this committee, are sound and should 
be adopted. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. We have had the testimony in connection with the Fry 
report to the effect that in some instances e mployees would start out 
at less money today than those who are now working in the same job. 

I believe I recall some further testimony to the effect that in some 
instances men who are working under certain supervisors would be 
getting more money than the supervisor himself. 
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Now, if that is true, then I am sure you will agree that that sort of 
thing will have to be readjusted. So you are not willing to perhaps 

categorically endorse every detail of the Fry report; I think you wou d 
probab ly rather endorse it in a general way as to its purposes and 
functions and general pattern. Is that a correct statement} 

Mr. Youne. That is correct, Mr. Hagen. I believe the Postmaster 
General should be given authority sufficiently flexible so that he can 
work out that kind of individual case adjustment that will be neces- 

sary to effect an orderly transition. 

Mr. Hacen. Have you made a report on policy in connection with 
uniforms that are required to be worn by the Federal employees? I 
understand there are certain Federal employees today, working in 
prisons and other places, who are furnished uniforms and others, like 
city mail carriers, who have to supply their own. 

There are some instances perhaps where elevator operators and 
guards and so on are furnished uniforms, or money to buy them; in 
other cases, they supply them themselves. 

Have you made any study on it, or are you ready to report on it, as 
a general policy, as to what should be the policy ; ‘should it be as it is 
today ¢ 

Mr. Youne. A provision for uniform allowance was included in 
Senate bill 2665. I testified with respect to the provision of that bill 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee a short 
time ago. 

At that point I testified to the effect that we were not in favor of 
the provision in that bill which provided uniform allowances. 

Our position with respect to that is largely based on the item of cost 
that is involved. I find, in going into it, it is a much more complex 
subject than appears on the surface when you get into this special 
uniform allowance. 

It is something which has been batted back and forth many times, 
1 gather, by the congressional committees and agencies of the executive 
branch in the past. 

Certainly I would be quite open-minded with respect to giving that 
further study and consideration as far as the Civil Service is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Hacen. We know of some instances, Mr. Young, where em- 
ployees are in the same grade and get the same salary, yet one em- 
ployee has to buy his own uniform which may cost him $100 or $150 
a year, and he is not given extra salary because of the fact that he 
is required to buy his own uniform. 

To me it does not seem fair or proper or just that that should exist. 

Mr. Younes. I would like to read, if I might, Mr. Chairman, the 
excerpt from the statement we gave on this Senate bill 2665 with 
respect to title LV, which is Federal Employees’ Uniform Allowance 
Act, provision for allowance for uniforms to civilian employees of 
the United States who are required to wear uniforms in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

It mentions it does not favor this proposal at the present time: 

A study by the Bureau of the Budget in 1951 indicated that 270,000 civilian 
employees were required to wear uniforms. Since the allowance for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of uniforms would be an amount up to $100 per annum, 
the annual cost of this bill would be substantial. Weighing the benefits to be 
derived from this legislation against the President’s policy of curtailing expend- 
itures wherever possible, we do not recommend such legislation at this time. 
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That has been the position of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Hacen. What is the date of that report, Mr. Young? 

Mr. ao February 19, 1954. 

Mr. Gross. Do you think it is fair to require 1 group in 1 agency 
to buy uniforms and another group not to buy them i in another agency ? 

Mr. Youna. It may be that employees of GSA should be required to 
buy their own to make it equitable. 

Mr. Gross. Why not throughout the Government ? 

Mr. Youne. That again comes back exactly to the same question. 
It is a question of cost and it is also a question of complexity and vari- 
ation of allowance if everyone was wearing the same type of uniform. 

In some places you have a full-fledged uniform; in other places 
you have shirt and trousers, and in other “plac es a hat. 

It varies all the way across the board, and an allowance would have 
to be set for various kinds of uniforms which are subject to variation 
from time to time. 

Mr. Gross. We get right back again to this foreign business. ‘The 
administration wants to reduce expenses. We go right back there 
overseas, and we buy civilian clothes for certain people because they 

can’t wear uniforms when they are off duty. We buy uniforms for 
Gas when they are on duty. We have them stationed in 40 countries 
and pretty soon we will have them stationed over in Ethiopia. That 
will be the 41st country we have people in. 

If we want to cut expenses, let us cut them and cut them in the right 
places. 

The CHarrman. Does the gentleman object to buying uniforms for 
everybody required to wear them in the Government? 

Mr. Gross. I think they ought to be required to buy them for every- 
body in the Government whether they are required to wear them or 
not. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you are ad- 
vocating for the Post Office Department a similar proposal as that in- 
cluded in Public Law 429 in respect to the question of classification ? 

Mr. Youne. I believe sincerely that the postal Federal service needs 
a sound personnel system. To achieve that, I think you have to have 
some kind of basic job evaluation and classification with respect to an 
orderly pay scale following out principles of the Classification Act 
of equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. Morray. In other words, the new classification bill for the 
Post Office Department should prescribe the basis for the standards, 
applying the standards and defining them just like 1949. 

In other words, it would be along the same pattern, not exactly 
alike, but it should be the same pattern, should it not, the same prin- 
ciple? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to ask this one question in connection with 
the statement you made on the Fry report and the recommendation 
to the Postmaster General. Do you think that a sound program of 

reclassification can be made without consultation of the people who 
will have to make up the program ? 

In other words, without consulting the employees ? 

Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 
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Mr. Murray. I know the members of this committee and Mr. Bruce 
and other members of the staff of the committee did not consult with 
employees in the preparation of H. R. 5391, which became the classi- 
fication bill of 1949. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Ruopes. I know the White House made a statement that it 
believes the program should be in line with the practice of progres- 
sive private employees. I have sat in negotiations with private em- 
ployees and employers and I have seen a lot of programs put in effect, 
but I have never seen one progressive employer try to put in a program 
of that kind without consulting the employees. 

It is certainly not good for the morale and the progressive employer 
in private industry would not attempt to do it. 

Mr. Youna. I would assume, Mr. Rhodes, it is the responsibility of 
the Postmaster General to take whatever steps are necessary to insure 
employee morale in the Post Office Department and in the Federal 
service, and I am sure he has that very much in mind. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am afraid he is mistaken if he things that kind of 
program is going to improve morale. I think it will have the oppo- 
site effect. 

Mr. Murray. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Do you not think it is the perogative and duty of the 
Postmaster General to present his own classification bill and then 
call in employees before this committee to comment on it and let us 
have the benefit of their opinion about it? Do you mean that the 
Postmaster General should sit around with these various postal- 
employee representatives drafting the bill? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, but I think when the study was made certainly 
the people working throughout the Postal Establishment should have 
been consulted and their views should have been sought. In that 
way they could arrive at a program that would be a better program 
and certainly would be better for the morale in the postal service. 

That has been the practice in private industry, at least in progressive 
private industry. 

There are some industries where the fellow at the top makes all 
the decisions. I don’t call that progressive private industry. 

Mr. Murray. You are talking about collective bargaining now, are 
you not? That is when the e mploy ees are called in. 

Mr. Younc. We are talking about labor-management relations. We 
are talking about a study of reclassification. It is not a matter of 
collective bargaining. It is just a matter of good commonsense to 
my mind. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Young, I did not gather as yet you completely 
endorsed Mr. Summerfield’s proposal on reclassification. As I un- 
derstand it, you endorse it if it is similar to the reclassification pro- 
gram we have for the reclassified Federal employees. 

Mr. Youne. We are talking in terms of the principles of the Classi- 
fication Act rather than the details. 

Certainly I endorse the Postmaster General’s proposal that he has 
submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Hacen. We are not aware of all the details yet, but I have 
heard that it does contain some provisions where they have complete 
authority in shuffling many employees from one grade to another, 
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in excess of what authority you may have now in the reclassification 
program for other Federal employees. 

Mr. Youne. I think that the principle involved there is that, in 
my opinion, the Congress should allow the Postmaster General suf- 
ficient authority, especially during the transition period, so that he 
has enough internal flexibility to accomplish his objective in an orderly 
way and fair and equitable treatment, with respect to all the 
employees. / 

Mr. Murray. Public Law 429 gives the Civil Service Commission 
the right to change any position from one class of grade to another 
class of "sa whenever the facts warrant. 

Mr. Haagen. The employee, however, has the right of appeal. 

The CHarrMan. We appreciate your being here this morning and 
appreciate your views with respect to the proposed legislation under 
consideration. We thank you one and all for coming before us. 

Mr. Youna. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE OF Post Orrice AND CIvIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 213, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Edward Rees (chairman) presiding. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will hear the gentleman, James A. Campbell. Mr. Campbell 
is accompanied by Mr. W. J. Voss, research director, and Mr. Homer 
Freer, assistant legislative representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. 


Mr. Campbell will proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT; AND W. J. VOSS, 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES ; ACCOMPANIED BY HOMER FREER, ASSISTANT 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, which I have the honor to represent, is 
composed entirely of Government employees, the great majority of 
whom are in positions subject to the Classification Act, in the Federal 
civil service, or in the government of the District of Columbia. The 
membership is distributed throughout the United States, with a siz- 
able portion in the Washington metropolitan area. We have members 
also in Alaska, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal Zone. Let me say 
at this point that I appreciate the opportunity the committee has 
afforded to present our views on the subject of increased pay for 
Government employees. 

The phenomenal rate of growth which has taken place in recent 
vears has made even more astounding the American economy which 
President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message described as 
“one of the wonders of the world.” 

Federal employees are not directly involved in the production of 
services and of goods moving into the channels of commerce, but 
they are nevertheless living under conditions prevailing in this gen- 
eral economy. Thus they are affected as much as are any other 
employed persons by those conditions which react adversely upon 
their incomes. Likewise, they should expect to benefit from the gen- 
eral expansion of the economy in some fair proportion to the ad- 
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vantage which accrues to those whose livlihood is earned in private 
pursuits. 

The overall structure of the American economy has shown an ex- 
panding trend since the early 1930’s. This has continued with no 
significant change up to the beginning of 1954. The trend has con- 
tinued both for the gross national product, which measures the total 
volume of goods and services produced, and for the national income, 
which measures the money earned in producing these goods and 
services. 

There are several aspects to determining the adequacy of salary 
rates established to compensate Government employees whose posi- 
tions come under the Classification Act. In the course of my discus- 
sion of the need for increasing salaries of these employees, I shall 
indicate briefly but in some detail how existing rates fail to meet 
reasonable pay standards. These salary rates must be viewed from 
the standpoint of how much they will buy in the way of all of the 
coods aad services which the ordinary consumer needs to maintain 
himself according to existing standards of living. They can be 
evaluated for their adequacy in relation to the prevailing cost of 
living in 1939, the period which is generally accepted as normal. 

Measuring the purchasing power of salary or wage rates by refer- 
ence to the price level is a practice long in use. It is, however, but 
one criterion for judging progress or regression with respect to 
income. 

To restore much of this lost purchasing power, the federation is 
supporting H. R. 4556. The rates in this bill are modest in amount 
of increases proposed if they are viewed in the light of the loss of 
purchasing power since the prewar period. The table which follows 
shows the extent of this loss and indicates that the raises are not 
excessive. 

The GS-3 salary has purchasing power of $100 below the rate for 
that grade in 1939. The bill would raise it 23 percent. The higher 
grades still do not regain their lost purchasing power. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that the purchasing power of the rate provided in 
H. R. 4556 would still be $144 under the $3.200 paid a GS-9 in 1939. 

We know that as consumer prices rise the individual receives less 
for his money. This has been true for Government employees to the 
extent that the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has risen 95 percent since August 1939. This 95-percent in- 
crease in prices means that the Government employee receives a 
dollar which is worth approximately 51 cents in relation to the dollar 
he earned in 1939. 

The employee may raise his living standard only by increasing his 
rate of pay beyond the rate needed to maintain purchasing power 
equal to that of some prior date. 

It is erroneous to conclude that the employee should receive no pay 
raise if his rate of pay has increased as much percentagewise as the 
cost of living. The employee is only holding his own in relation to 
advancing living costs and is not improving his standard of pay to 
which his increasing skill and experience entitle him. Such reason- 
ing makes no allowance for raising the living standard of the indi- 
vidual inasmuch as it represents mere subsistence. 
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[ place my statement squarely on the right which these employees 
have to raise their living standards as workers in industry have been 
raising theirs. 

hey raising of living standards is a distinguishing characteristic of 
our American economy. Without it the great industries that devel- 
Sid in recent years would not have come into existence and the 
American workman would not be envied throughout the world for 
the standard of living he enjoys. It is the basis of the so-called 
improvement factor in the General Motors and other wage agree- 
ments. The point I wish to emphasize is that this type of agreement 
has recognized increased productivity in an emphatic manner 

It must be borne in mind that the improvement factor is constantly 
operating in the Government service as well as in private industry. 
However, such factors are never taken into consideration in con- 
nection with a pay increase for classified employees. 

As an example of what is being done to increase the productivity 
of Government employees, the following is a record of certain activi 
ties in the Veterans’ Administration for the month of October 1953 
as compared with the month of February 1954. 

(Material referred to is as follows:) 


Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ Administration 


j 
February | Percentage of 





| October 1953 1954 | improvement 
| } 
Number of employees Sdlei 1. 701 4. 400 6.8 
Mail received 5, 537, 254 5, 704, 360 3.0 
Applications received. | 912 742 218. 589 27 
Folders withdrawn -. 1,319, 13 1, 506, 820 14.2 


Mr. Campse.t. The principal features of this comparison are that 
there was a reduction in the number of employees of 6.8 percent 
and there was an increase in volume of work done, running all the 
way from 2.7 to 14.2 percent. 

Under the management-improvement program there was an esti- 
mated saving of $13,472,254 in the fiscal year 1953. These savings 
were accomplished in 20 different agencies of the Government. The 
savings under the agency- -employee suggestion system in 1952 were 
estimated at 31,540,365 , and in 1953, $44,268,279. It is interesting 
to note that the maximum allox rable for such awards had been 
reached about 2 months prior to the end of the fiscal year, and, as a 
result, there were 288 adopted suggestions for which no payment was 
made. 

This type of situation, where employees cannot be paid or are not 
paid for necessary services, is widespread. It exists in many agen- 
cies. One example is in the District of Columbia, where there are 
a number of inspectors whose duty it is to go to various parts of the 
District doing building inspection of various types, sanitary inspec- 
tion, weights ‘and measures Inspection, et cetera. 

These men are allowed $22 a month for gasoline and oil in con- 
nection with the use of their automobiles. This maximum amount 
of $22 a month was established more than 20 years ago when gasoline 
could be bought for about 7 gallons for $1, oil was 20 cents a quart, 
and grease jobs were 50 cents. Now, of course, 7 gallons of gasoline 
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cost more than $2, oil is 45 cents a quart, and grease jobs range from 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

The point I want to bring out here is that when the $22 is used 
up, the men continue to function on their jobs at their own expense, 
and to that extent they are subsidizing the District government. 

It is generally known that $9 per diem is an insufficient amount to 
cover the cost of subsistence in travel which involves large cities. 
Consequently, every Government employee who is required to travel 
on the $9 basis pays part of the legitimate operating expense out of his 
own pocket. 

Another ex: umple, which illustrates the point, is a situation at Tex- 
arkana, Tex. There are two ordnance plants outside that city. One 
is operated by the Army and the other is operated by the firm of Day 
& Zimmerman. All that separates these two plants is a fence. 

On that side of the fence where the plant is operated by the private 
concern, the employees who are required to wear coveralls and safety 
shoes are furnished these items at company expense. On the Army 
side of the fence, the employees have to buy these items out of their 
own pockets. On the Army side of the fence the employees are re- 
quired to have an identification sticker on the windshields of their au- 
tomobiles. They are required to purchase these stickers out of their 
own pockets. These stickers formerly were furnished at Government 
expense. 

These examples appear to be minor in themselves. However, such 
practices are widespread in various Government agenc ies, and they 
have a cumulative effect on the employees’ take-home pay. 

Only by comparing the present economic situation of Government 
employees with that prevailing before World War IT can we obtain an 
appraisal of the plight in which employees find themselves today. 

This has meant a considerable loss to Government employees, be- 
cause they have always been compelled to wait many months before 
their salary rates were increased. Meanwhile, prices were mounting 
and the purchasing value of their incomes was constantly reduced. 
This loss is completely overlooked in any discussion of the salary ques- 
tion which relates it to any date other than 1939. Even if we begin 
with July 1945, when the first postwar pay act was passed, we have ex- 
cluded an increase of 31 percent in the price index which had taken 
place up to that time. 

We have computed the loss to Federal employees from the reduced 
buying power of their salaries caused by rising prices during the pe- 
riod they received several raises. That estimate covers the period 
from omy 1, 1945, the date of the enactment of the first pay act, to De- 
cember 31,1953. It does not take into account the years from 1939 to 
1945 for stein reasons. One reason is that for part of the time em- 
plovees were paid for overtime, which increased their income, but only 
because they worked longer hours to earn it. 

The figures for four of the Classification Act grades will indicate 
how considerable is the accumulated loss for this entire period of al- 
most 9 years. 

The annual salary rates of grade GS-3 depreciated to the extent 
of $3.300 from 1945. The total depreciation for grade GS—5 was es- 
timated at $5.700. The figure for grade GS-7 was $8,200, and for 
orade GS—9, $10,400. 
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The statistical detail is presented in table I. This table shows the 
failure of each pay raise to bring salary rates to the cost-of-living 
level. 

(Material referred to is as follows :) 


TaBLe I.—Classification Act salary rates provided by law compared with rates 
required to maintain purchasing power as measured by the Consumer Price 
Inder 


Rate needed 


Salary rate 
. to maintain 


Actual rate Lose in real 








Period between legislative raises using 1939 on date 
oo a heen purchasing licat wages 
as ¢ F power indicatec 
GRADE 8 
July 1, 1945,? to June 30, 1946 $1, 620 $1, 902 $236 
July 1, 1946,2 to June 30, 1947 1, 680 2 244 342 
July 1, 1947, to June 50, 1938 3. 1,740 2,319 620 
July 1, 1948, to Oct. 31, 1949 2. 1,800 2, 724 546 
Nov. 1, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1950_. 1, 860 2, 970 he) 
Jan. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951 2... 1, 920 3, 050 267 
july 1, 1951, to Dec. 31, 1951 4.... 1, 920 3, 350 146 
Jan. 1, 1952, to Dec. 31, 1953 3 1, 980 3, 430 818 
Total accumulated loss s 284 
GRADE 5 
July 1, 1945,2 to June 30, 1946 2, 000 2, 640 2, 320 320 
July 1, 1946,2 tc June 30, 1947 2, 100 3, 232 2,770 462 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 19482 2, 200 3, 716 2, 896 820 
July 1, 1948, to Oct. 31, 1949 2. 2, 300 4,004 3,351 871 
Nov. 1, 1949, to Dec. 31, 1950 2, 400 4,174 3, 600 669 
Jan. 1, 1951, to June 30, 195i 2... 2 500 4, 667 3 725 471 
July 1, 1951, to Dec. 31, 1951 3_... 2, 500 4,742 4,035 354 
Jan. 1, 1952, to Dec. 51, 1953 3.. 2, 600 5,041 4, 160 1, 763 
Total accumulated loss-- 5, 730 
GRADE 7 
July 1, 1945 2 to June 30, 1946 2, 600 3, 432 2, 452 
July 1, 1946 2 to June 30, 1947 2, 700 4,155 3, 52 633 
July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948? 2, 800 4, 729 3, 648 1, O81 
July 1, 1948 to Oct. 31, 19492 2, 900 5, 049 4,103 1, 261 
Nov. 1, 1949 to Dec. 31, 1950. 3, 000 5, 217 4, 325 1, 041 
Jan. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1951 ? 3, 100 5, 788 4, 450 669 
July 1, 1951 to Dee, 31, 1951 8 3. 100 5, S81 4, 830 525 
Jan. 1, 1952 to Dec. 31, 1953 3, 200 6, 205 4.955 2, 500 
Total accumulated loss. : 8, 162 
GRADE 9 
July 1, 1945 2 to June 30, 1946 3, 200 4,224 3, 64 584 
July 1, 1946 2? to June 30, 1947 3, 300 5, 079 4,275 804 
July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 2 3, 400 5, 743 4, 400 1, 342 
July 1, 1948 to Oct. 31, 1949 2. 3, 500 6, 094 4, 856 1, 450 
Nov. 1, 1949 to Dee, 31, 1950 3, 600 4, 260 5, 100 1, 354 
Jan. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1951 2 3, 700 6. 908 5, 225 841 
July 1, 1951 to Dec. 31, 1951 ? 3, 700 7,019 5, 685 667 
Jan. 1, 1952 to Dee. 31, 1953 4 3, 800 7, 368 5, 810 3, 116 
Total accumulated loss. | 10, 358 


1 Assume Ramspeck increment. 
2? Actual or approximate effective date of law increasing salary rates 
*To bring study to date 


Mr. Campsetu. These figures represent the accumulated loss of buy- 
ing power which took place while an employee who remained in one 
of these grades was waiting for salary increases in the face of rising 
yrices. Even if that employee was advanced to a higher grade, he 
had the right to expect a rate of pay which in reality represented 
greater buying power. Otherwise, there was no real salary increase 
commensurate with greater responsibilities. What happened in such 
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a case was that the employee advanced to a pay rate that had depre- 
ciated in greater proportion than the rate for the lower-grade 
position. ‘ 

This estimate of loss points up a fallacy of using an average as the 
sole measure of pay changes. Let us assume that there was but one 
increase in salaries from July 1, 1945, to July 1, 1953. It would still 
be correct to say the average salary of Classification Act employees 
had been increased to the extent that has been so greatly emphasized. 
Even if this single increase brought the salaries of some employees 
up to the cost-of-living level, it would be evident that they had not 
kept pace with it during the 8 years in which there were no raises. 

It is apparent that the increase in the average does not mean that the 
buying power was maintained year by year for the 8 intervening years. 
That accumulated failure to meet the cost-of-living level is what is 
meant by the statement that a GS-3 employee lost $3,300 in purchasing 
power of his salary. 

These figures are offered only to illustrate how much real buying 
power was lost by Government employees because their salaries did 
not keep pace with the increasing prices of goods and services required 
in their everyday living. 

This is but one indication not only of the need for a salary increase 
but also of the moral obligation which the Government, like any other 
employer, has toward its employees. They have a right to the mini- 
mum expectation of receiving a salary today which is no less than that 
of 1939. Over and above that, I believe they have a right to improve 
the real-wage value of that salary as time goes on. 

The impression circulated so widely of late, that Federal employees 
have fared well from a pay standpoint, is based on the average salary 
for all employees under the Classification Act. If such a comparison 
is made of the average of all Classification Act employees in 1939 and 
again in 1953, it will appear that salaries were substantially increased 
because the average in that period was approximately doubled. 

I am not questioning the figures themselves. I am not saying the 
average salary has not risen substantially. I am saying, however, that 
the average is misleading for the following reasons: 

1. The range of salary rates under the Classification Act is so 
broad ; 

2. Much of the increase has been due to factors not directly related 
to the determination of what rate is proper for a particular position, 
such as within-grade increments and lengevity pay; 

3. The rates for the majority of Classification Act grades are in fact 
below the rates required to maintain purchasing power at the 1939 
level ; 

t. The average does not take into account the loss to the individual 
employee from waiting for a raise in salary. 

The average salary has been increased by reason of the fact that the 
composition of the whole group of Classification Act employees has 
changed. It has been increased also because employees receive annual 
increments and because many employees have, at times, been advanced 
to higher grades as a result of additional duties and responsibilities. 

The average changes as more persons are appointed to lower or 
higher grades. When the Government service expanded in wartime, 
many new appointments were made in GS-2 and GS-3. When service 
rolls were cut back following the Korean conflict, separations were 
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greater in lower grades, leaving proportionately more employees in 
higher grade levels. It has incre: eased the avers age of Classification Act 
employees by $101 although no change in pay rates occurred. 

These are considerations which are not germane to the problem of 
determining the basic rates of pay. 

The use of the average of all salaries paid to the nearly 1 million 
employees under the Classification Act gives us a figure which be- 
clouds the determination of how much the rate of pay in each Classi- 
fication Act grade should be increased. The average is misleading 
because the classific ation rates range from $2,500 to $14,800. It is 
well to bear in mind also that more than 65 percent of the classified 
employees receive less than the average pay, and that 19 Sa my of 
the Government employees receive less than $3,000 a year. In the 
CPC schedule, 48 percent are paid less than $3,000 a year. 

Beginning with the Pay Act of July 1, 1945, the entrance rate for 
grade GS-5 has been increased from $2,000 to $3,410, or 70.5 percent. 
The percentage of increase becomes less for each higher grade. The 
entrance rate for grade GS-7 was increased 62 percent; for GS-9, 58 
percent; and for GS-11, 56 percent over the entrance rates in effect 
in 1945. These increases are in contrast to the 95-percent increase in 
cost of living. 

Grade GS-5 has been chosen as the base point because the latest 
survey of the Civil Service Commission ne that this grade equally 
divided the number of Federal employees coming under the general 
schedule of the Classification Act. 

The administration proposal for increasing the Classification Act 
salary rates is inadequate as a pay raise. It is equally deficient if it 
is intended to be an adjustment of existing rates for the purpose of 
restoring the balance between the grade levels so as to reflect differ-~ 
ences in responsibilities. 

It seems difficult to determine just what the bill is supposed to ac- 
complish. The administration proposal does not make more than a 
slight gesture to correct this situation. Up to grade GS-14, the largest 
increase proposed is $460. For grades 11 and 12 this amounts to in- 
creases of 7.7 and 6.5 percent, respectively. 

Contrast these increases with what would be needed to restore 
1939 purchasing power. The percentage raise needed to bring the 
GS-11 salary to a ie 1939 price level is 24.9 percent, and GS-12, 27.6 
percent. 

The administration proposal ignores 176,000 employees under the 
Classification Act. This many employees i in grades GS-1, GS-2, and 
CPC-1 to CPC+4 would receive no raise whe atsoever. 

Another 363,000 employes in grades GS-3 and +4 and CPC-5 and 
—6 would be given increases of $% 26 to $75. 

Thus 539,000 employees, or 52 percent of those under the Classi- 
fication Act, would either receive no raise or have their pay increased 
no more than $75 a year. This top figure is the equivalent of 3.6 
cents an hour. 

The Withrow bill provides necessary increases for the lower grades. 
It also would give the higher gr: ades more than the administration 
proposal. Yet, it does not prov ide a disproportionate spread between 
grades. It ranges upward in amount providing an increase of 15.8 
percent for GS-11 and 13.3 percent for GS-12. 
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It is important to realize that Classification Act rates are, so to 
speak, big city rates. The Government is competing for the bulk of 
its employees in metropolitan labor markets where industry is offering 
substantially greater rewards. 

The latest survey of the Civil Service Commission shows that 1 
million Federal employees were concentrated in 15 metropolitan areas, 
none of which had a population under 300,000. An additional 250,000 
employees were in the next larger 15 metropolitan centers—63 per- 
cent of total employment is in the cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. 

The increase of the Classification Act salaries does not approach 
the proportion of the increase in income of workers in private busi- 
ness. The average weekly earnings of production workers in manu- 
facturing enterprises amounted to $23.77 in August 1939. By Janu- 
ary 1954, weekly earnings average $70.78, approximately three times 
average earnings immediately prior to World War Il. The increase 
was 198.4 percent, far beyond the increase of any Classification Act 
rates. 

During this period, white-collar workers steadily lost 
comparison with the semiskilled and skilled workers. 

A comparison was made between the rates of pay for unskilled labor 
in the prewar period with rates existing in 1954. This was done on 
the basis of wage data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
specific companies. The proportion of increase of rates for common 
labor or one itted labor has ranged as high as 232 percent in the case 
of the minimum plant rate of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., a subsidiary of United States Steel Corp. The minimum plant 
rate of United States Steel increased from 62.5 cents in 1939 to $1.52 
in January 1954, a rise of 143 percent. 

The hiring rate for unskilled workers in the Michigan plants of 
General Motors Corp. increased from 65 cents in 1939 to $1.61 in 
1954, or 148 percent. The male unskilled rates in most of the plants 
of Swift & Co. ranged from 70 to 72.5 cents in 1942. The rate in 1954 
is $1.50. This is 114 percent above the earlier minimum. A similar 
increase of 115 percent took place in the Bethlehem Atlantic Ship- 
yards betwen 1941 and 1954. 

Mr. Crerecta. Mr. Campbell, at that place you omitted the infor- 
mation you gave on the other occupations ahead of that. At that 
point of the shipyard workers you gave the increase in percentages, 
and the other instances you gave the dollar-and-cents increases or 
present payments in 19% 54. 

Do you have that? 

In other words, you say in that paragraph that the unskilled work- 
ers of the Michigan plant of General Motors is now $1.61, the un- 
skilled rate of Swift & Co. is now $1.50. You give us percentage 
averages. You do that with the Bethlehem Steel but you do not give 
us the present rate. 

Mr. Camppeiy. The present rate is $1.56. In 1941 it was 72 cents. 

Mr. Creretia. For unskilled? 

Mr. Camesecy. That is labor. 

Mr. CreTetta. Do you have a breakdown in those three instances 
of skilled and unskilled labor? I refer to the General Motors plant 
at Michigan, for instance? Do you have an unskilled labor rate 
there? 
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Mr. Campsetu. That is the unskilled. 

Mr. Creretta. Do you have the skilled rate? 

Mr. Campsety. No; we don’t have the dollars-and-cents figure on the 
skilled. 

Mr. Creretta. Do you have the skilled rate for the Swift & Co. 
plant? 

Mr. Campseit. No. These are all unskilled that we have here. 

Mr. Cretetnta. Thank you. 

Mr. Campsett. Wage rates in big industrial plants have more than 
kept pace with cost of living during the period since Federal Classifi- 
cation Act employees received their last raise effective June 30, 1951. 
The minimum hiring rate in General Motors plants in the Detroit 
area increased 15 percent from wees 1951 to June 1953. Minimum 
hiring and job rates in the Ford plants also rose 15 percent from 
March 1951 to September 1953. T ‘Re minimum hiring rate in Michigan 
plants of General Motors was $1.38 March 5, 1951, and $1.59 June 
1953, an increase of 15 percent. The minimum hiring and minimum 
iob rates in Detroit plants of the Ford Motor Co. were $1.43, March 
5, 1951, and $1.655 September 7, 1953. This was an increase of 15 
percent, 

Mr. Creretita. Again, Mr. Campbell, getting back to dollars and 
cents, what is the minimum hiring rate in dollars and cents in the 
General Motor plant n Detroit? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, It i $1.61 now. We don’t have it for March 1951. 

Mr. Crereitta, For what kind of work; still unskilled? 

Mr. CAmpsBeti. Yes, sir; unskilled. 

Mr. Cretetia. Thank you. 

Mr. CampBe.u. The increase in cost of living during that time was 
about 4 percent. 

The Government approach to the prob lem of adjusting the rate of 
wage-board employees is far more realistic than in the case of classi- 
fied employees, and it is of particular significance in view of the fact 
that these adjustme nts are made only where it has been determined in 
advance that there has been an increase in the prevailing rate. 

Sizable increases have been given the Government’s own industrial 
employees paid an hourly rate established on a prevailing-rate basis. 
The comparison cannot be carried back beyond the early months of 

1943, well after the war began. 

The record shows that in Washington, D. C., the rate for grade 2 
laborer under the Army-Air Force Wage Board advanced from 75 
cents in 1943 to $1.40 last April. This was an increase of 86.7 percent. 

The Washington, D. C., rate for gr: oT 15 electrician increased in 
the 10-year period from $1.18 to $2.06, or 74.6 percent. 

In Detroit, the increase in laborer yanes was 126 percent and for 
grade 15 electricians 90.2 percent. 

The index of weekly earnings of clerical and professional oceupa- 
tions prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York shows that 
the earnings for this group of salaried workers rose from 100.2 in 
August 1939 to 219.0 in December 1953. This was an increase of ap- 
proximately 119 percent. On the basis of this index the clerical and 
professional salaries in the Federal Government have not kept pace 
with those outside. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank index of weekly earnings of 
all employees, on a salaried and wage basis, shows a much greater in- 
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crease than for salaried workers alone. The increase from August 
1939 to December 1953 was 153 percent. This shows further that the 
salaried Federal employee is lagging considerably behind the 
procession. 

In considering this whole pay-raise problem, it is important to keep 
the facts in true perspective. There are various arguments for increas- 
ing salaries, such as the rise in the cost of living, the need not only for 
maintaining but raising the living standard of the Federal employee, 
and the comparative advantage of employees in industry whose wages 
and salaries have been increasing at a much higher rate than those 
of classified employees. 

Mr. Crerrecta. Can you give us the increase in all these cases, Mr. 
Campbell? Do you have the figure represented by the 153-percent 
increase? That is, can you give us the wage limits making up that 
153 percent ¢ 

Mr. Camppetu. It is an index developed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mr. Crerec.a. I appreciate that, but can you tell me in dollars and 
cents what that amounts to? 

Mr. Camppeci. No, sir, I can’t now. I think we could furnish that. 

Mr. Creretia. It would appear to me to be very important. We are 
dealing in dollars and cents here and not mathematical computations 
in percentages. 

Mr. Campsetn. We can try to get it for you. 

Mr. Creretia. Very well. 

The CratmrmMan. Without objection, the information will be fur- 
nished and submitted as a part of Mr. Campbell’s statement : 

(Information referred to is as follows :) 

The dollar figures on which the indexes of weekly earnings prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York were found not to be readily available upon 
communication with the institution. The average dollar earnings for clerical 
and professional employees and for all nonagricultural workers are not derived 
by the bank. Indexes for these groups, it was stated in a letter from the chief, 
domestic research division of the bank, are the results of combining weighted 
indexes for the individual series which comprise major categories. 

Mr. Camrpety. There are conditions in the Federal civil service 
growing out of inadequate salaries and other undesirable aspects of 
governmental employment which increase the cost. of operating the 
Government. These are overlooked but they represent areas in which 
real savings may be made. I would like to direct attention to one 
such condition—the high rate of turnover. 

Voluntary separations of Federal employees ran as high as 437,000 
in a single year during 3 of the most recent years for which statistics 
are available. In 1950, 212,000 Federal employees voluntarily left 
their jobs. In 1951, the number was 437.000, and in 1952. 399.000. 
For the first 11 months of 1953, the total is 307,000, which is at the 
annual rate of 335,000. Thus there is no indication that the rate 
of turnover has greatly diminished. 

This situation is admittedly costly. Industry has long recognized 
that fact, and industrial firms that follow sound management policies 
have worked to reduce turnover because of its costly aspects. It is 
costing the Government many thousands of dollars. ~ 

We made our own estimate of the cost of this turnover from January 
1950 to the latter part of 1953. Our estimate was that the cost to 
the Government in this period of almost 4 years has been approxi- 
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mately $1 billion. This is a quarter of a billion dollars more than 
the cost of an $800 average salary increase for all employees under 
the Classification Act. 

We tried to make our estimate conservative. If it seems high, it 
should be remembered that it is based on the fact that during the last 

calendar years 1,400,000 Federal employees have voluntarily left 
their jobs. 

That this turnover is costly is further proved by the fact that 34 
percent of Government emp loyees had 5 years or less service, accord- 
ing toa study by a congressional committee in 1951. 

Mr. Downy. May I interrupt there for a moment / 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. You are talking about classified employees now, are 
you! 

Mr. Camppetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dowpy. How many classified employees are there / 

Mr. Camppect. Aproximately 114 million. 

Mr. Downy. In other words, in 4 ‘years there has been more than a 
complete turnover: is that correct ? 

Mr. Murray. Are you referring to regular employees that left the 
Government, 114 million? 

Mr. Camppe tit. Regular. 

Mr. Dowpy. In other words, that is more than a complete turn 
over in t years, is that right ? 

Mr. Camppenn. Yes, sir, insofar as numbers are concerned. The 
flow in and out is constant. It was nearly a half million in 1 year; 
437.000. 

Mr. Downy. Is that complete termination, or is that transfer? 

Mr. Campretnt. No; this is voluntary. “Quits.” 

Mr. Murray. You are not referring to employees who retired ? 

Mr. C \MPBELL. No. Not reduction in force, not retirements: vo 
untary * ‘quits. 

Mr. D AVIS. Each one of them replaced by a new employee ? 

Mr. CampsentnL. Presumably. In most instances they would be; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Why is there such a demand for Federal employ- 
ment all the time? 

Mr. Campsett. A demand for Federal employees ¢ 

Mr. Mt RRAY. People who are seeking jobs with the Government all 
the time. 

Mr. Camppe.L. A good many of the agencies have developed their 
own recruiting teams and have been sending them all over the country 
to recruit employees. 

Mr. Mt RRAY. That consists principally of the defense agencies, does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Camppecyt. Yes; probably the defense agencies. 

The Cramman. Mr. Campbell, do you have a general breakdown 
on that subject matter with respect to the various agencies, for ex 
ample, what the turnover is in Defense, in Interior, Agriculture, and 
soon’ Do you happen to have that information ¢ 

Mr. Camppeui. I don’t know whether that is available. or not. 

These are all Civil Service Commission figures I am using. 

The CuatrMan. Just general across the board, but not according 
to agencies; am I right? 
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Murray. This figure of 1,400,000 Federal employees who vol- 
untarily left their jobs, it does not include reduction in force, does it? 
Mr. Cameseti. No, sir. We are talking about voluntary quits. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask. 

The CHAIRMAN, oe ‘retella. 

Mr. Crerecia. Mr. Campbell, of the 1,400,000 who voluntarily left 
the employment, how many of them ultimate ly returned again to the 
Government service ? 

Mr. Camrseti. That would be a very difficult thing to find out. If 
we could get from the Commission the number of reinstatements it 
might approach it; but I doubt if that figure could be obtained. 

Mr. Creretca. There must be some sort of an index of the man’s 
activities who has worked at one time for the Government. 

Mr. Campseti. Whether they would keep statistics on the number 
of reinstatements I don’t know. 

Mr. Creretta. A person may voluntarily leave the Defense Depart- 
ment and FO elsewhere, in all probability. 

Mr. Camppbeti.. You mean elsewhere in the Government. 

Mr. CrRETELLA. Yes. 

Mr. Camppeti. We have the figures on transfers. 

Mr. Crerecua. I am talking about the voluntary separation from 
the service and then ultimately going back into the Government serv- 
ice again, either in the same de ‘partment or another de ‘partment. 

Mr. Campsetn. That would be a reinstatement figure, Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Creretia. Reinstatement would be back on the same job. I 
am talku vy about voing on to another job. 

Mr. Campsectu. Not necessarily. 

The CHarmrmMan. You may proceed, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campseiy. That this turnover is costly is further proved by the 
fact that 34 percent of Government employees had 5 years or less 
service, according to a study by a congressional committee in 1951. 
Employees who had 10 years or less service represented 78 percent of 
all regular employees on the rolls in that year. Less than 5 percent of 
the employees, or about 50,000 persons out of a million and a quarter, 
had served the Government 25 years. This indicated that the Fed- 
eral Government is not able to retain as many employees as it should. 
It shows also that fewer persons are making the Federal civil service a 
career. This is another argument for better pay and working con- 
ditions. 

Contrast this record of less than 5 percent of employees serving the 
Federal Government 25 years with the record of a private ly owned 

and operated utility ente rprise which recently came to my attention. 
Che Consolidated Edison Co.., operating in the New York metropoli- 
tan area, recently signed a union contract granting a $2 a week auto- 
matic pay increase to all employees having 25 years of service. The 
announcement of this agreement stated that about one-half of the 
company’s 24,000 workers qualified for this increase because they had 
25 years of service. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask a question. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. That would carry you back to ar How many classi- 
fied Federal employees were there in 1929, Mr. Campbell? — 

If you do not have it, it is all right. 

Mr. Camppet.. We will be glad to furnish it, Mr. Davis. 
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The Cuamman. Without objection, the information will be furn 
ished and included in your statement. 

(Information referred to is as follows:) 

The number of employees in the executive branch of the Federal Government 
in 1929 was 559,579. 

Mr. Downy. Judge Davis, will you yield a moment ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

‘The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. If all of the people working for the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1929 were still working for the Federal Government, there 
would not be half of them working 25 years, would there? Even if 
all of them that were working in 1929 were still on the payroll, have 
we not got 5 or 6 times as many working for the Federal Government 
now as we did in 19294 

Mr. Campse.tu. I don’t know what the figure was in 1929. 

Mr. Downy. Maybe it is more than 5 or 6 times. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. CamMpsexu. There is another aspect that likewise needs to be 
kept in perspective. It is the proportion between the raise that the 
employees are asking and the total amount of money spent for gov- 
ernmental activities. The increase we are s ip} orting is an average of 
$800 for employees. whose positions are subject to the Classification 
Act. One anda a wter million employees would be affected. 

The total of all budget expe nditures in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1953, in round figures was $74 billion. The salary increase pro 
posed is approximately 1 percent of this total expenditure figure. The 
entire pay roll for Classification Act employees in the fiseal year 1955 
was less than 6 percent of all Federal expenditures. 

The cost of prov iding for the national secur ity is re presente “<l by 
the budget for the Department of Defense. The total Defense De- 
partment expenditure was 65.4 percent of the total Federal budget ex- 
penditures in fise al 1953. At the end of the fiscal year there were 
an estimated 529,000 employees who were subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act. The total amount paid this group in salaries during the 
year was about $2.2 billion or 4.5 percent of the total Defense Depart- 
ment budget last fiscal year. 

No one would suggest that their job is not a vital one. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, with just under 30,000 employees, includes the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, Prison Service, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. All are doing a job vital to the safety 
of this country. 

Others could be mentioned with necessary but perhaps less glamor 
ous duties. No one can question the need for Internal Revenue Serv 
ice, but few may realize the contribution it makes. The total collec- 
tions by the Internal Revenue Service in fiscal year 1953 amounted to 
70 billion. The total payroll for the entire Service last fiscal year 
was $244 million. The amount of tax money collected was $285 
for each $1 spent on salaries. 

The Public Housing Administration is an example of a Federal 
agency which has an income far in excess of its operating costs and 
turns into the Federal Treasury a sum appreciably larger than its 
administrative expenses. 
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The income from the Public Housing Administration war housing 
program was $117 million in the fise al vear 1953. The administra- 
tive e xpenses Tor that program were he million. After — and the 
project expenses were met, there was a net income of $33 million. 
The cost of salaries was 1.7 percent of the gross income. 

{ll Federal Housing Administratfon operations are financed out 
of income. Operation in the fiscal year 1953 cons a n a net in- 
come of $71.8 million. It is expec ted to be more than $85 million in 
1954, and $99.5 million in 1955. Contrasted to these figures is $4 
nillion for sdiuladabvabien salaries in fiscal 1953. While this figure 
will appear in the appropriation, there will actually be no cost to the 
Government. 

There is a necessary administrative portion of the overall defense 
expenditure, as well as that of all other Federal activities. The 
amount represented by salaries to the white-collar employees in the 
Defense Department is devoted to work that is a vital part of doing 
the defense job effectively. I offer an authoritative opinion on this 
score by a high military officer. 

In his testimony before the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
considering the 1953 budget, Maj. Gen. M. J. Asensio, Director of 
Budget, Department of the Air Force, declared with emphasis that 
the so-called graded or Classification Act employees were doing an 
essential job. 

These employees 
said General Asensio 
cannot in any sense, be regarded as overhead. They are as much of the produc- 
tion line as any aircraft mechanic. 

He said further: 

It is widely assumed that there is a clear distinction between the type of work 
performed by graded and wage-board employees. Graded employees are often 
thought of as overhead or paper pushers, while the wage-board employees are 
regarded as the producer, the man who labors with his hands. No such clear- 
cut situation exists. 

ne need but consider the fact that there are thousands of Govern- 
ment employees in various branches of the engineering profession, 
the physical sciences, and others included in electronic research, mete- 
orology, geology, et cetera, to bear out General Assensio’s statement 
that classified e mployees can in no sense be regarded as overhead. 

Finally, there is the impo rtance of a further pay increase to the 
Government itself. The Civil Service Commission has found it in- 
creasingly difficult to recruit young people who are of the caliber that 
may be developed in later years into high-level administrators or 
Tec hnici ians. M: any young peop le would pre fer to work for the Gov- 
ernment. They feel it offers an opportunity for a high type of service 
but from a financial standpoint they feel they cannot afford a Govern- 
inent career. 

The American Federation of Government Employees believes the 
Government is entitled to the services of these promising young 
people. It also believes the Government is entitled to the continued 
services of men and women who have gained valuable experience in 
Government. It may not be practicable for Government to compete 
with industry but it can gfford its employees a fair and equitable 
standard of living and in that respect come closer to industry. 
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It is to the distinct advantage of the Federal Government not only 
to seek and obtain the best qualified persons but to retain their serv- 
ces wherever possible. Itis just food business to do so. 

We are, therefore, advocating a pay raise for Classification Act 
employees at this time. 

It is our firm belief that the increase is merited for the following 
reasons : 

1. To adjust upward many of the rates in grades in which previous 
raises were proportionately small and below a cost-of-living level; 

2. To permit some small increase in living standards for employees 
n the first several grades; and 

De To compensate employees in some measure for the accumulated 
loss caused by the repeated lag of pay raises behind the rise in prices. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, our federation supports H. R. 4556 cov- 
ering Classification Act employees. We wish to express deep appre- 
ciation to the author of the measure, Representative Gardner R. 
Withrow. 

In addition, the American Federation of Government Employees 
desires to thank those Members of Congress and of this committee 
who have sponsored pay-increase legislation for Federal employees in 
the 83d Congress. 

The Cnarrman. We appreciate your comprehensive statement on 
the subject matter, Mr. Campbell. We are glad to have had you with 
us this morning, 

I would just like to ask about two questions: 

First, approximately how many classified employees are there in the 
Government now ¢ 

Mr. Campsett. An approximate figure would be 1,025,000. 

The CHarrman. Approximately how many employees does your 
organization represent ¢ 

Mr. Campseci. Our peak membership in the last year was 94,000. 

The CuHarrman. And a good share of them are here in Washington, 
D. C.; is that correct ? 

Mr. Camppei. Yes, sir; about 11,000 in Washington, D. C. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. How old is your organization, Mr. Campbell ¢ 

Mr. Camrpvety. Twenty years. 

Mr. Murray. I believe there are two main groups representing the 
employees under the Classified Act of 1949; is that correct ? 

Mr. Campreit. We think there is just one. 

Mr. Murray. What is Mr. Steward’s organization? Is that the 
National Federation of Federal Employees? 

Mr. Campsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Does the group not also represent certain classified 
employees ? 

Mr. Camprety. I understood that they do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. Is your organization affiliated with any labor 
movement ? 

Mr. Camrnets. Yes, sir. We are affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Campseti. Since our inception 20 years ago. 
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Mr. Murray. Then all of your group belong to the American Fed 
eration of Labor? 

Mr. Campsetu. Our organization is affiliated with the American 
Federat ion of Labor. 

Mr. Murray. What would be the cost of H. R. 4556, which you are 
endorsing and asking this committee to approve ¢ 

Mr. Camppetit. About $800 million. 

Mr. Murray. You make a mateo that there would be an average 
increase of $800 for each employee. If one es on and a quarter are 
involved, it would be about $1 billi on would it not? 

Mr. Campsecyu. The figure on the number of employees is 1,025,000. 
And the estimated cost would be $820 million. 

Mr. Murray. I believe H. R. 4556 prov ides for a maximum increase 
of around $1,000 in some of the higher grades? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. What do you think of the suggestion that all the em- 
ployees now under the CPC schedule be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Wage Board ? 

Mr. Camrpecy. I think that the suggestion is in order, with the pos 
sible exception of some of the unski lle d people. It is very much 
order for the rest of them. 

Mr. Mt RRAY, That wot ld include also the unskilled employees ¢ 

Mr. (CAMPBELL. It does in some ll tances at le ast. In a eood many 
instances they wo ild lose by it. ; 

Mr. Mi RRAY. How would they lose by it? 

Mr. Camrse. To use one example, it would affect the people who 
do the cleaning work in the buildings, Government buildings. And I 
am sure you have seen, as I have seen, in many, many instances in 
office buildings the women doing the cleaning at night. If they estab- 
lished the prevailing rate it is not going to a very high. 

Mr. Murray. What is the prevailing rate today for charwomen? 

Mr. Campsety. In private industry ’ 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Camppsetu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Murray. I see H. R. 4556 proposes that charwomen, the ones 
to whom you just referred, be paid at a rate of $3,300 per year. Do 
you think that charwomen in private industry would get that kind 
of rate of pay ¢ 

Mr. Camppeti. I don’t think they do. But that doesn’t mean that 
vhat they get is right. ' 

Mr. Murray. Are you proposing that the rate of pay for charwomen 
be increased from the present basis of $2,700 a year to $3,500 a year, a 
$600 increase? How much does that figure an hour, on a 5- day, 48- 
hour week ? 

Mr. Camrseti. Approximately $1.65 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inject a thought here. 

Mr. Campbell, I have the 7 ayne County civil-service qualifications 
for a custodial worker. The entrance sal: ary is $3.384 to $3.564. What 
the longevity rates are now : ide not know, but there are additional 
rates given. ut the starting salary figure which is equivalent to the 
Government, of $2,400, the Post Office Department figure, I believe, is 
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$2,800. So they receive about $500 to $800 more than the Federal 
Government in comparative salary groups. 

Mr. Camppety. That is in Wayne County. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. That is right. ‘That is in Detroit. 

Custodial workers would be the people you are talking about, the 
charwomen and so forth. 

Mr. Camesetyt. Many of the political subdivisions and private utili- 
ties have rates for those people higher than the Federal rates. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In other words, you say the salaries might be lower, 
but that does not mean they will be lower, acc ‘ording to the CPC grade 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Campsetyu. That is right. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. It would not be lower throughout the whole country, 
except in a few localities ? 

Mr. Campseti. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Campbell, I appreciate your statement; you have 
done a very fine job in giving us your story. 

On page 2 of the bill H. R. 8093, that is the Reclassification Act. 
can you tell us the number of employees in each of those grades, or 
has that already been given to the committee? 

In the case of the Post Office Department we have the number of 
each grade as proposed. If we do not have the information already, 
I would like to have the information as proposed in this bill, the num- 
ber in each grade. 

Mr. Camrse.tut. We can furnish that information. 

(Material referred to is as follows :) 





Gis ( *{ Gs PC 
Grade cheduk cl ‘dul Grad S hedule sdheeute 

7. 924 OR 17 50, 738 

2 25, 959 12 35, 413 

; 21, 981 13 21, 085 

4 13, 788 14 8, 685 

5 12, 393 15 3, 921 

6 20, 251 16 445 

7 12,015 17 169 

eo: 6, 059 18_. 66 

Ci 5. ‘ 76, 282 1, 886 

10 13, 777 1, 571 Total 909, 397 115, 931 


Total employees, June 30, 1953, 1,025,328. 


Mr. Hagen. I recall in your testimony today you make a reference 
to the number of employees in grades 1 and 2 who are not given any 
increase at all. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Campsey. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. Then also the number of employees in grades 1, 2, and 

and 4 for the crafts, protective, and custodial sc heduled employees ? 

Mr. Camprety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. In the first instance, 176,000 employees are getting no 
inc ‘rease under this bill in grades 1 and 2. In the second instance, 

363,000 employees in grades ‘1, 2, 3, and 4 are getting no increase in the 
CPC schedule. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Campse.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Is this new schedule then exactly the same as the old 
schedule in grades 1 and 2? 
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Mr. Campspe.tyt. You mean in H. R. 8093 ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Camppetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. There is no reduction in any instance, of course? 

Mr. Camese.u. No. 

Mr. Hacen. How many other organizations represent Federal em- 
ployees, outside of the postal department, in lastin to your own? 
Do you happen to know the number of them or the names of them? 
Are there quite a number ? 

Mr. Campsett. No. There is the National Federation that Mr. 
Murray referred to a while ago and the American Federation of Tech- 

cal Kngineers. 

Mr. Hacren. There are other organizations representing smallei 
groups ¢ 

Mr. Camrpeti. Yes, s 

Mr. Hacenx. You re prese nt the largest group ? 

Mr. Camrpeui. There is a group of internal-revenue employees that 
have an independent organization. 

Mr. Hagen. In your — ion, do all of these organizations support 
your position here, or » they in conflict with your wishes in respect 
to salary increase proposals 

Mr. Campse.t. I don’t be lie ‘ve they are. I haven't heard any speci 
statements from them, ran I am reasonab ly sure that they ye 
in agreement with us. 

Mr. Hagen. Thank you very much. 

The Cnatrman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I just have one question. 

1 believe, Mr. aanneM, that you said there are 2.337.000 Federal 
employees now all told: j that about the correct fioure f 

Mr. Camppet.. That * about it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You stated, I believe, that 1,025,000 of them were class: 
hed employees. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, Sl] 

Mr. Day Is. An d there are about 200.000 postal employees. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Yes, ; 

Mr. Davis. That woul ai leave, then, about 800,000 not coming within 
those two groups. Could you break that down and tell us just why 
they are placed in the scheme for Federal employment, this 800.000 2 

Mr. ( C AMPBELL. The bulk of them are in the Defense Department. 
They are Wage board employees. 

Mr. Davis. Mostly in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. CaMpsBeti. Mostly, yes. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. No questions. 

The CHarrMaAn. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. I have no further questions. 

The CuarMan. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broymu.., Mr. Campbell, in your table I there. what do you 
mean by that first column of figures, salary rate using 1939 as a 
hase? ‘That is not the salary for those partic ular grades in 1! ae, is it? 

Mr. Campsen. In the first column, that is the sal: ary for 1939, That 
is the basis for these calculations. 

In other words, grade 3 base rate in 1939 was $1.620 per year. 
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Mr. BroyuiLt. Then you come down here to January 1, 1952, to De- 
cember 31, 1953; you hs ave $1,980 as the base rate in 1939. You ch: inge 
that as the dates change. The salary for grade 3 in 1939 was the 
same in 1953 as it was in 1946. It is the same base, is it not ? 

Mr. Campseci. That shows the range in the grade. These are 
automatic promotions. This $1,980 is the maximum; $1,620 is the 
minimum of the grade. 

Mr. BroyHiu. In 1939 2 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In 1939. 

Mr. Broyutnn. Then those other dates you have down here have no 
be: ang on the changes that vou have in column 12 

Mr. CamMppne.t. It assumes that the employee stayed in grade 3 at 
the 19: . rates and got his within- a ade year after year. 

Mr. Broyriti. With no other salary increase 

Mr. Voss. If there had been no pay raises in 1951. 

Mr. Broyuiiy. In the third column, you are using that last figure 
in each grade in that column. That is the top salary for that grade, 
is it? 

Mr. Voss. That is the existi ng rate, as fixed by the Pay Act of 1951. 
But there again it is comparable, om ste p within the gr: ade. 

Mr. Ee ital The top of the grade 

Mr. Voss. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuiny. And the first igure in the column is the bottom of 
ihe grade ¢ 

Mr. Voss. Yes. 

Mr. Broyuintn. And the first figure in the column is the bottom of 
the grade / 

Mr. Voss. That is right. 

Mr. Broynitn. Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Bolton ? 

Mr. Bouron. I have no questions. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Campbell, I think you have given us a very infor 
mative statement. I want to ask you about this: 

In your statement you pointed out that certain considerations, on 
the basis of pay fixing, that have been used in the Classification Act 
are not germane to the i issues. That in substance is your ne ition on 
this whole proposition as stated in your prepared statement, is it not, 
and the other parts of it illustrate what you have set out here in these 
four points ¢ 

Am I correct in the way I grasp that? 

Mr. Camppe.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reams. There is one other thing which is not connected with it 
directly that I would like to ask you and get your interpretation on. 

You refer to the total budget for the year ending 1951, in round 
figures, $74 billion, and the entire payroll for that same year was less 
than 6 percent for all Federal expenditures. 

Now, that, I take it, is just to illustrate a point. 

You would not tie salaries into the gross expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment or of a business, would you ‘ Would you think that would be 
sound ? 

Mr. Camrsetn. The point that we wanted to make there, Mr. Reams, 
is that to just simply say this is going to cost $1 billion and that is too 
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much, that is not presenting the situation as we think it should be 
presented. 

We are thinking in terms of the biggest business in the world here, 
and, naturally, anything that you would be doing would cost more 
than the same thing being done someplace else. 

So that we wanted to bring out the relationship between the overall 
expenditures and what it cost for salaries, and the cost for salaries is 
well within reason. 

Mr. Reams. If you were to tie salaries to a budget, then when we 
have the much desired reduction in budget you would have a com- 
mensurate reduction in salary ; you would not advocate that, I take it? 

Mr. Campseti. We would not advocate a salary reduction ¢ 

Mr. Reams. When the budget is reduced. 

Mr. Camppe.. No. 

Mr. Reams. The work might continue on the same basis, that is, to 
illustrate a gross point of expenditure. But that would not be a 
principle that you would advocate, of tying salaries into the size of 
the budget ? 

Mr. Camppett. No. Our only purpose in making this reference 
was to bring out the point that the cost of salaries is one of the lower 
costs of Government, one of the smaller items in Government, in 
reality, because so far as transportation employees are concerned it 
is less than 6 percent. 

Mr. Reams. I took it that way, that that was what you meant, 
because I did not believe you wanted salaries hinged to the cost. 

Mr. Campseti. No. 

Mr. Reams. If the cost of Government and defense were reduced, 
it really would not make any difference as to the need for the salary ; 
if the Government were operated at a maximum efficiency and there 
were no defense problem the size of the budget would be much less and 
the relative amount for salaries would increase, then, would it not, a 
considerable amount ? 

Mr. Campseti. Assuming the same number of employees. 

Mr. Reams. It would even increase in ratio, assuming there was a 
reduced number of employees, under those circumstances? 

Mr. Campsent. Yes. There would be a proportionate change, 
naturally. 

Mr. Reams. It is an interesting analogy, but I just did not feel that 
you did want to tie those two figures together, because I do not believe 
that when a reduction in budget comes there would be a commensu- 
rate reduction in force; nor would you desire a commensurate reduc- 
tion in salary, would you? 

Mr. Campseiy. It would hinge on that; it would hinge on the eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr. Reams. Yes. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Campbell. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. I have no further questions. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. Avexanper. I would like to ask, Mr. Campbell: What was the 
percentage increase due to cost of living since the last pay raise was 
granted ? 

Mr. Campsrit. The percentage in the cost of living, the increase in 
the index ? 
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Mr. Atexanpber. That is right. 

Mr. Campsetn. Approximately 15 percent. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Since 1951; since the last increase ¢ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALexanper. What was your proposal; what percentage would 
that be / 

Mr. Camppeti. We have pointed out the percentage increase in 
certain instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. You are proposing an $800 across-the-board pay 
increase; is not that your recommendation / 

Mr. CamppetL. An average; not that everybody would get $800. 

Mr. Avexanper. But do you know what percentage that would be? 

Mr. Camrse.n. it would probably represent approximately 18 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Atexanper. I was under the impression that the increased cost 
of living since 1951 was about 4 percent instead of 15. I might be 
mistaken. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. You were not here, then, when an official of the De 
partment of Labor testified that the increase in cost of living was 15 
— since 1951% Do you dispute such an estimate / 

Mr. Campsets. I would not dispute the Department of Labor. 

Could youe xpli ain it, Mr. Voss? 

Mr. Murr iy. Mr. Clague, the w ess for the Department of Labor, 
testified oes was a 15-percent increase since July 1951. He is head 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Camppentn. That 15 percent, just speaking from recollection, 
which I did not have backed up with anything here, I would not 
question it. 

The Cnarrman. Is it your testimony that there has been an increase 
in the cost of living of 15 percent since 1951 ¢ 

Mr. CampsBe.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Murray. I understood you to make that reply to Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Campsetnt. No. I must have misunderstood him. 

Mr. Murray. To what was the 15 percent you referred to applicable 
then ? 

Did you ask him what the increase in cost of living was, Mr. Alex- 
ander, since July 1951? 

Mr. ALExANDER. Since the last pay raise. 

Mr. Murray. That was July 1951. And I understood him to say 
Ld percent. 

Mr. Campsetnt. No. There have been certain groups of people 
industry whose pay has been increased in the amount of 15 percent 
since then. 

The Cratrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Suppose there was only a 4 percent increase in the 
cost of living since 1951, suppose that is true; were the Federal em- 
ployees not about 10 percent behind at that time, in 1951, when their 
salaries were increased? It would be about 15 percent today approxi- 
mately ? 
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Mr. Camrse yi. They had not caught up in 1951. 

Mr. Lesrnski. That is the point. 

In other words, they would be approximately 15 percent behind 
now ¢ 

Mr. Campsets. In some grades they are more than that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I recognize that. 

May I pursue at this time a little thought here. 

Do you know of any industry that has not increased its salaries 
auc ording to the cost of living since 1950, or since, say, 1946? 

Mr. Camrsett. That has not increased ? 

Mr. Lestnsxr. According to the cost of living. 

Mr. Camppeti. No. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Do you know of any industry that has not increased 
its salaries, whether of hourly paid employees or the salaried em- 
ployees, in proportion to the cost of living? There is no industry at 
thie t ime that has not kept up with their salaries ? 

Mr. Camrpetyi. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. All right, there is none. The Federal Government 
has not kept up. 

Now, supposing a private industry paying salaries to its employees 
at the corresponding rate of the cost of living, whatever it might be, 
decided to go into an expansion program of, say, $40 million or some- 
thing like that. Suppose their net income was about $5 million and 
they went into an expansion program of $40 million. Would they 
reduce their employees’ salaries at all to be able to put this money into 
the expansion program’? They would not penalize the employees to 
do that, would they ? 

Mr. Campse. I don’t believe they would, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. I never heard of it, of course. But since the Korean 
war, we have been in the position of expanding the Federal Govern- 
ment due to the Korean war, and in the meantime the Federal em- 

ployees are being penalized because of that fact. Is that right? 

Mr. CamppeE.tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. So now the Federal Government operates exactly the 
opposite of what private industry would. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campsetnt. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add this state 
ment here. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Camprecty. In discussing the percentage increase, the percent- 
age needed to bring the GS-11 salary to the 1939 price level would 
be 24.9 percent. 

The Cuarrman. That is GS-11, just one particular grade now? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes, si 

The Cuarrman. That ces not apply to other grades, does it? 

Mr. Campsett. In proportion. Grade 12 would be 27.6 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Where are most of the people employed; in what 
oracdes ? 

Mr. Camrppsetsi. GS-5 is about the midline. 

The Cuatrman. What is the percentage in GS-5? 

Mr. Camrseit. The percentage of the number of employees? 

The Cuarmman. Applying the same percentage you are talking 
about. 
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I mean that since you are talking about GS-11, I am wondering 
what it would be for the employees in grade 5. 

Mr. Camrsety. It would be nearly 11 percent. 

The Cnatrrman. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. We appreciate your 
statement. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES, ON PAY AND CLASSIFICATION OF CUSTODIAL POSITIONS IN THE 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The whole subject of the need for a pay increase and of the installation of a 
classification system for employees of the Post Office Department is of interest 
to the American Federation of Government Employees. The federation includes 
in its membership a group of custodial employees who maintain the public 
buildings under the jurisdiction of the Post Office Department. I appear before 
this committee in behalf of the custodial employees in the postal service. 

Before I make any statement on the adequacy of either existing or proposed 
rates of pay for specific jobs in the custodial service, I would like to comment 
briefly on the proposal to establish a classification system to include those 
positions. 

I believe these are two important proposals and projects which have been 
confused, and as a result of this confusion more harm than benefit may come 
to the employees affected. Providing a salary increase and establishing a classi- 
fication system are two separate and distinct objectives and if either is to be 
done well they must be accomplished separately The immediate need is for 
a salary increase, in view of the fact that employees have waited nearly 3 years, 
During that long period of waiting, the cost of living has continued to rise. 
While there has been some fluctuation there is still no definite indication that 
it is coming down in the near future. The establishment of a classification 
system applies to jobs and not to people. It is more of a long-range problem 
which cannot be accomplished quickly to any degree of satisfaction, either from 
the standpoint of management or of the employees holding the positions that 
would be classified. 

The establishment of a satisfactory classification system is a matter which 
calls for considerable study by qualified experts. I will not attempt to evaluate 
any position other than those in the custodial service, but in that connection 
[ believe that those positions should be given careful review. There is apparently 
a degree of lack of uniformity in the way various custodial jobs have been set 
up in the different field offices, but that is all the more reason for making certain 
that the confusion is not increased rather than lessened by an attempt to effect 
a quick solution. 

I believe it calls for the direct interest of the Congress and is one which should 
he reviewed by a committee of the Congress. It seems to me that in approach- 
ing this problem the Government would do well to utilize its own fund of expe- 
rience on classification built up over a period of more than 30 years. That 
system was established by law after the matter was thoroughly studied for ar 
entire year by a joint congressional committee. The system has been adminis 
tered for many years by the Civil Service Commission. 

Now as to the other problem of providing a pay increase for these employees 
in the custodial service. This problem has been given considerable thonght 
and study in the national office of the American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. We have studied the available wage data for comparable positions 
both in private industry and in the Government service itself. The comparison 
shows that some of the positions studied on the basis of their compensation at 
the present time are, as might be expected, of below those in high-wage areas, 
but they do not compare favorably even with areas in which these positions are 
only moderately well compensated. 

We made our comparison on the basis of wage surveys conducted by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. We selected four posi- 
tions which were included in positions surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. We compared the rates paid those positions in nine different cities 
seattered over the United States. The selection of cities was made chiefly on 
the basis of availability of recent survey data. Several other cities might have 
been selected, but they had not been surveyed for a year or more and therefore 
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would not have reflected current wage rates. However, the selection included 
cities in the East, South, Midwest, and far West. 

I would like to call attention to some of the specific comparisons made to 
show how our conclusion was reached as to the inadequacy of pay rates for 
custodial positions in the Post Office Department. The first of the positions 
compared is that of laborer. At present, the hourly miinmum rate for this posi 
tion in the Post Office Department is $1.88 and the maximum is $1.57. I might 
say at this point that we converted the anual rates paid Post Office Department 
employees to an hourly rate for the purpose of a direct comparison with BLS 
data. 

In connection with the position of laborer, I would like to point out that the 
proposed classification of this position calls for a reduction of the minimum 
rate from $1.38 to $1.32 an hour. While there is a slight increase provided in 
the maximum rate, the reduction in the minimum rate from $1.38 to $1.32 an hour 
seems entirely uncalled for in the light of present economic conditions, and 
particularly in view of the fact that in no segment of industry is there any move- 
ment toward reduction in rates of pay. 

For the purpose of comparison, we selected nine cities in different parts of the 
country and of varying size and the positions most likely to be comparable to 
the positions in the custodial service of the Post Office Department. 

While there are variations in rates in different industries, we felt that the 
positions in public utilities would be more comparable than other lines. In 
Philadelphia, the rate of pay for laborers in public utilities was $1.59 an hour, 
and in Detroit, Mich, $1.94 an hour 

In the position of guard in Philadelphia, the rate paid in manufacturing 
industries averages $1.68 an hour. In Atlanta, Ga., the rate paid for guards in 
manufacturing industries averages $1.73 an hour. No figures are available for 
publie utilities. This rate was established on the basis of a survey made by the 


BLS about 1 year ago. There is another survey in progress in that city at this 
time. In St. Louis the rate was $1.69 an hour; in Minneapolis, $1.72 an hour; and 
in Detroit $1.86 an hour 

Another position investigated was that of fireman, and by that is meant 
the position the duties of whicl to operate heating plants and similar equip 
ment. The Post Office Department at present has a minimum of $1.52 and a 
naximum of $1.72 for this position. The Post Office Department proposal is to 
increase this rate to $1.54 minimum and $1.86 maximum. In Philadelphia, the 







average paid in public utilities is $1.80 an hour; in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
$1.82 an hour; in Portland, Oreg., $1.95 an hour; and in St. Louis, $2.02 an 
hour 

The position of helper to a journeyman in skilled trades has the same rates 
of compensation in the Post Office Department as fireman and guard; namely, 
$1.52 to $1.72 an hour. The rate in the city of Philadelphia is $1.77; in Minneap 
olis and St. Paul, $1.79; in Newark and Jersey City, $1.82; and in Portland, Oreg., 
$1.85 an hour 

When the skilled crafts are considered, the disparity is even greater. The 
present rates in the Post Office Department for maintenance electrician range 
from $1.76 to $2 as the maximum. No city among those examined averaged less 
than the $2 maximum Post (Office rate. The rates of pay in Philadelphia were 
found to be $2.16 an hour: St. Louis, $2.30 an hour, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
$2.33 an hour, and Detroit, Mich., $2.40 an hour. 

It should be emphasized that the rates in industry which I have quoted are 
average, which means, of course, that even higher rates actually are paid. In 
fact, the range of rates for some positions is quite broad, and in the upper limits 
fur exceed the rates paid by the Post Office Department. 

I have cited public utility rates because these industrial activities are closest 
to conditions prevailing in the Government service. Emphasis is placed on this 
segment of industry in wage surveys conducted by the Defense Department. 

And speaking of the defense agencies, I might add that rates established by the 
Army-Air Force Wage Board in several of the same city areas to which I have 
referred, are higher than existing rates in the postal service. 

If the Federal Government is going to obtain and hold the most desirable em- 
ployees, it is necessary to recognize market conditions. This is true for all 
Government positions, and it applies also to the custodial positions under 
consideration. 

This is not a question of meeting unusually high salaries for certain specialists 
in large industrial concerns. It is merely a matter of meeting everyday condi- 
tions in the market for laboring services all over the country. The industries 
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that place a high value on skill and experience are the competitors which the 
Government must consider. What happens is that the Government is con- 
stantly losing good employees to private employers. 

If the Government is to meet the competition from industry, it must pay rea- 
sonably good rates. There is no indication of a downward trend of wage rates 
in commercial jobs. In fact, the trend has been definitely upward since the be 
ginning of World War II. It is not only a matter of justice to raise the pay 
of Government employees, but with respect to the jobs I have been discussing, 
it is a matter of good business and, I might say, of necessity. Unless the Goy- 
ernment is content to continue to lose good employees, pay rates must go up. 

The en Federation of Government Employees favors the enactment of 
H. R. 23 the bill introduced by Representative Withrow to raise the salaries 
of all Gaotinecs in the postal service, including custodial employees. We believe 
an increase is imperative. 

In closing, let me thank you Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for 
this opportunity to present the position of the American Federation of Govern 
ment Employees on this legislation. 

Mr. Beiter is here and would like to testify. Mr. Alfred F. Beiter, 
president of the National Customs Service Association. He has 
testified before our committee on other occasions and is a former Mem 
ber of the House of Representat ives. 

We will be glad to have your statement, Mr. Beiter. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement will be very 
brief. 

Mr. 2zirman and members of the committee, my name 1s Alfred 
KF. Beiter national president, National Customs Service Association, 
and I represent employees of the United States customs service. 

Last week Chairman Young, of the Civil Service Commission, sub 
mitted to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee a plan 
to adjust pay inequities existing in the Federal service, along with 
other proposals for legislative action which he said were part of an 
overall effort for improvement of the Federal service. 

This plan would provide an average 314 percent pay raise. The 
only sizable increases would go to the emp loyees who are in the top 
pay brackets. Employees in the two lowest brackets—grades 1 and 
2—would get no increase whatsoever. About 75 percent of the classi 
fied employees would get a pay increase of $3.50 per week or less. 

We believe the pay increases provided by the plan to be inadequate 
and suggest substantial increases in the amounts proposed by Mr. 
Young within the framework of his reclassification plan. In other 
words, we believe the method proposed for providing pay raises is a 
good one, but would increase the amounts specified therein. 

We recently had an opportunity to see a document which we under- 
stand was compiled by the Budget Bureau, the Civil Service Com 
mission, the Post Office Department, and the Labor Department. The 
document was complete with charts purporting to show that the 
average Federal salary outdistanced higher living costs since July 
L947, 

It said the cost-of-living index rose from 95 as of July 1947 to 115.4 
as of October 1953—a rise of 20.4 points, or 21.5 percent. In contrast, 
it said that the mean average salary of classified employees rose in the 
approximate period from $3,006 to $4,140, an average 37.7 percent 
gain. 
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Just why the Civil Service Commission took the period from 1947 
to 1953 as a basis of comparison, instead of going back to 1939, is hard 
to understand. Actually, the cost of living increased approximately 
110 percent since 1939; so salary increases have not kept pace. 

Trying to reach an average is no basis for considering a pay raise. 
There are many more higher bracket jobs in Government now than 
there were in 1947, a condition that would increase the average salary 
level. The fact that some grades were increased a larger percentage 
by reason of a lump-sum increase does not help those who have suffered 
a decrease in the standard of living due to such method of pay adjust- 
ment. 

Some honest attempt should be made to bring salaries up to a level 
that will reflect the true cost of living for Government employees in 


the general schedule. 

I think it is agreed that since 1939 the pay of civil-service employees 
— lagged behind living costs. There is little question that prices 
have continued to soar and that the latest Consumer’s Price Index 
re éllects higher prices of food and other commodities. 

We have received many letters from our members in various parts 
of the country explaining the difficulty they are having in meeting 
the ordinary costs of maintaining a home and family. 

We do not believe the Government could or would restore com- 
pletely the pre-Korea purchasing power of Federal salaries. If that 
were the goal, a single anne percentage increase, equivalent to the 
drop in the purchasing power of the dollar, would be the answer. 
The cost of sucha plan Casi | be staggering. 

Sut we do believe the Government should try to restore the pre- 
Korea purchasing power of a portion of the Federal employee's 
salary—that portion which must be spent to obtain the essentials of 
an decent living—bread. milk, meat, groceries, rent, carfares, shoes, 
clothing, et cetera, which are wo necessary minimum expenditures 
of an Americ an standard of livin 

We hope the members of this ( ‘ommittee will give serious considera- 
tion to increasing the pay of Federal employees within the frame- 
work of the plan proposed by the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and that the increases provided will be adequate for em- 
ployees at all levels. This is the only fair and just method of adjust- 
ng the salary scale. 

Mr. Chairman, that seems to be more or less of a general statement. 
but getting down to specific cases, our members have repeatedly ad- 
voeated and sup yported legislation that was introduced by Congress- 
man Lesinski and Congressman Hagen and Mrs. St. George. 

Their proposals, if my memory serves me correctly, were an in- 
crease of costs award of approximately $400, and other increases 
would then be granted according to the cost of living index which 
is prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statisties. And they would al- 
low for every increase of 1 | point in that a $50 per year increase in 
salary per Federal employee. That would automatic ally take place, 
and, in the reverse. when the cost of living index would dec rease that 
would automatically decrease $50 a year for every point that it 
decreased. ‘ 

Our members believe that it would save the C ongress a great many 
days of hearings if a plan like that were adopted. 
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For instances, now you have been conducting hearings possibly 
2 months on postal employees, and maybe it will run another week or 
10 days on classified employees. You can see the time that would 
save the members of Congress: and not only that, but the expense 
involved. 

We believe a proposal like Congressmen Lesinsk Sh, H: agen and 
Mrs. St. George—Mrs. St. George’s proposal differs 2 bit, by the way. 
Our members are in sympathy with her amended—1I should say, Les- 
inski and Hagen bill, which would Pp lace a flow in production ; that 
is, When the cost of living decreases, it would be pegged at the present 

salaries they are receiving and it would require then an act of Con- 
gress to reduc ‘e it below that pegged price. 

At the convention of our association at San Juan, Puerto Rico, they 
endorsed and passed a resolution advocating that. We would like 
to have your committee give some consideration to the Lesinski, Hagen, 
and St. George bills. 

I thank you. 

The Crarrman. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Beiter. We 
are glad to have you this morning. You having had experience on 
this side of the table as well as on the other side, your opinion ought to 
be reliably and fairly considered. 

I want to ask you a question. 

First, how many are there in the group | you represent ? ? 

Mr. Berrer. In the entire Customs Service there are about 8,000 
employees. But of that 8,000, about 6,000 belong to ‘the association. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is a good percentage. 

Mr. Berrer. That is a very good percentage. 

The CHarrman. By and large, members of your group have rather 
unusual responsibilities, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Berrer. That is right. And they are all career employees, 
many of them having service of 20, 25, 30 years of service. 

The Cuarrman. What is their approximate salary range? 

Mr. Berrer. The average salary would be around $4,250, I believe. 
[ think that is the average. 

Most of our men, or a great percentage of them—we have about 
2,500 custom inspectors and they are in GS-7, 8,and 9. Those are the 
men that deal with narcotic people and all that and are on guard at 
the borders to see that no narcotics are brought across the border or 
smuggled through at the ports through the boats, and so forth. 

The Cuarrman. I had in mind that those people have unusual 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Berrer. That is right. And it is a very dangerous job. We 
have had a number of men killed. These fellows that bring in nar- 

cotics are very dangerous characters in many cases, and in a great 
many cases they are dope fiends themselves, and being under the 
influence of it, they just have no regard for a man’s life at all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Murray. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Beiter. we have a lot of your members in northern 
Minnesota. I know you have been doing a fine job for those people 
ip there. 
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Let me ask you: Do your men get mileage when they go from their 
nomes to the source of employment, in many cases on the border or a 
station which is away from a village or community ¢ 

Mr. Berrer. No. 

Mr. Hacen. They pay their own expenses ‘ 

Mr. Berrer. Yes; they pay their own expenses. 

Mr. Hagen. In many cases your men work Sundays and nights and 
holidavs and extra time 4 

Mr. Berrer. Yes. They are scheduled on irregular schedules, too. 
They probably geta telephone call at 3 o’clock in the morning which 
says, “There is a plane landing and we want you to get out to the 
airport and get out there in an hour or a half hour.” 

Mr. Hacen. Or there may be a boat coming in. 

Mr. Berrer. That is right. And that, too, is unscheduled because 
foe may detain them, or storm. 

nd. of course, the carriers, the boats particularly, want to get un- 
loaded. I was in New York last Tuesday, and they told me that for 
some of those boats it cost them $1,000 an hour to lay up a boat. 

Mr. Hagen. Since they have an uncertain schedule, is it difficult 
to get men to take the work, like other employees ? 

Mr. Berrer. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Mr. Beiter, you mentioned a bill I presented in re- 
gard to the escalator clause. I did it in the 82d Congress ; as a mat- 
ter of fact, I was the first to put one in. 

In the 83d Congress I refrained from introducing that bill, for very 
specific reasons. Much as I am in accord with the principle or the 
object of the escalator clause, I felt that the reclassification of the 
whole service and that the Postal Department employees groups should 
come first, and then when they are properly brought up to the respec- 
tive pay levels, then some means should be achieved to keep them up 
to the respective cost of living. That is the reason why I withheld, in 
the 83d Congress, from introducing that bill. 

Mr. Berrer. Of course, Mr. Congressman, we had no intention of 
substituting this for a reclassification. We want reclassification, of 
course, first, and then apply the cost-of-living index. 

Mr. Lestnskt, It is very simple for Congress to sit back and let 
things ride by and say it is all taken care of by the escalator clause. 
That is the reason why I withheld. 

Mr. Berrer. I am glad you made that correction. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the chairman, I 
wish to say a few things, in line with Mr. Beiter’s group. 

I think we should do something about it, if possible. In the port 
of New York you have the customs officials there with specific jobs. 
(ne checks baggage and one checks immigration, and one takes care 
of naturalization papers and so forth, and you have your special 
officials for checking on dope and one thing and another. 

We have the problem in Detroit and other parts of the country where 
there are not sufficient inspectors. One employee has to handle 10 
different jobs, which is not in line and not proper, because in order 
to expedite and get these people across the border they have to spot- 
check every 15 or 20 cars. And for the information of the chairman, 
a box of heroin the size of a pack of cigarettes is equivalent to 4,000 
shots in the arm of diluted heroin. 
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And I think it is very proper that these people have a proper force 
at Detroit, and it is a matter to be taken care of as fast as possible. 

The CuarrMan. That is, of course, without the jurisdiction of this 
committee. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I recognize that, but I think something should be 
brought about by this committee to the Department for recommenda- 
tion on this thing. 

The CHarrMan. That might be done by recommendation. 

Mr. Dowdy, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. I have no questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Avexanper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have any problem of turnover in your organization with 
respect to getting the right kind of employees and so forth? 

Mr. Berrer. No. 

Mr. Avexanper. In your situation with your particular group, 
would you say there was any lag in the cost of living at the time the 
last pay raise was granted, so far as your Federal employees are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Berrer. I think that was general with all Federal employees. 

Mr. ALexanper. About what percentage would you say that lag was 
at that time ¢ 

Mr. Berrer. I could not give an exact figure. I would say probably 
20 percent, 21 percent. 

Do you mean back when the last pay raise was given ? 

Mr. ALExAnperR. Yes. 

Mr. Berrer. It may run a little bit more than that. 

But it is in line. The customs employees are in the same grades, 
under the same Classification Act as other Federal employees. They 
are not getting bonuses. 

Mr. Arexanper. What has been worked out where your employees 
work many hours overtime, such as they have to do? 

Mr. Brrrer. They have a special act, called the act of 1911, which 
was passed by the Congress in its wisdom in granting the men who 
are called out on so-called nonscheduled assignments; they are given 
a special overtime rate. 

Mr. Avexanper. Is that taken against their leave? 

Mr. Berrer. No. It is an overtime pay. 

And, by the way, that overtime pay is borne by the carrier in most 
instances. 

Mr. ALtexanper. The reason I brought that up is that in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, particularly dealing with alcohol, it has been 
brought to 1 ~ attention that many of the agents work as much as 
90 hours a month overtime and they get no extra pay for it. 

Mr. Berrer. That is true in that particular unit. 

Mr. Atexanper. I just wondered what your situation was in regard 
to that. 

Mr. Berrer. The immigration inspectors and other groups in the 
special service in the Federal Government come under this 1911 Pay 
Act. 

Mr. Atexanper. Thank you, Mr. Beiter. 

The Cuarrmman. Mr. Bolton, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Botton. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams? 
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Mr. Reams. I would just like to say in regard to the gentleman’s 
statement: Representing one of the largest tonnage ports in the world. 
which is rapidly becoming a foreign port, we have the same problems 
he has there. Although I realize many of the problems cannot be 
solved by this committee, I am very sympathetic with the problems 
he has presented. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Moss, any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. At the present, Mr. Chairman, no. 

I am sorry to have missed the testimony, but there was an unavoid- 
able delay downstairs. 

The CrHarrmMan. I have just a little observation. 

It seems to me that, among other things, perhaps the employees 
you represent ought to have a sort of restudy as to whatever may be 
right in determining a little more the responsibility of these jobs, in 
my opinion—and I know only a limited amount about it—in my 
opinion, there are a good many of them that ought to have more 
pay because of the teriffic responsibility they assume. 

I realize that it not the que stion at the moment, but—— 

Mr. Berrer. That has been an aim of our group for quite some time, 
as toa sort of hazardous employment program. I believe it should be 
referred to your comn ittee for consideration. 

In other words. not only in the custom service, but in a great many 
other agencies of the Government there are men who actually per 
form hazardous work. They should be compensated in some way, 
' grade. or a differential in salary. Then the 
man who probably is employed only 50 percent of the time, he should 
be given a different rate but should be compensated for that hazardous 
work he performs. 

You may have a man only called out once a week or once a month 
to perform some hazardous work, but that should be taken into con- 
sideration. 


probably an increase in 


I believe some kind of a program could be worked out by this 
committee that would compensate those people in some way for that: 
and maybe to give them credit in their retirement, or something to 
that effect. 

Public Law 879 T believe takes care of certain groups performing 
hazardous work. We believe that customs people should be included. 

Those are the men who have to go aboard and climb a vessel and 
climb a Jacob’s ladder in all kinds of storms and leap up there with 
their briefcases and so forth. There have been many accidents. They 
should be compensated in some way for that type of work. We would 
like to see the committee consider that sometime. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee appreciate your observation. 

Thank you. 

We presently have a small number of our membership present. 
While the Chair would like to do the thing that was suggested a few 
days ago, getting these hearings completed and continued, the Chair 
does not want to be charge now with having delayed these hearings. 
I want to raise the question now of whether you want to have a com- 
mittee meeting on next Monday. It has been suggested by members 
around me that probably we would not have a quorum for a hearing 
on Monday and we ought to continue it until Tuesday morning. 

The Chair will be advised by the opinion of the members of the 
committee present. 
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Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, Mc.iday is always a bad day for any 
committee meeting. I never have seen a quorum on Monday. I would 
suggest it go over until Tuesday. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, is it necessary to have a quorum ? 

The Crarrman. It is not necessary, but somebody might raise the 
question, I assume. 

Mr. Hagen? 

Mr. Hagen. I am anxious to expedite these hearings and I would 
like to see some afternoon or evening or Sat urday sessions, if we could 
vet them after the Easter recess. But I realize there will be many 
members out of town Monday, and this is so important that I would 
like to see as many members of the committee as possible to be present. 

After all, we hear many people from the Post Office Department and 
others, and they are e ntitled to a full committee also. 

So I would agree that we should not meet on Monday, but if 
can, aS Soon as possible, have some extra meetings to catch up and get 
this work over and these hearings completed. 

The CHatrman. The Chair is just as anxious as anyone else'to get 
these hearings completed. 

Does anybody else want to express a view on this? 

Mr. Moss. I think it would be well, Mr. Chairman, if we could a1 

nve additional hearings next week in order to expedite the work 
the committee. 
Personally, I am very sorry about not being able to be here through 
out. the hearings today. I hada schedule down at the recording facil 
ity and it was fouled up, and I spent 2 hours on a 3-minute assign 
ment. But if we could meet Tuesday and Wednesday and have some 
ifternoon sessions, or evening sessions, I think there would be little 
ob jec ‘tion if it wouk | spe ec] up the work of the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, if you had a complete attendance here as 
near to 10 o’clock as possible, I think it would help. 

Mr. Moss. My attendance at meetings I think is exceeded by few 
members. 

The Cnatrman. This is not meant as criticism of anyone. 

The committee will meet Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, and we 
hope to complete the testimony of the Post Office Department at that 
time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, April 9, 1954, the hearing was 
recessed to reconvene at 1 a. m. Tuesday, April 13, 1954. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


Houser or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. ( 

The committee met at 10 a. m pursuant to recess, in room 213, Old 
House Office Building, the Honorable Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will continue with its hearin gs on 
the question of increases in salaries, wages, and other benefits for t! 
employed in Government service, including those in the postal service. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Russell Stephens. 

Mr. Stephens 1S president of the American Federation of Technical 
Engineers. 

Mr. Stephens tells us that he is going out of the country in a few 
days and we are taking him a little out of order here. 

You may proceed, Mr. Stephens. 


ce 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Srreruens. Chairman Rees and members of the committee, my 
name is Russell M. Stephens. I am president of the American Fed 
eration of Technical Engineers affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The organization which I represent includes members employed 
throughout the United States and Canada in the fields of engineering, 
architecture, drafting, and allied technical occupations. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our membership is in the service of the Federal 
Government. 

I would like to present testimony in support of H. R. 4556 intro 
duced by Congressman Withrow which proposes to increase the basic 
rates of compensation for Federal employees covered by the Classifi 
cation Act. Engineering employees are among those covered by the 
act. 

H. R. 4556 would increase the basic compensation of classified em 
ployees an average of $800 per annum, staggering annual increases 
from a minimum of $400 at the GS-1 grade to $1,000 at the GS-18 
grade. Legislation of the type suggested in H. R. 4556 would act to 
correct many of the inequities which have developed throughout the 
years in the middle and higher classification grades, resulting from 
straight across-the- aed increases pi seed by previous Congresses. 

Representing as I do the engineering, scientific, and highly skilled 
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technical personnel employed by the Federal Government, I am limit- 
ing my testimony to argument in behalf of that group. It is a well- 
known fact that the services of engineers and draftsmen are rated at 
the top of the most critical of occupations. The shortage of available 
personnel with the necessary skills in the engineering field is well 
known to the Federal agencies employing such people. In order to 
recruit and retain engineering pe rsonnel for the necessar y Government 
services, the Federal Government must match the salaries and working 
conditions offered by private industry. If it fails to do this, only the 
incompetents and misfits will enter the Government service. The 
need for technical personnel is becoming more and more acute as our 
economy progresses, and more and more engineers are required per 
production worker as the complexity of our technological development 
increases. 

As an example, in 1890, 1 engineer was sufficient to provide plans 
and instructions for each 300 American production workers. By 
1940—the ratio had become 1 engineer for each 75 production workers. 
Today, industry requires 1 engineer for each 30 to 35 production work- 
ers. In fact in 1 outstanding example, the aircraft industry now 
demands 1 engineer for each 7 production workers. 

Engineering schools have been unable to satisfy the demand of 
both industry and Government for engineering scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. Manpower experts estimate that engineering gradu- 
ating classes will not meet the minimum national demands for many 
years. Between 1943 and 1946, 22.9 percent of federally employed 
engineers shifted into more lucrative private-industry jobs. In the 
same period, 1 percent of private-industry engineers left to accept 
Federal jobs. Almost the same relationship resulted over a longer 
period. In 1939-46, the transfer from Federal employ iat oxmvaie 
industr y engineering was 24.6 percent; the reverse 3.4 percent. Higher 
paying jobs i in private industry unquestionably is the dominant factor 
prompting Federal engineers to abandon their job and seek employ- 
ment in private industry. 

The classification grade for engineers within the general schedule 
ranges between GS-5 for the beginner with a bachelor’s degree in 
engineering to GS-15. His promotion route dependent upon the 
difficulty and responsibility of his position is in the following order: 
GS-5, GS-7, GS-9, GS-11, GS-12, GS-13, GS-14, GS-15. 

Between December 1, 1940, and December 1, 1953, the salary of the 
GS-—5 or st: arting engine ering on has risen 70.5 perce nt. The salary 
of the GS-7 engineer has risen 61.73 percent ; the GS—9, 58.12 percent ; 
the GS-11, 56.31 percent; the G S 12, 53.05 percent ; the GS-13, 49.28 
percent: the GS-14, 47.69 ed and the GS-15, 35 percent. It is 
generally recognized that the GS—5 and GS-7 levels are trainee grades. 
The GS-9 and GS-11 are generally considered as the journeyman 
level. and the GS-12 is usually the first step of supervision. 

It can be seen, therefore, that engineers in the journeyman grade 
have received an increase since December 1, 1940, of an average of only 
57.21 percent. This figure of 57.21 percent is approxim: ately one-half 
of the percentage increase in salary for the same period of time— 
December 1, 1940, to December 1, 1953, which has been granted by the 
Navy Department, one of the largest employers, to skilled and semi- 
skilled workers whose salaries are adjusted from time to time, in 
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accordance with prevailing area rates for similar occupations. In 
computing the national average wage increase of all Navy Department 
laborers, helpers, and machinists, we arrive at a percentage increase 
of 116.4 percent. This figure is a true measure of wage increases in 
private industry due to the fact that the wage board employees salary 
is regularly adjusted to reflect the wages in private industry. 

Department of Labor statistics show an increase of 94.7 percent in 
the cost of living for the period of August 1939 to December 1953. 
This when compared to the salary increases which have been granted 
to Government classified employees very clearly illustrates the fact 
that the Government employees living standard has severely dropped 
during that period. 

In the honest opinion of my colleagues and myself, we feel that the 
passage of H. R. 4556 would place the Federal Government in a much 
better competitive status with private industry in its program to 
recruit and retain the necessary engineering, drafting, scientific, and 
technical skills required for the defense effort. 

[ also wish the opportunity if I may, to bring up another matter 
concerning the inequitable pay status with which the Government- 
employed engineers are concerned. Oftentimes, the engineer is re- 
quired to serve temporarily in a hazardous-duty assignment. Assign- 
ments of this nature include submarine test dives, radar and radio 
antenna installation, and ordnance proof firing. In such temporary 
assignments, the engineer find himself working side by side with the 
mechanical and skilled crafts help, likewise assigned to the project. 
While an such temporary assignments, the wage board employee re- 
celves premium compensation at the rate of time and one-half as a 
reward for thus endangering life and limb, whereas, the classified 
employee, and many engineers are assigned to such services, receive 
no premium compensation while engaged in this work. This is cer- 
tainly an inequity which should be corrected and I most respectfully 
request your committee to make recommendations for legislation 
which would correct this demoralizing condition. 

] — l suggest that in order to enact such provision into law that 
H. R. 4556 be amended to change section 3 to section 4, and that a new 
section 3 be added to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. In addition to the basie schedule of compensation listed in Section 1 
above, officers and employees of the Federal Government included in this Act 
shall receive as compensation for temporary hazardous duty, premium pay of 
an amount equal to one and one-half times the hourly rate of such officers and 
employees basic compensation for all time spent in a hazardous duty assignment 
The determination of those duties to be classified as of hazardous nature shall 
be determined by the United States Civil Service Commission 

There is one further matter which, I would like to draw to the at- 
tention of the committee. During the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
three bills were introduced which in our opinion if enacted into law 
would do much to assist the Federal Government in recruiting and re- 
taining scarce engineering services. The bills that I refer to are: H. R. 

3987, introduced by Congressman Lesinski, Michigan; H. R. 3994, in- 
troduced by Congressman Rogers, Colorado; and H. R. 4120, intro- 
duced by Gongressm: in Hagen, Minnesota. These bills are identical 
and would authorize and direct the Civil Service Commission to make 
a study of the classification of and rates of basic compensation payable 
with respect to technical scientific and engineering positions in the 
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classified civil service, and woul 1 compare those rates with the compen- 
sation paid to persons performing comparable work in private em- 
ployment, in order to determine whether such ee rates of basic 
compensation should be increased, either by reclassification of such 
positions under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or by the 
establishment, within or outside the purview of such act, of new and 
eparate rates of compensation for positions, so as to provide sufficient 


nducement to persons | pomaening technical and scientific training in 
the field of engineering to enter and remain in employme nt with the 
Federal Government. The report of the Civil Service Commission 


would be submitted to Congress with recommendations for required 
le og slation. 

Our organization is thoroughly convinced that the Government can- 
not retain or recruit the engineering scientific drafting and technical 
skills so urgently needed for national defense until such time as the 
measures referred to above are enacted into law. 

I wish to thank you most sincerely for the op portuni ity which you 
have given me to present the nie ons of the conscientious hard-work 
ing loyal American citizens which I am privileged to represent. 

Phank you. 

Mr. Steruens. If I might at this time, Mr. Chairman, I would re- 
quest pe rmission to submit this s alary survey conducted by the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers into the record. 

On page 23 there is a chart showing comparable salaries of engi- 
neers in various types of employment, industry, public utility, Fed- 
eral Government, State government, education, private practice, and 


The Cuarrman. Do I understand your request is to insert it in the 
record ¢ 

Mr SrepHens. Yes. 

The CHarmman. Without objection it will be included as part of 
vour stateme! 

Mr. Sreruens. Thank you, sir. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


TA VIII 1952 media income, according to field of employment and year of 


/ into profession 


( nt 
' rr anetee! Public | Federal} ormu- | State | rauca- | Private | Contrac- 
f Industry Govern- cipal § govern- Other 
utilities tion practic tor 
ment govern- ment . 
ce > ; Li 4 ) $194. 180 ] , ( $5, 300 | $5,130 | 1$5, 420 
4 > 4, 320 - ; 

1950 ‘ 4 160 4,690 |f 4,270 | 99 |" 5 110 5, 300 /f | 4,40 
1949 F 0 4 230 ) 4,540 5, 440 6, 130 

1948 ) 180 630 5 380 4 900 ) 5, 930 7, 130 | 

1047 6. 130 $50 | Vik an 5, 690 6, 380 7, 380 1 6, 420 
1945-4 { SAC aon 1 o10 || 7, 250 8, O80 | 

43-44 9 ” & 150 6. 440 ¢ 5 ano 5 R30 6. O40 8. 690 a 
1941-42 7, 330 6, 380 6, 470 5 880 5 690 6, 560 8, 130 9, 560 |f ‘7, 100 
1938 g ) x0 yr 5. 940 6, 750 8, 560 9, 730 7, 800 
1923 33¢ 1 x0 6, 390 6, 270 7, 64( 10, 000 10, 640 8, 750 
1929-39 700 x) 170 310 6, 510 8, 000 10, 900 12, 500 8, 440 
123-28 10. 340 8 500 8 710 6.710 6. 690 8. 030 12, 190 10, 950 10, 500 
919-22 0 ORO ) 210 7. 920 7.030 7, 230 8, 800 14, 000 13, 070 10, 670 
) 12 970 8 8 ) 7.160 6. 980 ), 250 13, 830 13. 000 9, 130 
191 1+ ) 200 9. 920 7. 630 6, 480 6. 870 7, 500 11, 050 16, 200 9, 500 


1 See note on Appendix table 7 
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The Cuatrman. How many people in the Government are in the 
roup you represent / 

Mr. Srervens. 53.582. 

The Cuarrman. That is in Government, and you represent some 
outside of Government ? 

Mr. Steruens. That is right, sir. 

The CuatrMan. In which grade are most of those people you rep- 
resent ¢ 

Mr. Srernens. Most of our people are in the GS-9 and GS-11 
brackets. 

The CuHatrMan. 9 and 11? 

Mr. Sreruens. I am sorry, Congressman. Did I hear your first 
question correctly? Did you ask how many we represent or how 
manv there ars? FF} fty three thousand is correct; yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You represent about half of them ¢ 

Mr. SrerHens. No. We represent about 3,000 of that group. 

The Cuatrman. About 3,000 of the 53,000? 

Mr. Steruens. That is right, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Then most of your people are in grades 9 and 11, 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you. 

(ny questions? 

Mr. Murray. You are not a Federal employee yourself, are you? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am an ex Federal employee. 

Mr. Murray. Were you an engineer in the service ? 

Mr. SrerpueEens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Murray. When were you an engineer in the Federal service? 

Mr. StrerHens. Up until December of 1951, from 1939 until 1951. 

Mr. Murray. How long have you been president of the association / 

Mr. Stervens. Since the end of 1951. 

Mr. Murray. You state about 20 percent of your members are em 
ployees of the Federal Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sreruens. Right. 
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Mr. Murray. And that 20 percent constitutes about 3,000 4 

Mr. Streruens. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Murray. You say there are about 53,000 engineers in the Fed- 
eral Government today / 

Mr. Steruens. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. How much would the bill you approve cost the Fed- 
eral Government, Mr. Stephens? Have you any figures on that? 

Mr. STerHeEeNs. $47 million to cover the engineers. 

Mr. Murray. The total? 

Mr. Sreruens. Total overall bill would cost $820 million. 

Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gross. Who are vou presently employed by? ¢ 

Mr. Srernens. The American Federation of Technical E ngineers, 
AFL. 

Mr. Gross. You are not, then, in private employment? 

Mr. Srernens. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You say that it takes 1 engineer for every 7 production 
workers in the aircraft industry ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, si 

Mr. Gross. Is that a tremendously high percentage ? 

Mr. Sreeuens. It isa high percentage. The average is 1 engineei 
to30 production workers on a national average. The aircraft industry 
requires a greater number of engineers for the work that they do. The 


varlo IS radal installations and the highly technical installations they 
have on aircraft requires that. 
Mr. Gross. Are you acquainted with the brokerage firms that have 


been hiring engineers and then farming them out ? 

Mr. Srerrrens. I am, ves. 

Mr. Gross. Farming them out to the aircraft industry ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And collecting a premium on their services ¢ 

Mr. Srepuens. Absolutely, sir. We fought that 2 years ago in 
Cal fornia. : 

Mr. Gross. Did you succeed in doing anything about it ? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sin 

Mr. Gross. It still goes on, does it not ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Toacertain extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, in many instances these brokerage firms 
hire out engineers to the aircraft industry and the brokerage firm gets 
neal ly as much per month for farming out these engineers to the air 
craft industry asthe engineer himself gets. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir, and in the final analysis Uncle Sam pays the 
bill. 

Mr. Gross. And in the further final analysis the taxpayer pays the 
bill” 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Does the gentleman think that that accounts for the 
to 7 ratio to some extent / 

Mr. Srernens. I wouldn’t want to state an opinion on it, not having 
definite knowledge on it. 

Mr. Gross. I think the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of this 
full committee could very well look into this use of manpower in the 
aircraft industry being paid for by the taxpayers of this country out 
of all reason. 
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The Cuarrman. The gentleman being a member of that committee, 
we will make a note of it and we will see > th: at the matter is looked into. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Dowpy. I tried to follow your statement. I don’t think you 
discussed the administration bill which offers amendments to the 
Classification Act of 1949. 

Mr. Steruens. I have not. 

Mr. Dowpy. As far as it applies to your people ? 

Mr. Srernens. We do not feel that that is adequate. 

Let me explain that a little further. The Navy Department is one 
cood ext umple. It is spending thousands of dollars e very year send 
ing rec ruiting teams out to the colle ges to ti alk to the ori adu: ation classes 
to try to bring them into Government service. They are coming back 
in most cases emptyhanded. 

The private-industry people go out, talk to the graduation classes, 
and they get the engineers at $1,000 or more salary than what the 
Government is willing to pay for beginners. So we feel that the 
administration proposal is entirely ins udequate to solve the problem in 
recruiting and retaining. 

Mr. Downy. I was checking the present law compared to this bill 
and the people in whom you are interested. You are interested i 
orades GS-5 which would have a $190 increase all the way through. 
I checked just the top and bottom. 

Mr. StrerpHens. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. GS-7 have $195. GS-9 have $240. 

GS-11 have $360 at the bottom and $460 at the top. 

Then you said the supervisory level starts at GS-12, and your people 
would go through GS-15; at the bottom they have a $460 increase 
and an $800 increase at the top. And that gets to the bill you were 
discussing ? 

Mr. Srerpuens. That is right. 

The CuHatrmMan. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. In this group of engineering personnel you have one 
which is readily identifiable all the way through with priv: ite industry 
and with all other types of government, State government and cit) 
government ¢ 

Mr. Srepnens. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. The Federal Government is competing for the services 
of these engineers at a time when there appears to be a scarcity. Is 
that right? 

Mr. STEPHENS Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And we are not getting them into Federal service, are 
we? 

Mr. Sreprrens. No. As an example I might say, and I was sur 
prised when I saw this survey, the average State government is paying 
$1,120 more per year for an engineer his first year out of college than 
the Federal Government is paying. 

Mr. Moss. I think our subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, encountered 
that in San Francisco where we found that the city of San Francisco, 
the city of Los Angeles, and the State of California were all paying 
in excess of $100.a month more than the beginning salary in the Federal 
service for engineers. 

They indicated that the Government had had little success in re- 
cruiting engineers on the west coast. That is not confined solely to the 
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west coast. Almost any major metropolitan or industrial area would 
encounter the same situation. 

Mr. Srernens. Yes, you would. I might say a very classic example 
that happened just last week: The Naval Gun Factory here in Wash- 
ington laid off 975 employees. 

You would assume that some of those people would have been engi- 


neers, Chere was one engineer laid off in that group, a high level 
ndustrial engineer whose work had been finished. He was sent in to 
reorganize the Gun Factory. 

There was not 1 engineer laid off in that group of 975, which evi- 


dences to me the scarcity oft engineers at that agency. 

Mr. Moss. The Government more or less trained them in the prac- 

cal aspects of the position, that is at GS-5, and when they reach the 
GS-11 category and leave the Government it has cost us a great deal 
of money. Isthat right ? 

Mr. STerHens. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps some remedy can be obtained under the law with 


respect to this pay question but I don’t see how in the world the Federal 
Government can compete with the aircraft industry which is operat- 
Ing in most cases on a cost plus and often a fixed fee basis to obtain 


services of these engineers. ] don’t see how the Federal Grovernment 
ever could meet that kind of situation. 

Mr. Moss. Would vou vield ? 

Mr. Gross. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Moss. We have the competitive situation apart from the air- 
craft industry. We are not able to meet that competition and that 
is of a type which is not being subsidized by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gross. I say there may be some area for remedy but in the 
overall picture I do not see how we can meet the cost-plus, fixed fee 
competition from the aircraft indust ry. 

Mr. Moss. Don’t you think sharp renegotiation on some of those 
cost factors in aircraft contracts might benefit the Government ? 

Mr. Gross. That is exactly SO. 

Mr. Murray. Is there serious shortage today of engineers and 
irchitects and draftsmen in the Federal Government ? 

Mr. SrepHens. There is, sir. 

Mr. Murray. All the agencies who use the technical men ? 

Mr. Sreruens. I wouldn’t say all the agencies. 

Mr. Murray. Where does the serious shortage exist ? 

Mr. StreruENs. In the Defense Establishment. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 

The Cruamman. Now we have as our next witness Mr. Luther 
Steward 

Mr. Steward is the president of the National Federation of Federal 
Emplovees. 

He has testified before this committee on other occasions, before 
this Committee on Civil Service. 

We are glad to have you with us this morning, Mr. Steward, and 
we will be glad to hear your testimony. 

The record should show you are accompanied by Miss McNally. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, the secretary-treasurer of our organization. 

The Cyuamman. Yes, and well known to this committee and to 
the Members of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF LUTHER STEWARD, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srewarp. There are two basic reasons why the compensation 
of employees fixed by the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
should be readjusted. 

First, in the interest of real dollars and cents economy: The pres- 
ent compensation schedules are unrealistic in that they fail to take 
into consideration the general rise in qualification requirements, both 
in public service and private industry, at present necessary adequately 
Lo perform clerical and operative work even at the lowest level. This 
results in a constant attempt to recruit employees at existing pay rates, 
and these employees, to a very large extent, after accepting appoint- 
ment discover how inadequate the compensation is and leave the serv- 
ice in constantly large numbers. 

More than 550,000 civilian Federal employees left the service during 
the last calendar year and in spite of the constant efforts of the admin- 
istration to reduce the number of personnel, 373,000 appointments 
were made. This means that the Government is spending large sums 
of money to recruit what are in effect mere transients, that the occu- 
pants of positions are changing so rapidly as to render increasingly 
difficult the acquirement of the necessary experience efficiently to per- 
form required duties. 

This indicates a very unstable foundation upon which to erect a 
career service. 

The administration proposal for adjustment of the compensation 
schedules is unrealistic, unfair, and does not take into consideration 
facts which are admitted, not only as to living costs but as to diffi- 
culty of recruiting and retaining competent personnel. 

Chairman Young of the United States Civil Service Commission 
has testified in favor of permitting the Commission to fix entrance 
rates above the minimum rate of GS grades, with a view to securing 
appointees for a large and growing number of categories where the 
present Federal rate is wholly unattractive. 

It inevitably follows that where eligibles in sufficient numbers can- 
not be secured under existing conditions standards are lowered, 
thereby bringing into the service persons of secondary ability. Again, 
a very unsafe foundation upon which to build an efficient career 
service. 

The second basic reason for readjustment of the compensation sched- 
ules of the Classification Act is justice to the employees themselves. 
Amid all the welter of cost-of-living figures, comparing 1939, a date 
just prior to the beginning of the inflationary spiral, with 1954, one 
inescapable fact emerges, and that is the disposable income of all 
I’ederal employees is less in 1954 than it was in 1939. 

In his recent statement the President urged the adjustment of in- 
equities in the compensation schedules, with which statement we are 
in whole-hearted agreement. 

One of the greatest existing inequities lies in the setting up of such 
hairline distinctions in GS grades 1, 2, and 3 as to make difficult, to 
the point of practical impossibility, a correct allocation of positions 
within these present three GS grades. 

The present existing overlap serves no other purpose than to retard 
the progression of employees salarywise by short ranges and small 
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increments. We feel that as a practical necessity a realistic approach 
should be made to this artificial compression at the bottom of the 
GS salary range, and that existing grade 1 should be eliminated. 
There ‘are only T7000 occupants of GS-1 and only 25 in CP( Sood 
there being a proposal to eliminate the present CPC service putting 


part of the employees now in that service under wage-board pro- 
cedure and the remainder integrate into GS schedules. 

It is apparent that recruiting for present GS-1 and CPC-1 has 
reached the vanishing point and those two grades will be meaning- 


less and will disappear just through inability to find occupants for 
position so allocated. ; 
400 should be added to present grades > 3, 4, and 5. which should 


become grades 1,2, 3, and 4. 
so00 should be added to present orades 6, i. and Oo. which should 
become grades 5, 6, and 7. 


$600 should be added to grades 9 and 10, which should become grades 
8 and 9. 

S700 should be added to grades 11, 12, 13, and 14, which should 
become grades 10, 11,12, and 13 

S800 should be added to grades 15, 16, and 17, which should become 
grades 14, 15, and 16. 

A schedule of comparison W ith the present and the suggested erades 
is attached. 

(The schedule may be found on p. 939.) 

We fully recognize that the compression in the compensation sched- 
ule of the Classification Act has resulted in cutting in half the range 
from the lowest to the highest rate of compensation. We believe that 
the failure to establish and maintain a proper relationship between 
rates of pay throughout the entire range of compensation distorts the 
whole classification principle, destroys incentive, and ultimately is the 
principal factor in driving from the service many of the most expe- 
rienced and valuable employees, employees who have acquired that 
value over a long period of years. 

At the present time that effect is very noticeable in that there are 
only 20 percent of the Classification Act employees who have more 
than 10 years’ service. 

Another outstanding inequity is the condition which is met with 
frequently in departments and agencies having large numbers of 
wage-board employees, notably the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. In many instances a supervisor whose position is 
allocated to the GS schedule receives less compensation than many of 
his subordinates, all of whom have their compensation fixed by wage 
boards. This poses a difficult administrative problem, creates natural 
and justified resentment, and adds to the difficulty of securing pro- 
motional material when such promotion results in additional respon- 
sibility but no additional compensation. 

This situation should be met by a general provision that the occu- 
pant of any supervisory position shall receive not less than one rate 
in the appropriate GS grade above the compensation received by an 
employee under such supervisor’s direction. 

This is such an obvious misjoinder of justice that we are puzzled 
that the chairman of the Civil Service Commission did not propose 
relief for this situation, which is of long standing and very vexatious, 
and in terms of money the additional cost would be very little. 
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Although the salary study conducted by the Fry Associates within 
the field service of the Post Office Department, endorsed by the Post- 
master General, with administration approval, was by no means com 
prehensive, it nevertheless represents the most recent attempt at any 


pays evaluation in any Federal area, and we fir ad that mm e lnparison 
with the compensation s¢ hedules of the Classification Act, especia Ly 
in the lower-pay categories, the re is recone nd ed a hig! ier entrance 
rate and longer range within grades, and a higher increment in rate 
increases, than is found in comparable positions in the GS schedule. 
The Fry report further discriminates as between mail handlers and 
custodial laborers in favor of the former. 

We: ire brought into sharp contr: ist with an administratio approved 
pr posal tor the lowest pa 1 el piovyees in the Post Ollice Depart: ent 
when the acdmunist ration propos | for the lowest grades in the compen- 
sation ~dules of the Classification Act of 1949 proposes ho increase 


wnitesash er. 

Mr. Murra Will vou elaborate on the discrimination between cus 
todial aie ‘and mail handlers contained in the Fry report ! 

Mr. Srewarp. In the Fry report the range for mail handlers who 
handle the ol jects but do not handle the contents in mail sacks or 
pouches are wor king in the same area with custodial laborers who 
handle packages, also, or do similar work, and their pay range is 
decidedly discriminatory as affecting the custodial laborers. 

Mr. Mt RRAY. Do you contend they should be paid on the same basis, 

ime equ ality ¢ 

“lll Srewarp. Yes, sir; and I am informed that in an elaboration 
of the pay sc thedules propos sed b y the Post Oflice De spartment, WV hich 
contains many more categories than appeared in the bound Fry re- 
port, they have to a certain extent adjusted, not entirely, but to a cer- 
tain extent recognized that discrimination and partially remedied it, 
in other words, recognizing the discriminatory original proposal in 
the bound copy of the Fry report. 

I shall be glad to call attention specifically to those features if it is 
desired. 

Mr. Murray. Custodial employees in the postal service are being 
paid more now than custodial employees under the Classification Act 
of 1949. Isthat right? 

Mr. Srewarp. In some instance; yes, sir. We see no reason for 
discrimination for or against employees in the Federal Government 
doing similar work, ~ aving similar qualifications and similar respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Corserr. Don’t these custodial laborers include the janitors 
and people sweeping the floors and shining the brass and the window 
cleaners? Are they all inthis group / 

Mr. Srewarp. All in the general group; yes, sir. They 
breakdowns by employment categories. 

Mr. Corserr. What is the most responsible chore of any of these 
custodial laborers? What do they do other than general cleaning up, 
and so on ? 

Mr. Srewarp. I know of no general responsibilities other than to 
perform assigned tasks in the way of building maintenance. 

Mr. Corsett. I was interested in your phrase where you said people 
doing almost identical work, 


have certain 
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Mr. Srewarp. In the sense of handling or carrying objects. Mail 
handlers may carry a pouch of mail but they have nothing to do with 
the distribution or assortment of its contents, so that a custodial em- 
ployee carrying the same weight of wastepaper would be performing 
identical work. 

Without attempting for a moment to indicate the adequacy or in- 
ery of any of the rates proposed by Fry Associates 1n their 

irvey, We do desire to point out the inconsistency in dealing on a 
different basis with positions within the Federal employment. 

We believe that every thoughtful person is agreed that any addi- 
tional Federal expenditures for any purpose should be scrutinized 
carefully with a view to adjusting all Federal expenditures to the 
whole national economy. Nevertheless, when it is recognized, as 
re ognized, it must be, that Federal employees have to a very gen- 
eral extent lagged behind business and industry in compensation, we 


cannot accept as valid any criticism that to increase the pay of Fed- 
eral conn ovens will have an inflationary tendency, or disturb the 
national economy, when all that is being advocated is that Federal 


employees be no longer required to lag further behind the general 
compensation level. It is unfair to single them out as offering infla- 
tionary proposals when they = mere ly desper: ite ly attempting, 
through what will admittedly be stopgap legislation, to keep from 
falling further behind in the economic scale. 

Constructive action by the Congress to meet this problem would be 
primarily and directly in the national interest. 

However much the interest of the employees may be involved, that 
of the Government “7 lf and the people a asa whole is far greater. 

Th » present salary levels do not represent sound economy because 
of the heavy costs the y entail as a result of excessive turnover and 
constant loss of trained pe sane: Moreover, they prevent the serv- 
ice, for this reason, from wat attaining and maintaining the consis- 
tently high standards of efficiency which are essential for true econ- 
omy ‘and the most effective ec arrying out of the public business. 

A realistic approach to the whole problem of compensation in the 
Federal service, therefore, must be a vital part of any program to 
improve Federal administrative management. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees is strongly con- 
vineed that action taken along these lines at this time can and will 
have a decisive effect in bringing about the kind of economy and gen- 
eral improvement in the service which we are all seeking. 

There are in connection with this whole general subject of com- 
pensation and employment conditions several bills so that I would 
like briefly to comment on them because they are definitely allied with 
the compensation features of the Classification Act employees. 

I refer to H. R. 7338 and H. R. 8457, introduced by Representative 
Davis and Representative Withrow, which are the counterparts of 

bill i troduced in the Senate by Senator Carlson and now on the 
Senate Calendar, having been unanimously reported out by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

i se bills propose to do a number of things that would relieve 
certain categories of employees of discriminations now running 
against heat: improve personnel administration, and to a certain 

extent alleviate inequities under which Federal employees now suffer. 





— 
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Present and proposed pay rates 


Present |Proposed 
grade grade 
1 d, 
2 ] $2 7A0 $2, 830 $2, 910 $2 990 $3. 07 $3 $3. 234 
3, 150 3, 230 3, 310 3, 390 3. 470 3, 550 3, 630 
3 2 2, 950 3, 030 3, 110 3, 190 3, 270 3 3A0 § 430 
; 0 3, 430 3, 510 3. 590 3, 670 ; w R30 
4 3 3, 17 3, 255 $, 33 3, 41 3, 49 575 
3 3, 655 3, 73 3,58 3, 8 ,v t ) 
4 3.4 3, 53 3, 660 3, 78 3 4.03 } 0) 
3, SI 3, 935 4, 060 4, 185 4,310 4, 43. i ) 
6 3, 795 3, 920 4, 045 4,170 4, 295 +, 42 4 
4, 29 4, 420 4, 545 4, 670 1,79 4, 920 
7 6 4, 20 4, 330 4,455 4, 580 4,70 4, 83 t 
4,705 4, 830 4,955 5, O80 5, 1 S35 
8 7 4, 620 1,745 4, 870 4, 995 12 1) 2 ) 
5, 120 5, 245 5, 370 $9 620 7 R71 
~ 060 R45 0 43. F & 8 
66 785 10 6.0 ( 6. 28 
5. 500 5. 625 5, 750 5 R875 6, OOF 6, 12 ), 250 
6, 100 6, 225 6, 350 6, 475 6. 600 6, 72 6, 850 
ll 0 5, 040 6, 140 6, 340 6, 540 6, 740 6, 940 
6, 640 6, 800 7,040 7, 240 7, 440 7, 640 
2 ll 7, 040 7, 240 7, 440 7, 640 7,840 8, 040 
7,740 40 8, 140 8. 340 R FA 8 740 
13 2 8. 360 &. 560 &, 760 & GAO 1 160 
9, 060 9, 260 9, 460 9, 660 9, 860 
14 9. 600 9. 800 10, 000 10, 200 10, 400 
0, 300 ( M) 0 ” 0, 900 l 4 " 
l $ 10, S00 O50 11, 300 ll ) 11, 800 
1, 60 l RAD) 12, 100 12, 350 12, 600 
15 2, OOF | 12, 400 12, 600 12, SOO 
2 SOK l 13, 204 400 13, 600 
17 f OO 3, 400 13. 600 13, SOO 
13, 2 14. 200 14. 400 14, 600 





These bills propose among other things the increased maximum for 
which true overtime may be paid. From the present $2,980 to the 
top rate in grade 9; to fix a minimum for call-back overtime, so that 
any employee directed to return to his place of occupation after the 
regular tour of duty shall receive a minimum of 2 hours compensa- 
tion at the punitive rate. 

These bills propose to clarify the terms of the workweek; they pro- 
pose to provide increase in base pay of employees who are required 
to remain on station in standby status beyond ordinary periods of 
duty, such as fire fighters. 

The proposal is to improve the incentive award programs to make 
it more realistic and to encourage those who have constructive sug- 
gestions in the interest of the governmental management. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. You are familiar with the incentive award legislation 
which recently passed the House ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Does that new legislation take care of the situation? 

Mr. Srewarp. That takes care of this particular subject which is 
one of those embraced in these overall bills. 

Mr. Moss. You feel that is adequate legislation ? 

Mr. Strewarp. I think it is a vast improvement over existing condi- 
tions to stimulate the thing that is desired to be done. 

The repeal of the W hitten rider. I do not believe it is necessary 
to labor the point, but it is important to do away with this legislative 
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rider, which has made administration so difficult and has been so 
unfair to employees. 

The proposal to abolish the CPC service and allocate employees 
in trades, crafts, and other manual occupations and put them under 
wage ops procedure, and the remainder of the employees now in 


i 


the CPC service to appropriate gr idesin GS 
To provi — uniform allowances and ther re the situation is spotted 
ind can only lead to dissatisfaction and there is no logic in the exist- 


o situation where the Federal Government in some instances, when 

iployees, as an incident to their duties, are required to wear uni- 
forms and the Gaver ment either makes an allowance or provides 

niforms. In other areas where there are the same conditions, em- 

loy ees are required to wear uniforms on duty and they are required 
CO purchase them from their own funds 

We feel that there should be an overall adjustment to this and the 
1 so provides for allowances for uniforms not to exceed $100. 

The proposal to increase the number of positions in the so-called 

iper grades. I feel that is a sound proposal. It would somewhat 
remove the compression by allowing a little more latitude at the top 
n recognition of positions of high naps ility. 

The authorization for ippointments, at rates above the minimum 

ites in the grade: we feel that is helpful but at the same time it does 
not reach the present GS grades 1 to 5, where the difficulty of recruit- 
Ing competent pel sonnel, and then having them remain in the service 

yntinues difficult to the point of im] yossibi lity. Regardless of the 
mpressions that applicants for entrance into Federal service may 
have, the undisputed fact remains that, in constantly terrific num- 
bers, they become disillusioned and leave the employ of the Federal 
Government to go elsewhere. 

That is not a theory. That is a condition that confronts us and no 
explanation can offset that hard fact, that whether anyone thinks 
that Federal compensat ion in those areas is adequate, they are merely 
getting a procession of tranasients who enter and pass through, who 
do not stay long enough to acquire proficiency and yet, nevertheless, 
cost the taxpayers a tremendous sum of money in training, which is 
only partially complete and wholly wasted on account of this high 
turnover. And the figures as to the tenure, the fact that there are 
only 20 percent of those in ay Classification Act who have had over 
10 years’ service indicate the draining of the lifeblood of the best 
people in the Federal service, based on their long experience and con- 
stant, demonstrated efficiency ; they are going out; they are going out 
and where, because with staffing problems rising, you cannot “get ‘what 
want, and they always lower their sights and get substand: ird people. 

The future of the Federal service, the peoples’ service, is indeed 
bleak if we are to look forward to all of the increasing complex prob- 
lems of Government being served by a third-and fourth-rate person- 
nel, and yet that is what the future holds forth. 

In the bill H. R. 8093, introduced by Mr. Rees, which contains the 
administration’s proposal in_ respect t of compensation and many of 
the proposals contained in the Withrow and Davis bills, there is a 
proposal that hereafter in certification of eligibles by the Civil Service 
Commission to appointing officers in the departments and agencies, 5 
names shall be submitted instead of 3. The proponents have said this 
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will give a greater flexibility and a wider range of selection on the 
part of the appointing officer. That is undoubtedly true. We merely 
wish to call attention to the fact that it also affords an opportunity for 
additional political manipulation. 

There is another point in connection with the certification of five 
ames that has not hitherto been touched upon in the testimony which 
vould aggravate the existing situation. Where a department or agency 

calls upon the Civil Service Commission for an eligible list from which 
to make an appointment, the Civil Service Commission submits a list 
of the top three names eligible. If that department or agency holds 
those papers for any length of time, and frequently they do, another 
department or agency calls for eligibles from the same register, The 
Civil Service Commission sends them three names at the top of the 
list, as they then have it, which would be 4, 5 and 6, It is, there fore, 
possible, and it not infrequently happens, a at, on account of the delay 
in agency A, 2 of those eligibles do not receive an appointment because 
their names are returned and only 1 is selected and others below them 
on the list sent out receive appointments. 

Increasing the number of eligibles from 3 to 5 to be submitted to 
the appointing officer, it seems to me, would only aggrevate that con 
dition, which is very unfair to eligibles, however high they may be 
on the list, and can be bypassed due to delay on the part of the 
appointing officer. 

In the event that questions should be asked, or it should be taken 
into consideration as to the cost of the proposals which I have outlined 
to the committee this morning, I will say that taking the figures as 
to the number of employees in the verious grades under the Compen- 
sation Classification Act, the total cost of the proposal which I have 
offered this morning would be $434,025,500. 

I wish to thank the committee for the opportunity to be heard this 
morning on this very vital subject. 

Mr. Rees. Thank you, Mr. Steward, for your statement. Mr. 
Murray has a question. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Steward, does not your proposal generally endorse 
H. R. 4556, the Withrow bill? 

Mr. Srewarp. So, sir, in that the division between the proposed 
increment is somewhat different and we do not go as high in the top 
grades. 

Mr. Murray. Your proposal is for $800 for the top grades? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And you propose the elimination of grade 1 which 
the Withrow bill does not propose ? 

Mr. Srewarp. It does not propose that. Also a provision for taking 
care of that very vexatious problem of supervisors who receive less than 
their subordinates. 

Mr. Murray. Are you in favor of abolishing the CPC schedule? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross, any questions? 

Mr. Gross. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill? 
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Mr. Broyuuy. Mr. Steward, is there a bill pending before the com- 
mittee which would carry out the proposal for these pay increases ‘ 

Mr. Srewarp. No; not in those exact terms. 

Mr. Broyuiii. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. Mr. Steward, you mentioned the increase from 3 to 
5 in the examinations for possible appointment. Does not the Post- 
master General’s proposal allow for that; that is, allow the Postmaster 
General to use political influence in setting up of positions for such 
appointments, as a political weapon ¢ 

Mr. Srewarp. I do not—I am not sure that I get the import of your 
question, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. You mentioned the fact that it increases the range 
from 3 to 5. 

Mr. Srewarp. It gives them a broader field: it affords them an 
opportunity for more political manipulation. I am not asserting that 
it would be exercised but it affords the opportunity, because there are 
more eligibles and any one of the D could be selected, while, at the 
present time that limitation is 3, so it does not give that opportunity. 

Mr. Lestnskr. | had reference to the proposal of the Postmaster 
General to set up new grades and for promotions and demotions and 
so forth, and that could have the same effect, or similar effect, I 
would say. 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, this would only relate to initial appointments, 
not to promotions or progressions within the service under a system 
of classification. 

Mr. Lestnskr. I am talking about the Postmaster General’s pro- 
posal, not what you are talking about, I believe. 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, I do not see that the two things are comparable. 
The addition of the number of eligibles certified from 3 to 5 and any 
internal readjustment or reorganization of personnel, which might 
be done by the head of the department or agency, I do not think the 
two are analogous. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. I tried to parallel the two for the simple reason that 
the proposal seemed obvious from the fact that if the Postmaster 
General, or a postmaster, wanted to appoint a person to a certain 
grade, he certainly could, because he could readjust the grade to the 
standard, and due to the fact that if we allow this bill to go through 
and the Congress has not made any stipulation, it would allow him 
to do that. 

Mr. Srewarp. Well, that would be internal administration. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Srewarp. That would be a different approach to it. 

Mr. Rees. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I notice, Mr. Steward, you propose to have 16 grades? 
You are cutting out grade 1 and grade 18? 

Mr. Srewarp. No, Mr. Dowdy, we run up to 17. The present 18 
would be 17. We merely eliminate grade 1, which has, by force of 
circumstances, became practically obsolete and meaningless. 

Mr. Downy. You would then plan to keep grade 18? 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Downy. I would go along with you if you wanted to cut it out. 
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Now, from your statement, I believe the plan would cost about 
$446 million ? 

Mr. Stewarp. $434 million-plus. 

Mr. Downy. $434 million. 

Has someone compared your plan with the Withrow bill? Do 
you know how much that plan is supposed to cost ? 

Mr. Stewarp. I have not compared it. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think it is about the same. I do not recall the exact 
figure. 

Mr. Srewarp. I think the Withrow is somewhat larger, however. 

Mr. Downy. Do you know how many—of course the Classification 
Act by its present name was not in effect in 1943, but do you know 
how many employees the Government had at that time which would 
have been under the Classification Act ? 

Mr. Srewarp. In 1943? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Stewarp. I am unable to give you that figure offhand. I can 
get it for you. There are about 980,000 under the Classification Act 
at the present time. 

Mr. Downy. In round numbers, now about a million? Your state- 
ment is that 20 percent of those employees—— 

Mr. Srewarp. Only 20 percent. 

Mr. Downy. Only 20 percent had 10 years service. I was rather 
of the opinion that there has been quite an increase in the number 
of employees, and possibly the number of 10-year tenures might have 
been rather large. 

Mr. Srewarp. In 1943—the service had begun to expand very 
rapidly on account of the war. 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

In other words, the expansion has been—— 

Mr. Srewarp. In 1945, it reached 3.6 million—that was the top 
figure. 

Mr. Dowpy. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. AvexaNnper. Mr. Steward, how many employees or people does 
your recommendation affect ? 

Mr. Stewarp. 980,000 in the Classification Act. 

Mr. ALeExANDER. Do you have any figures as to how much that costs? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, on the proposal that I submitted this morning 
to the committee, based upon the distribution of employees as given 
to the committee by Chairman Young of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, $434 million. 

Mr. Atexanpver. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Steward, getting back to the suggested change of 
from 3 to 5 on the lists submitted by the Civil Service Commission for 
appointment, would it not be just as logical, if you are increasing it 
from 3 to 5 in the name of greater flexibility for management, to in- 
crease it to 10 or 15, so that you may have greater flexibility i in the 
selection of one from the list? 

Mr. Srewarp. I think so, sir. There have been various proposals 
that have never reached the point of having made any legislative prog- 
ress, to do away with the number entirely and to certify by categories. 
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We think, and experience has shown, that where there is too much 
flexibility permitted—we do not say it would happen, but it could 
happen, if the appointing officer is so disposed, and we ¢ onsider it bad 
legislation to make it possib le for those who do not deal objectively 
and impartially on personnel matters, to give such a ready tool to their 
hands that can be manipulated to the disadvantage of the public 
service. 

Mr. Moss. As you increase the flexibility in public appointments, 
th: ul is, flexibility of management, do you not think it has a tendency 
to destroy many of the features which attract career people ? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, sir, because you broaden out. Now under any 
examination test that may be devised, it is pretty difficult to determine 
as between 2 eligibles, when 1 receives 94.50 and the other 94.40, which 
is the bet r. But when you broaden out the range and go, not into 
a tenth of 1 per ent, but in 10 or 15 or 20 pe reent, if your test is so 
valid, there must be a difference between the 70 percent and the 90 per- 
cent eligible. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, when you eliminate the 10 percent—— 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, you eliminate the flexil ility— - 

Mr. Moss. And you create comp lete fle sibility. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And you no longer have a merit system. 

Mr. Srewarp. No. , 

Mr. Moss. Now, with respect to the 500,000 turnover last year, is 
that fai irly consistent in the recent years ¢ 

Mr. Stewarp. In the last 3 years, it has been extren ely high. 

Mr. Moss. And that affects the competency of the Government 
service. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes, sir, because regardless of the simplicity of the 
task assigned to a new appointee, it costs the time and effort of some- 
one to explain to that new appointee his duties, to orient him, to in- 
doctrinate him, the time of more expensive employees, and the ratio 
of mistakes of new and untrained employees, of course, is much high- 
er than that of the more experienced, and all of that goes into waste. 

Now, if you are going to have a continuous procession of new untried 
employees, you are imposing a tremendous burden on the administrator 
and supe rvisors who are to get the work done; you are imposing upon 
them an intolerable burden of constantly attempting to train people 
who are in one door and out another, and all of that waste is at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Moss. Do you know if anyone has put a price tag on the cost 
of indoctrination of the average Government employee, coming into 
the service, say for the period of the first year, for the first few months, 
while he is becoming familiar with the work? Do you know if there 
has been any cost tag put on that operation ? 

Mr. Stewarp. I have never seen it done formally. But one can take 
any one of numerous categories and in the time spent by other higher- 
paid and more experienced employees, by correction of errors, by all 
of these other things, you can set up a very formidable figure and be 
well within the bounds. 

It was offered, I believe by Mr. Lyons, from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, whose estimate was $900 for training cost per capita. 

Mr. Moss. And that would be about the same for most of the govern- 
mental agencies ? 
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Mr. Stewarp. Although the further up you get, the more expen- 
Sive it becomes, 

Mr. Moss. What about the cost of recruitment? Is not the Govern- 
ment forced to undertake expensive recruitment campaigns ? 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. And to your knowledge, it has been forced to reduce 
standards ? 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In connection with recruitment ? 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. That means the people we are getting at this cutrate price 
‘e not the people we should have to do the best job ? 

Mr. Srewarp. The classic example of that is the stenographer. 
When they could not get stenographers to take dictation at 100 words 
per minute and transcribe it accurately, so that the dictator would 
recognize his own brainchild, they dropp a it ta.80. <3 hey dropped 
to a point where, in many instances, we were getting stenographers 
in name only. 

Mr. Moss. Right at that point, if we have stenographers working 
for. say, a GS-11 or GS-12 employee, not only would she turn out less 
work, but she naturally would reduce the ability to turn out work of 
her superior by her failure to pertorm service ata high level. 

Mr. Strewarp. She or he would drag around the neck of the person 
for whom they are performing stenographic or secretarial work, be- 
cause he is constantly confronted with voiIng over the transcribed 
material that he does not always recognize and that he is trying to 
reconstruct and his time is expensive; that goes into the cost of train- 
ing. 

Mr. Moss. To the extent you reduce his efficiency, you are increas- 
ing the cost of that girl or man to the Government; are you not? 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Because of what they are being paid? 

Mr. Srewarp. In other words, if the standard were raised to the 
point where only the best in that particular category, the stenographic, 
secretary line, any one who has had experience in office work knows 
one thoroughly rounded competent person can do the work of ten 
who have rubbed up against a few weeks business course somewhere 
and claim to be a stenographer, typist or secretary. 

Mr. Moss. Now, you referred to this basic problem of providing 
personnel in the GS category, who are receiving less than the wage- 
board people they are supervising. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I directed a question to Mr. Young and his staff here 
the other day and he said that was not a particular problem, that it 
was not of any material importance. Is it not true of the acute prob- 
lems, is it not very much a matter of concern at the present time? 

Mr. Srewarp. Notably in the Department of Defense, where the 
great bulk of wage-board employees are located, and Class Act 
employees run the supervisory line, and you call upon a supervisory 
employee, paid under compensation schedules of the Class Act to exer- 
cise supervision over subordinates, many of whom receive higher pay 
than the supervisor. That is topsy-turvy personnel administration. 
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Mr. Moss. It is not only an unfair policy but it is one that is dia- 
metrically opposed to everything that private industry does, or good 
personnel practice. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. Forgetting and thrusting aside any question 
of dealing fairly with employees, take it simply as a cold-blooded 
administrative problem, to get the most efficient work performed, it 
cannot be done under those circumstances. And if there is any ques- 
tion about the problem, I suggest that you direct an inquiry to the 
directors of personnel of the three departments of Defense which will 

verify the extent of the problem and its vexatious character. 

Mr. Moss. I have some contact with that right in my district. 

Mr. Srewarp. You have it in your Sacramento area. 

Mr. Moss. I have an extreme problem. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In Sacramento and in San Francisco. 

Mr. Srewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I believe with respect to the schedule of increases that 
would accrue under H. R. 8093, where we give no increase at all to 
the first 2 grades and $50 to the third and $75 to the fourth, that with- 
in those 4 grades we have the bulk of the classified employees. 

Mr. Srewarp. More than half. 

Mr. Moss. More than half? 

Mr. Stewarp. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that that would—that is, the elimination of 
the first 2 grades, and the $50 and $75—would do anything at all to 
solve the pre blem of recruitment of Federal personnel ¢ 

oi Srewarp. Sir, it would not amount to much more than sending 
a Christmas card to every employee affected, so far as any |: isting effect 
is concerned. a course, if it is only a dollar, they can take that readily 
and spe nd it, but it is me aningless in considering this problem as a 
continuing one and how best to staff the Federal service adequately 
and perform the service for the American people that should be 
required of Government. 

Mr. Moss. Do you not feel it is a consideration which the committee 
should weight very heavily? We hear a lot about the cost. to Govern- 
ment of the increases which tend to ignore the cost to the Government 
of substandard salaries, but the employer, the Government. should 
pay a competitive wage for the labor which it seeks to employ. In 
business vou are forced to do so, and in Government it is more diffi- 
cult for the employee to negotiate proper terms. If we are to have 
sound policy to attract good people, we either pay the price for those 
people, good competent people, or we are going to get at all times 
just what we pay for. 

Mr. Stewarp. Exactly. 

Mr. Moss. Because substandard salaries attract substandard indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. Stewarp. Sir. I do not think it is unreasonable that the biggest 
business in the world should not only keep pace, but should set an 
example to others, and there should be an element of leadership, not 
in lagging behind and be less progressive. 

Mr. Moss. That brings me to another point: We have had sub- 
mitted some averages both in connection with the postal service and 
the general salaries. These are national averages. If we are to have 
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a sound personnel policy in the Federal service, we should be either 
at the top or near the top of the averages at all times, in order to com- 
pensate for the differences otherwise in our Federal service, the geo- 
graphical differences. We should be near the top, or in the position 
of leadership, and in an enlightened position of leadership in the 
matter of dealing with employees. 

Mr. Srewarp. Certainly, sir. It is nothing new. It has cropped 
up in the last 35 years, whenever the subject of revision of compensa- 
tion was before the Congress or its committees; that is, the feeling 
on the part of some that there would be some employee somewhere in 
a low-pay area that would get a disproportion: ite rate of compe nsation. 

There is such a thing as a law of diminishing returns, when 
employees, Federal employees are grouped, very substantially, in high- 

cost areas. We should deal, I think, with the great mass and not look 
for individual cases that might be supposedly gaining a few dollars 
advantage because they were in a cheaper neighborhood. 

Mr. Moss. That is where we have our greatest loss, through ineffi- 
ciency, in trying to set up for the lower areas criteria to fit such area 
needs. 

Mr. Srewarp. And it does not fit. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Coarrmman. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. How many Federal employees belong to your organi- 
zation / 

Mr. Srewarp. 110,000. 

Mr. Murray. How old is your organization ? 

Mr. Srewarp. It was formed in September 1917. 

The CuHarrman. Governor Tuck, any questions ? 

Mr. Tuck. I do not have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. If there are no further questions, Mr. Steward, we 
thank vou for your statement and your presence with us. 

Mr. Srewarp. Thank you for the opportunity to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHatrman. Our next witness is Mr. Paul Reiber, assistant to 
the general counsel of the Air Transport Association of America. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL REIBER, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Retper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

Paul Reiber. I am assistant to the general counsel of the Air 
Transport Association of America. The association membership in- 
cludes more than 40 of the scheduled airlines of the United States. 

At the outset, I want to explain very carefully our interest in legis- 
lation the committee is now considering. We would rather not ap- 
pear before this committee on the issue of the pay of Federal em- 
ployees because we believe it should not be our concern. Unfor- 
nately, however, one statute now in effect requires the airlines to pay 
for inspections of arriving passengers by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service performed during overtime periods when our 
flights are off schedule by 1 hour or more, and another statute requires 
the airlines to pay for inspections by the Bureau of Customs per- 
formed during overtime periods, on Sundays and on holidays. Since 
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the airlines are required to pay these Federal inspectors, they are 
interested in legislation prescribing the rates of such pay. The 
amount the airlines pay for inspections by Customs alone is $1 million 
per year. Charges of this kind are paid by 14 airlines, which are 
ne »mbe rs of our association. 

We urge that in your consideration of the overtime Sunday and 
holiday pay, sometimes called premium pay for a large number of 
Federal employees, you should consider also the premium pay of 
customs and immigration inspectors and recommend legislation to 
remove serious baentditine. 

We want to discuss primarily the rate the airlines have to pay and 
demonstrate that they are so unfair that corrective legislation should 
be enacted promptly. But the aggravation of the injustice that is 
imposed upon us is emphasized if we explain first the reason we be- 


lieve we should not have to pay for Federal employees for such work 
at all. 

We contend that it is inequitable — unfair for a limited group of 
citizens to pay for services which a > pe rformed for the benefit of 
the whole nation. Who benefits "ean inspections by customs em- 


ployees? American manufactures and farmers are protected from 
competition of sn uggled products. The tariff laws are enforced. 
The Federal revenue is collected. Who benefits from inspections by 
immigration employees? All citizens are protected from the ad- 
mission of aliens with loathsome diseases, aliens who are subversive, 
or who would otherwise jeopardize the interests of our labor or other 
citizens. We see no reason why a limited group of private citizens 
should pay for such services than for requiring private citizens to pay 
for protection by policemen or firemen. 

It has often been conceded that the Customs Service should be pro- 
vided and paid for by the Federal Government. In 1920, the collector 
of the port of New York was quoted on the floor of Congress as 


»} 
li 


saying: 


*s eee, he does not believe in the Government being reimbursed 


+ 


for Government work 

This ide was forcefully repeated by the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1929, when it said: 

Your committee, therefore, believes that considering the policy of the Gov- 
ernment against paying for Government services by private interests and the 
general conditions in connection with the movement of trains, ferryboats, and 
vehicular traffic, that Customs Service should be prepared to render a 24-hour 
service and Sunday and holiday service to these transportation facilities, with- 
out requiring payment therefor by private industries. 


The general policy opposing the payment of any part of the com- 
pensation of Government oflicers or employees by private persons was 
not only stated by committees of Congress but such payments have 
been prohibited by statute. Section 1914 of title 18 of the code, entitled 
“Crimes and Criminal Procedures” provides: 


Whoever, being a Government official or employee, receives any salary in 
connection with his services as such an official or employee from any source 
other than the Government of the United States, except as may be contributed 
out of the treasury of any State, county, or municipality ; or 

Whoever, whether a person, association, or corporation, makes any contribu- 
tion to, or in any way supplements the salary of, any Government official or 
employee for the services performed by him for the Government of the United 
States— 
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Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 6 months, 
or both. 

The principle of this statute, we believe, should apply in this situ- 
ation to prohibit the payments the airlines are required to make. 

When there 1s as much doubt of the soundness of making airlines 
pay Government employees for doing their duty, you would expect 
that the rates would be no higher than those the Government pays to 
most of its ownemployees. But that is not the case here. The airlines 
must pay at a rate higher than is required under any other Federal 
pay statute. 

‘To demonstrate how high these rates of premium pay are, we want 
to give ext unples of the : res we pi aid just recently. One inspector 
at Tampa, Fla., on November 1, 1953, worked 21 minutes and was paid 
almost $40. An inspector at omen hy Fla., on September 27, 1953, 
worked 20 minutes and was paid almost $40—$39.36. Another inspec- 
tor at Tampa, Fla., on August 16, 1953, worked 21 minutes and was 
paid $39.36. 

Mr. Rees. The employee was standing by, was he not, there, ready 
to work? In other words, he did not obtain that amount for 21 min- 
utes work, did he? 

Mr. Rerser. ‘Twenty-one minutes was all he worked, because the air- 
line operation was scheduled to come in at a given time of the day; 
it arrived; the work was done; the airplane left and presumably the 
inspection work was done. 

The CoarrMan. Very well, go ahead. 

Mr. Rereer. These inspectors were paid at the rate of $2 per minute 
when their regular rate of pay is about $2.50 an hour. An inspector 
at Honolulu, on July 4, 1950, worked 1 hour and was paid 2 days’ pay, 
$43.20. An inspector at San Francisco, Calif., on September 23, 1950, 
worked 1 hour and was paid $32.32. One employee at Miami, Fla., 
worked 20 hours and was paid $482, just a little more than $20 an hour. 

Mr. Murray. How did they arrive at that ? 

Mr. Rereer. He worked 20 hours. 

Mr. Murray. And was paid $432? 

Mr. Rereer. And was paid $432. These are the records of the air- 
lines which actually paid the bill, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Did they get one inspector ? 

Mr. Reiper. One inspector worked 20 hours. 

Mr. Murray. And was paid $452? 

Mr. Rervser. Yes, $432. 

Mr. Murray. What is the annual compensation ? 

Mr. Reterr. The average annual compensation of an inspector is 
$4,400; it may be a little more or it may be a little less now. The rate 
that man received would be the equivalent of the rate of a man who 
makes $40,000 a year. 

An inspector at New York worked 22 hours and received $114.72, 
or 6 days’ pay. Another inspector at New York worked from 5 in 
the evening of 1 day until 8 in the morning of the next and earned 
4 days’ pay, $70.40. 

Mr. Gross. Was this pay computed on the same basis ? 

Mr. Retper. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. What is the basis on which they are paid for these 
inspections, when they are working ? 
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Mr. Rewer. The provision in the statute is that if a man works on 
Sunday or on a holiday, regardless of how small the amount, he gets 
paid for 2 full days, which would be 16 hours, regardless of how long 
he works, just as we point out here. 

Here is another example: An airplane comes down from Buffalo, 
or rather from Toronto, Canada, trying to get to New York, and it is 
inspected in Toronto, Canada, by a United States Customs inspector, 
but because that is in a foreign country, when the airplane lands in 
the United States, they have to hand in the paper, showing they have 
been inspected, to the Customs employee, and if that airplane comes in 
on Sunday, and it has to land at some place like Rochester, a man comes 
out there, takes the paper from the pilot and get 2 days’ pay and he 
goes home and the pilot flies the airplane on—we hope. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Reiber, does this apply to ship operators on regular 
schedule, as well as when they are late getting into the port of New 
York? 

Mr. Rerper. Mr. Congressman, the vessel operations are identical, 
but there is a substantial difference between vessel operations and our 
own. A vessel has great difficulty in scheduling its arrival on hours. 

Mr. Gross. You mean its trip. 

Mr. Rerper. Its trip, and within the leeway of hours, and staying 
within the operating time, because of tides and other reasons, but, Mr. 
Congressman, the examples I have given you were airline aircraft 
which arrived on a schedule which was published on a timetable, once 
a week ahead of time, showing the arrival of that aircraft. 

Mr. Gross. I still want to get an answer to the question whether 
the ship operator pays on the same base. 

Mr. Reiser. The ship operators have to pay these high rates if they 
fall within these conditions. Another difference between the ship 
operator, when the ship operator arrives, they usually have a lot of 
work which they could not dispose of, I assume, in 21 minutes. 

Now, that is a part of the basis for these charges; that is, they were 
established at a time when they applied to vessels, and when a large 
vessel arrived, or even a small vessel, there was usually enough work, 
so there would be some economic basis for the type of charge we have 
here. 

I am going to go on and explain some of the ironies which develop 
when you apply this outmoded system to airplanes. 

In one calendar year, 1953, 1 airline, at 1 airport, paid $46,826 to the 
Bureau of Customs which was paid to 7 employees for overtime. And 
that was divided among seven employees. If each inspector got an 
equal share, he received almost $7,000—$6,689. If his basic salary was 
$4,400, the overtime pay was more than his regular salary, and his 
annual pay was over $11,000. 

Mr. Dowpy. I wonder if they have any extra jobs like that avail- 
able ? 

Mr. Remer. We believe this system of premium pay is objectionable 
by almost every standard which should govern the pay of Govern ? 
ment employees. First, the hourly rates are unconscionable. They 
amount to 10 and 20 times the regular hourly rate. One Senator was 
moved to call them a racket. We know of no instance in which Con- 
gress has specified such rates for overtime. In fact, the rates which 
Congress authorized in the Overtime Pay Act of 1945, and which have 
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been recommended by the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service (S. 2665) call for time and a half for overtime work. 

Secondly, this pay system violates sound administrative policies. 
I have been very much impressed, as I have listened in the last few 
days, to this committee considering the various gradations in pay, 
but all of that consideration that has been given by this committee 
and the whole Congress would be set to naught by the result of this 
system. Some of the inspectors of customs earn far more in over- 
time pay than in regular pay; and some earn more than their super- 
lors. As long as some inspectors make more than their supervisors, in 
fact the inspectors at San Antonio made almost twice as much as the 
supervisor of all inspectors at the airport in New York, where he had 
a number of inspectors to supervise, why should inspectors be inter- 
ested in advancement, or why should not supervisors prefer to be de- 
moted? Furthermore, why should the inspectors for public health and 
for agriculture continue to perform substantially the same services at 
normal pay ? 

Thirdly, the charges exceed in some cases the airline revenues from 
the passengers inspected. When one of our airlines brings one pas 
senger from Nassau to Fort Lauderdale or Palm Beach, Fla., on a 
Sunday, where the fare is $20, the inspection charges for clearance are 
$78.72. On a plane operating between Montreal and New York, 
where the fare is $21.30, the charge for customs inspection has been 
as high as $25 and $30 a passenger. 

Fourth, a feature of the overtime- pay require ments that is partic- 
ularly objectionable is the fact that there is little or nothing the air- 
lines can do about it. The airlines cannot decide whether a man with 
a high base pay or with a low base pay is going to be used during 
the overtime period. They cannot control the employment of inspec- 
tors, even if it were cheaper to use an entirely new second crew. Thus 
the airline which paid the $46,826 in premium pay at San Antonio 
last year could pay for the eee of 7 additional inspectors. 
That would be another full-time crew at $4,400 per man, for a whole 
year and save $16,000 of what they paid last year to get an airplane 
cleared. 

Whatever the justification, there may have been in the past for 
these charges, they are not present in airline operations. Our study 
of the history of the present practices indicates that they were started 
because of the inability to schedule ship movements to precise hours 
of the day, due in part to the movement of the tides, and the resultant 
odd-hour arrivals led to requests for special customs services. Air- 
line services on the other hand are scheduled and those schedules are 
filed with the Customs Bureau and other Government bodies well in 
advance of their taking effect. 

The justification most often made for these excessive rates and the 
one referred to by a witness before this committee last week is that 
inspectors may be called from their homes at unusual hours on short 
notice. In those cases we agree that the rates should be high, but 
that reasoning does not justify the charges I have discussed because 
they were imposed for scheduled operations. The inspectors know 
far in advance; in fact, they can find in the airline timetables, as 
anyone can do, and know the hours of aircraft arrivals and the hours 
of their duty. 
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Now, if that argument is correct concerning the operation and 
these charges are imposed because of the off-schedule operation, we 
think another answer is to compare what it costs to get that kind of 
inspection with immigration inspection. 

When the airlines operate on schedule, or within an hour of sched- 
ule, the Immigration Service provides inspection service, and the 
amount the airplanes have to pay in overtime pay for the immigra- 
tion inspection is very negligible. In fact, they do not send any 
complaints in about that. Whereas the customs operation—and 
these people who are going to inspect the same airplane at the same 
hours—it costs $1 million a year. 

Mr. Gross. This is entirely the customs inspection you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Rereer. The $1 million is entirely customs; yes. The schedules 
operated are Rite by the public convenience and necessity and are 
operated, not occasionally, but regularly and at all hours of the day. 
Some or all of the schedules can be or are require ve by the Post Office 
Department and the Civil Aeronautics Board: they are not the whim 
of the carriers which can be shifted to meet the established office hours 
of the customs inspectors. The airlines are not requesting a special 
service inuring to their own special benefit but are requesting that 
inspection services be supplied when the carriers are complying with 
the requirements i1 nposer 1 on them by the transport: a policy of the 
Congress of the United States in Civil Aeronautics Act of 193 

Where the public demands 24-hour border service by highway 
vehicles, including commercial buses and trucks, customs inspection 
service is provided on a 24-hour basis without requiring the bus lines, 
private automobiles, or pe -destrians to pay for overtime service. There 
1s no apparent reason for directing customs inspectors to comply with 

the public’s demand when they travel on carriers which are airline 
competitors and penalizing the air carriers for satisfying a similar 
public demand. 

These pay rates have been condemned by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service and Post Office. In 1951, the Civil Service Commission 

nd the Bureau of the Budget proposed legislation to stop them from 
these practices, and the Senate committee reported out a bill that 
would have ended these practices. In the re port on that bill, S. 35 
the committee’s opposition to such pay practices was clearly sté ated. 
At page 8 of the report, it said: 

The committee is particularly concerned with conditions that are reported to 
exist in the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department. It was indicated that 
certain inspectional employees, Bureau of Customs, are receiving annually 
overtime in excess of their basic salaries. If this is true, the committee feels 
that attention should be given to the establishment of additional tours of duty 
in order to make excessive overtime work unnecessary. Excessive overtime 
is not in keeping with enlightened management policies nor is it fair to the 
employees who are required to perform such work or to the public who is being 
served by such employees * * * 

The recent and current investigations of this overtime problem 
should be of special interest to this committee. After reporting the 
bill S. 354 in 1951, the Senate committee instituted a staff investiga- 
tion to odbternine the extent of these objectionable practices. The 
staff study has not been made public but we believe the information 
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gathered should confirm the earlier judgments and show that the 
practices are worse than the examples we have given. On the basis 
of the information available, this committee should recommend legis- 
lation to prevent the continuance of these pay practices. 

In conclusion, let me repeat our regret that we must appear to dis- 
cuss the rates of pay for Government employees. We would prefer 
to have nothing to pay and, therefore, nothing to say. Certs ainly we 
do not want to delay overtime pay increases for thousands of Govern- 
ment employees who deserve them, But, if we must pay for inspec- 
tion overtime, we believe the rates we must pay should be no higher 
than the Government determines to be fair for: itself and its em- 
ployees. 

There are several ways in which our proble m could be solved. It 
could be ee 'y applying the Overtime Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended, to the customs ane immigration emp loyees. We will be 

id to discuss the amendment necessary with your staff or with legis- 
lative counsel if we can be of any +he Ip. 

Thank you for the time and consideration your committee has given 
us on this problem. 

The Cuarmman. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Reiber, all of 
which is extremely interesting. I think perhaps the committee would 
lke to go into this matter further, especially to this tremendous 
amount of money that is being paid for the length of time these em- 
ployees work. I would like to know what the answer is. There must 
be someone else who knows something of it. I do not know who it is 
but I believe that the committee will want to explore it a little more. 

Mr. Gross. I certainly agree with the chairman; from the testi- 
mony you have oiven here, some of these aspects are unbelievable. Does 
the Government collect from all of these people, bridge operators and 
everyone else on the same basis? 

Mr. Reiper. No; bridge operators are exempt as bus operators are, 
and the truck operators; it is the airplanes, and the steamships, and 
the railroads. 

Mr. Gross. I agree with the chairman, that we should go a little 
further into this. 

Mr. Rereer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest for your con- 
sideration that, if ? is available to your committee, that you might 
get the investigation that was made by the Senate staff. That has not 
been public, and therefore, we do not know what is in it; but we should 
be very interested in what they found. 

Mr. Bontn. Do you have any idea what might be holding this 
thing up? 

Mr. Rerper. Yes, there is opposition to it. The customs employees 
have testified in opposition to our position. 

Mr. Bontyn. How many employees have you ? 

Mr. Reteer. I think a witness before you last week said there are 
2,500 inspectors. 

Mr. Bontn. I certainly think this should be gone into very thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Rereer. We will be glad to help in any way wecan. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to 


call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1954 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvi SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order. We will continue 
our hearings with respect to increase in salaries and other benefits to 
those employed in Government service, classified service and postal 
employees. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. H. L. Johnson, past presi- 
dent, Fifth Naval District Supervisors Association, Norfolk, Va., 
and I believe he has associated with him Mr. H. T. Thirkell, also a 
past president, I believe. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The association for the Sixth Naval District, 
Charleston, S. C. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. JOHNSON, PAST PRESIDENT, FIFTH NAVAL 
DISTRICT SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, VA. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am H. L. Johnson, as stated, representing the Fifth Naval District, 
IVb supervisor of the association, and Mr. Thirkell, my associate, is 
representing the Sixth Naval District Supervisors’ Association. 

We have chosen to make our presentation jointly for the purpose 
of avoiding duplication, and making it as brief for all concerned as 
possible. 

We would like to have it clearly understood that the scope of our 
representation for our districts includes the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and F lorida. 

The Cuatrman. That includes approximately how many Govern- 
ment employees ? 

Mr. Jounson. I could not give the approximate number of total 
Government employees but the number that this would affect 

The CuarrMan. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Jounson. Approximately 20,000. For the record, I think the 
best approach is for me to read a synopsis which I prepared, since it 
is as close as I want to say as possible. 

The CHatrMan. Very Well. 

Mr. Jounson. The Federal employees who are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, are long overdue 
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an increase in salary to cope with the increased costs of living which 
have ti a en place since the last pay increase on July 8,1951. In addi- 
tion to the increase which must be provided to cover the increased 
cost of living since 1951, a greater increase in the middle and higher 
Oo! ades is necessary as a measure to alleviate the OTOSS inequities pres- 
ently existing in salary with relation to responsibility and qualifi- 
cation oe nts which have developed as a result of previous 
“across the board” Pay increases. These inequities have been even 
more exaggerated by continuing frequent pay ine reases for Wage 
Board employees without any increases being given to the Classifi- 
cation Act employees. 

As demonstrated by exhibit B the ungraded foreman prior to 1949 


was considered to be equivalent or less valuable in terms of salary 
than the classified employee at grade GS-11. However, with the con- 
tinuing fre juent par raise inted the foreman and other v vage board 
er ee ince that 1 e, wh h were neces ary to keep up with indus- 
trv and local non-Government wages, the foreman is now receiving 
$1, 00 p r annum more ulary than the GS-11 which is considered the 
neal equivalent in terms of level of supervision and responsibility. 

If pe raises equivalent with the increases cost of living since 
1939 had been 1 ‘anted employees subject to the Classification Act of 
1949. th se employees in grades above GS—5 would now be receiving 
salaries much hi higher than the amounts proposed bv this association 
as outlined in exhibit A. With the prese1 t unbalance in sicileg tetiesk 
wage board saieaipinees and cla fied supervisors, it is not uncommon 


for the wage board employee to be receiving more pay than classi- 
fied supervisor who directs the program and is held responsible for 
the end product. 


The salary Ps ‘s proposed by exhibit A are necessary and 


urgently needed i he Government is to interest quali fied people in 
working for the - Rae ite is Well ¢ is to retain the experienced and 
valuably trained p-rsonnel now on the ahd 


Mr. Chairman, I have some charts which are replicas of the exhibits 
which are in more vivid form, that I would like to talk from if I may. 
The Crarmman. Very well. Before you explain the chart, as I 
understand it, your complaint or criticism is that the salarv increases 
that have been granted in the past have made the jobs in the higher 
echelon rather inequitable as compare d with those in the lower er: ades ? : 

Mr. Jonnson. That is in essence it : ves. 

I would like to Say that while we are not certainly opposed to any 
of the pay bills that have been submitted, we are not here to appeal 
for an across-the- weds: pay increase for classified employees. 

We feel that the main issue with which we are concerned is the 
inequities. We feel that there needs to be a realinement of the classi- 
fication scale to bring into being a more balanced scale with regard 
Lo responsibilit ies and dut ies to be performed. 

With our exhibits, we have given our proposed increase to try to 
bring that about. 

The first column on the left, in exhibit A, shows the grades in the 
classified ranges from GS-2 to GS-15. 

The second column gives the base rates by these grades in 1942. 

The third column gives you the salaries at the base rates of the gr ades 
which they are now receiving, which were given by the last increase 


tei als 


Gaited 


~ 
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in 1951 and which still remain. Now, then, for the purpose of compari- 
son, percentagewise, we show the percentage of increase in 1951, or 
the present salary, giving only the salaries which existed in 1942. You 
will note that there is quite a wide margin of percentage increase at 
the lower level, as compared with the more responsible level. Ninety- 
one percent at the GS-2 or grade at which most classified people enter 
in the nonprofessional or nontechnical types of work; 91 percent GS-2 
as compared with 35 percent at GS-15. 

I would like to point out here that we are not—I will not say we 
are not concerned because certainly we are concerned—but we are 
not in a position to be concerned directly with anything above the 
GS-15, because in the field service that is as high as we have them. 

The predominance of employees in the super\ isory level in the field 
ranges from GS-5 through GS-12. You will notice that the GS-12 
level, for example, that is the level at which most of our supervisors 
are directing the programs in these activities—GS-12 and GS-13. 
There is a margin of 91 percent for the GS-2 as compared with 53 
for the GS-12. 


Now, I will not dwell on that any more. This next column, under 
the heading “Proposed Rating” indicates the proposed salaries at the 
basic entrance rates, as displayed in our exhibit. We are increasing 
the GS-2 $200. We feel the ratings below GS—5 are pretty eqn itable 


as compared to the responsibilities they have and as compared to the 
industrial pay rates; but when you get to GS-5 and GS-6 and start 
on up, they very drastically drop off. 

Now, vou will note that we have atte ipted to keep the percentage 
of ine ‘reas e, which is re prese nted by this last column on the right, as 
near as possible to the increased cost of living for the period we are 
representing tt. You will note that from GS—5 through GS—10, the 
percentage of increase that this proposal represents over the 1942 
rating is right in the ran \uteune 91 and 91—91.1 to 91.4—with 
the highest GS-8 being 97.2. With the increases we are giving to 
GS-2. giving them the $200 increase, would bring it up to LO1.5 
percent, 

Now. t » show that we are accomplis hing our ob jective in some 
measure, you will note that the margin is considerably wider in that 
now it is 50 percent at the top, GS-15, as compared with 100 percent 
here. Over here [indicating] it is only 35 percent as compared with 
91 percent. 

Now to show that that becomes mare and more inequitable in the 
grade with which we are primarily concerned, the GS-5 through the 


re 
‘ 


GS-12, it is drawing in pretty well—80 percent as compared with 
90 percent. 

We feel that that is the thing that is desperately needed to retajn 
these people in the service, because Mr. Thirkell will explain when he 
takes the floor, there is a great lessening of enthusiasm to get into the 
higher and more responsible jobs that we are facing in many other 
deficiencies that have been created by this bringing up of the bottom 
people and letting the top people stay where they are. Every increase 
we have had before, I believe, except in 1951, was an across-the-board 
increase. In 1951, it was percentagewise, but even percentagewise it 
did not bring about the sufficient balance that we believe is necessary. 
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Now, we use the foreman to give you a better example of what I 
was meaning by the inequity between the ungraded and the graded. 
I have used the foreman, ungraded rating, to compare Ww ith the GS-11. 
I have used the foreman because the foreman’s salar y in the Navy is— 
what we are representing is the national salary. It is not determined 
by any local wage rate or local industrial rate; it is the national salary, 
the same as the classified salary. 

You will note that back here in 1941, the foreman was $1,000 under 
the—the annual salary under the GS-11. It kept going all along, the 
foreman’s salary trailing the GS-11, but gradually catching up until 
here in 1949, it was almost even with the GS-11. And then look what 
happened in 1952. In 1952, the GS-11 stood still and the foreman 
went away ahead of him; in 1952—in December—that was February, 
the first one, of the same year; and 6 months later, the foreman got an 
increase, another increase, which made it even higher than the GS-11, 
and in 1953 the foreman got another increase and the GS-11 stood 
still; at the present time, as I told you before, the foreman is now 
$1,200 per year, or $100 per month, higher than the equivalent GS-11. 

Now what I said when I was reading the synopsis was that we have 
people who are responsible for directing these programs who are 
junior in salary to the people they supervise; that is an absolute fact. 
We have training supervisors; we have planners’ and estimators’ pro- 
grams, and various ungraded high level people who are making more 
money at the operational level than the classified person who is up 
there telling them what to do and how to manage the policies and 

sey 

The Cuatrman. Will you just tell us rather briefly, without going 
into too much detail, the difference between the responsibility of the 
foreman who gets the higher salary and the grade position you just 
referred to. 

Mr. Jonnson. The foreman 

The Cuarrman. Just very briefly. 

Mr. Jounson. The foreman starts out as a mechanic or a journey- 
man or an artisan and his client in his position is based on his super- 
vision at the shop level. He becomes an administrator of shop people. 
He is required to have the skill and knowledge of shop operation. 
But when he gets to the foreman level, he becomes basically adminis- 
trator. Does that answer the question ? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, then, to go just a little further—— 

Mr. Ruoprs. What does the GS-11 do? 

Mr. Jounson. What does the GS-11 do? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is the comparison I had in mind. 

Mr. Jounson. The GS-11 should be professional; and it could be 
executive, administrative, or experienced in any type of work, being 
under the Classification Act. He does basically office work, or it could 
be in one of the laboratories or doing professional engineering or any 
type of specialized work. 

The CratrMan. In any event, he is supposed to be in a professional 
class ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not necessarily. You see the general schedule now 
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covers what used to be the professional class of the key ratings or the 
subprofessiona] ratings—have been merged into general service. 

The CHarrMan. | mean, so far as practice is concerned, ordinarily it 
is expected to be what you call professional ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. It is expected that he will be professional in his field. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Jounson. He ise xpe cted to be profe ‘ssional in his field. 

It is actually—the GS-11 is the first assist unt in the field of activity 
to the person who is directing the program: that is just about the level 
that he operates, and by the same token, the foreman is the second man 
at the shop level; the master mechanic is the top man, and is responsi 
ble for the entire shop or the functioning within that activity. So that 
the master is equivalent, generally speaking, to the GS-13 or GS 12 
and the foreman to the GS-11. Does that give a fair comparison ? 

Now, to go a little further, we are using the national rates here. 
We have an even more serious problem in that below the foreman, the 
ungraded supervising ratings are based on a differential of the estab- 
lished journeyman, artisan salary, in the labor, helper, and mechanical 
trades, publications or the printing and lithographic trades classes un- 
der the others. And the journeyman and artisans are frequently 
getting pay increases through the Wage Board surveys in the area, 
and every time they get an increase, the supervisor from the equivalent 
GS-7 up gets an equivalent increase, so they are continually coming up 
and that is not portrayed here. 

I have used this as a national average so we would not get confused 
with the various areas. But in certain areas it is even more drastic 
and even more embarrassing that those so-called junior supervisors in 
the shops are making far more money than the people in the Classified 
Act positions who have far more responsibility. 

Now, we have another speaker coming, and I do not want to take 
more time. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. You have been dealing now primarily with the effects in 
the GS-11 grade. 

Mr. JouNnson. As an example, yes. 

Mr. Moss. But that has occurred in practically all the general serv- 
ices classifications as compared with the Wage Board rates, has it not ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. This tends to illustrate that the Government is not paying 
competitive salaries to-the general services employees, in relation to 
the pay given to the Wage Board employees, because those salaries 
reflect. the competitive labor market. 

Mr. Jounson. That is very definitely correct. 

Mr. Moss. I have some figures here, Mr. Chairman, that were de- 
veloped by our subcommitte in hearings conducted in California which 
show that from the GS-3 on up through GS-11, GS-12 and GS-14 the 
same conditions exist in every single grade as reflecting an increase in 
the salaries since 1946 I submit these figures for the record. Without 
exception, in every comparative grade, the Wage Board employees have 
had substantial increases in salaries, while the general services em- 
ployees have lagged behind, so it could not be just confined to the 
supervisory level, but it extends throughout the classified service. 

(The information follows :) 
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Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. In GS-3 the figures show that from 1946 to 1953, the 
classified employees have had an increase of 36 percent while the wage- 
board employees have had an increase of 55 percent. 

In the GS-5 the increase was 29 percent and the wage board-17 was 
64 percent. 

In GS-7, a 23 percent increase and wage board, 87 percent. 

GS-9, the increase was 20 percent and the wage board, 33 percent. 

And it goes right through the entire structure of salaries. 

The ¢ Cm \IRMAN. Have you concluded, Mr. Johnson ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to add one other 
point. ‘J did not bring all of those statistics, Mr. Chairman, because 
we have other groups who are representing the entire coverage in the 
bill. We are supervisory, and representing the supervisors, and are 
dealing with the levels that are within our range of representation. 

Mr. Moss. I just wanted to bring out those facts. 

Mr. Jounson. And we thank you very much for the information. 

Mr. Moss. To show that this is typical and not the exceptional case. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 


STATEMENT OF H. T. THIRKELL, IVb SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION, 
SIXTH NAVAL DISTRICT, CHARLESTON, §S. C. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Thirkell. 

Mr. Tuirketi. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is H. 'T. Thirkell, representing the Sixth Naval District, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

I would like to take just a few minutes to supplement what Mr. 
Johnson has presented to you, and point out that we have at the oper- 
ating level out in the field witnessed over the last 10 or 12 years a con- 
stantly deteriorating condition brought about by this narrowing of 
the salary range in our classification structure, due to the flat across- 
the-board increases which have been granted. 

We find that incentive is fast disappearing in the field to work up 
into responsible positions; that responsibility is not desired because 
there is not enough difference in the salaries to warrant the assuming of 
that additional responsibility. 

We know that responsibility and the making of decisions requires 
quite a bit of know-how and the assertion of good judgment. I am 
reminded of the man who was able to build a straight fence around the 
field as long as he was told to do it, or to plow a straight furrow when 
he was told what to do, but when it came to the man deciding as to 
which potatoes to separate from others in respect to grades, he was 
completely floored ; he just could not assume responsibility. 

So we find that the incentive to assume that responsibility has suf- 
fered. I have known of many instances where people have rejected 
the opportunity to advance in supervisory positions, to assume these 
supervisory positions because they did not want to assume the respon- 
sibility that went with it. And we believe definitely that more attrac- 
tion should be placed on the jobs that require this additional responsi- 
bility. 

This is definitely, the condition I have spoken of, is definitely a factor 
on the desired development of career employment in our Fe deral serv- 
ice. I have had the advantage of being trained in Civil Service for 
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administrative development programs, and I know that the Civil 
Service Commission is interested in developing people to assume re- 
sponsibility. I know that what these programs—and they are spend- 
ing good money on them—can do. It seems to me to be incompatible 
that, on the one hand, they would advance these programs, and, on the 
other hand, permit a situation to exist which would have just the op- 
*posite effect on the overall group of Federal employees that we rep- 
resent. That, I wanted to touch upon as being dangerous to the con- 
tinued successful development of the career Federal service. And I 
believe that that is something this committee should consider, and I 
respectfully submit that it should be recognized for what it is. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Thirkell. 

Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. It is not your contention that these across-the-board in- 
creases have resulted in granting too much salary increase to the lower 
grades ? 

Mr. Turr«ewt. No, sir; I do not contend that. I contend that it 
was not equitably applied. 

Mr. Moss. That it was not equitably applied at the top ? 

Mr. TuirKkety. No. 

Mr. Moss. You do not question the need at the bottom; rather you 
want the recognition to go up the scale? 

Mr. Tuirkei.. That is entirely correct. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Thirkell. 

Mr. Turtrkect. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. McCABE, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
EMPLOYEES 


The CHatRMANn. Our next witness is Mr. Edward W. McCabe, chair- 
man committee on legislation, National Association of Internal Reve- 
nue Employees. He is from Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. McCasr. Mr. Chairman, I have here today with me two gentle 
men who I would like to introduce to the committee if I may. 

The Charman. Will you introduce them so we may have their 
names in the record 2 

Mr. McCasr. Mr. W. A. Hubbell, our national president from Den- 
ver, Colo., and Mr. A. J. Geniesse, our national secretary-treasurer 
from Wisconsin. 

The Cramman. We are very pleased to have you gentlemen with us. 
Mr. McCabe has testified before the committee on previous occasions. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Did I understand correctly that one of these gentle- 
men is from Wisconsin ? 

The CHatrmMan. Let the record show that the Great State of Wis- 
consin is represented by the gentleman from Wisconsin and that the 
witness is from the district of the gentleman who is a distinguished 
member of the committee. We are glad to have both of you gentlemen 
here. 

You may proceed, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCase. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
Edward W. McCabe. Nashville, Tenn., chairman of the committee on 
legislation for the National Association of Internal Revenue Em- 
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ployees. I am an employee of the Internal Revenue Service and am 
here on annual leave from my position in the district director’s office, 
Nashville, Tenn. Our association is unaffiliated and is entirely inde- 
pendent to any other organization. It is composed only of Internal 
Revenue Service employees and has more than 21,000 members. 1 
would say there are about, 53,000 employees in the Revenue Service. 
Our membership is composed of clerical employees and technical em- 
ployees. We are career employees under civil service and are engaged 
in the field of collecting Federal taxes. Our association operates in- 
dependently, entirely on a mutual interest basis. With the exception 
of the sec retary-treasurer, no oflicer receives any compensation. We 
do not employ any representative for the purpose of attempting to 
influence Members of Congress on legislative matters either existing or 
proposed; we merely ask that the e mployees of the Service be given 
the same consideration, the same opvortunity and the same prevailing 
wage that they would receive in large and well established private 
employment. We further implore you, gentlemen to give the same 
consideration for a raise to the classified emp lovee as you do the F ederal 
postal employee. I know you gentlemen have heard much argument 
in behalf of a postal raise, which I would like to see, but do you know 
that an internal revenue teiler will have an entrance salary of less than 
a postal stamp clerk and the revenue teller may handle more cash than 
the entire post office for a year. On March 13, 1954, on a Saturday, an 
internal revenue window teller in my city working on a compensatory 
basis, no payment for it except a day off later on, received in cash more 
than $21,000 and processed over 800 items on which receipts were 
issued. 

Our convention in Atlantic City, N. J., in September 1953, endorsed 
the St. George bill, known as the Cost of Living P ay Adjustment Act 
of 1953. This bill provided a im at $400 increase for all classified Fed- 


eral employees, plus periodic changes as the cost of living fluctuated, 
with a minimum floor. We feel that our position is tenable and equit 
stihe. I am sure that many of the members of this committee and of 


Congress have expressed themselves as being against a flat increase 
in pay for Federal employees and while the legislative committee is 
committed to press its position for the St. George bill, nevertheless, it 
has an open mind with which to consider any percentage raise bills 
which might meet with the approval of this committee. 

There are many good bills which have been introduced and referred 
to the committee. The Withrow bill. H. R. 4558, is a bill which we 
would gladly endorse. We would also endorse and favor a bill to 
provide payment of certain cost-of-living allowances outside of the 
continental United States at rates in excess of 25 percent of the rate 
of basic compensation in areas where living costs are clearly and sub- 

tantially more than 25 percent above living costs in the District of 
Columbia. 

According to the latest reports compiled 1 in January 1954, living 
costs have increased 94.9 percent over living ¢ ab of 1939. This does 
not include the recent rise in the price of coffee. In addition to the 
actual cost of living increases we are living in a more rapidly expand- 
ing era of economy. 

The world is changing fast. “Yesterday the hand of Caesar might 
have stood against the world.” In a few short vears we will live 
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in a never-dreamed-of economy. Color television has made its pre- 
view. There is an improved standard of living. What were con- 

a red luxuries vesterday are necessl ties tod: ay. The need for higher 
eduecat : increasing. and its cost is increas ne. Our expanded 
economy req ir hig! el lal les. In the lh tern: aa] Revenue Service 
outside work is pi lly prohibited. Therefore, unlike other 
Federal emplovees. the I eC] | Revenue Service employee must live 
on Ky 

I | Ww VC earad mu irgument from othe employee groups 
that their empl to take outside jobs to earn extra money so 
t! e el eon. 

Int Rev e oe empl yees are practically prohibited 
from d o v outside work because of the fact that the work they 
ci nt Service affects every business. We, more than any other 
| er emp ovyee, must li pe cd on our paychecks for our very exist 
ence 

In order to keep qualified and efficient employees—they must be 
a i | \ ible w ot 

‘| receipt of money, wl ‘ther it is received by a bank teller or an 
Internal Rey enue Service empl yee or anyone else, to Say the least, 
as ree of tempt ition. Thanl to God, most of us are strong’ 
enough to resist temptatior . but some do weaken -and in many in- 


tances, it was because of illness or needs of family. 

Since 1939 there has been an actual increase in entrance salaries 1n 
ora des GS-2 through GS-15 as follows. and I will not take time to 
Ie but ask that they be included in the record, since they have been 
pre caokad atl 1e committee many times before. 

(The data referred to follow:) 


Gs ¢ 4 $ | ) G ) 3, 2 050 8 

GS-3 | 1, 62 29 | 9 1 GS-10 3 AO 5. 500 | 7 

GS 1. 800 , a7 76.4 GS-11 | 3 20K 5. 940 | 56.3 
G 5 2 Oo 2 4 70 GS-12 4 6 7,040 53.0 
GS-4 2. 3K 3, 79. 6 GS-13 5, 600 &, 360 19.3 
( 7 2 60 } 61 GS-14 6, 500 9, 690 47.7 
GS-8 2 Of) 4 ) GS-15 < & O00 10. 800 35. 0 


Mr. McCase. While there is no question that the lower grade em- 
ployees have received a greater increase, yet the fact must remain that 
the expanded economy has far surpassed their power cf earning. By 
just taking a look at the classified sections of the Washington papers 
you will see that the entrance salaries of stenographers and machine 
operators are comparably higher in private industry than the en- 
trance salaries of Federal employees in grade GS-2, which is about 
$2,750 per annum. I personnally think that the greatest percentage 
increase in salary raises should be in the lower grade salaries, although 
I think that an equitable distribution is desirab le. 

Recently there was circulated among certain of you, gentlemen, a 
document which purported to show that the average Federal employee 
has been given pay raises since 1947 to more than offset the higher 
living costs. I am not familiar with this report, but I would like to 


a 
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state that prior to 1947 the pay raises of Federal employees had not 
equaled the advanced living costs, and, furthermore, today, as I pre- 
viously stated, our expanded economy requires certain purchases 
which were formerly considered luxuries and which are now neces- 
sities. 

Employees in priv: ite emp loyme nt have been eive n pay raises that 
far exceeded higher livi ing costs. These increases in private employ 
ment have had a great deal to do with oul expanded economy. | would 
like to quote from the Kiplinger Washington Letter of February 13, 
1954, the following: 


Some assume that in view of business slide and more unemplovment unions 


are going to be Satisfied with maintaining existing wage scales No, that’s not 
true. Wage rates will continue to trend upward, from now to midyear and there 
after. Already there are preliminary talks, well in advance of formal demands 
and negotiations * * opening this spring. Big companies have been tipped off 
as to what the union demands will be, they have indicated in return what they 
are willing to do and not do It’s now estimated that wages in 1954 will rise 
3 to 5 cents an hour in the direct rates themselves, plus fringe benefits of 3 cents 
or 4 cents an hour. Total averages * * * not exact, but a rough measure stick 


* * * 6 cents to 9 cents an hour. 


The Federal employ ee must have a raise or continue to mire deeper 
in the throes of economic disaster; and that also applies to you, gen- 
tlemen, whom I think are grossly underpaid. 

A collection officer’s entrance salary is $3,410 per annum, almost 
the same as that of a letter carrier; yet a collection officer must be 
familiar with 80 or more different classes of tax, be required to serve 
warrants for distraint which would seize taxpayers’ assets and may 
even close their business—his job is a very important and exacting 
one—it requires nights of studying and continued training. 

An internal revenue agent’s entrace salary is $4,205 per anum. He 
must be an expert accountant, must be able to extract information from 
the most intricate sets of books and his action may lead to additional 
taxes of many thousands of dollars. 

Even our lowest salaried employees have a position of trust and 
responsibility. 

An internal revenue agent, a special agent, or a collection officer, 
must spend many hours of training and studying. The Internal 
Revenue Service has training schools that range in duration upward 
from 3 weeks to several months. These schools are expensive. After 
the school is over the employee must enroll in correspondence courses 
which are continuing throughout his employment. A good agent 
or collection officer is not made overnight. It takes weeks and months 
for him to pass through the apprentice stage. His first year with the 
Service is the foundation for the years to come. Quite often it 
will not be productive. But the second year and thereafter dividends 
will begin to accrue. Several billions of dollars will be assessed and 
collected by these individuals. It well may be that had all the taxes 
due been collected, we would have experienced a much smaller deficit 
in the operation of our Federal Government. It may have also re- 
sulted in less Federal taxes to all of us here. If we do not pay our 
employees sufficient wages, they will become restless, they will not 
accomplish their best work, they will seek employment elsewhere 
and because of their training they will be weleomed by private 
employment. 
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Private industry is always in need of individuals who are experi- 
enced in accounting, Federal tax laws, and know the “whereas” of 
internal revenue procedures. More attractive salaries are offered 
which results in the cream of our employees being siphoned off. 

Recently, when our most capab le and beloved Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Honorable T. Coleman Andrews, appeared before 
the House Committee on Appropriations, after his sple sndid presenti A- 
tion, the committee reported in part as follows: 

The qualifications of a good revenue agent or a good collection official are 
high and not readily available as has been discovered by the Revenue Service 
in attempts to recruit additional personnel. The committee is of the opinion 
that a classification of grade of GS-7, $4,205, for collection officers, and GS-9, 
$5,060, for revenue agents is not adequate for the type of work they are expected 
to do and not sufficient to hold qualified employees. It is believed that con- 
sideration should be given to a higher classification for the type of work re- 
quired of these employees. 

This was a fine tribute to a loyal group of Internal Revenue Service 
employees, but the Civil Service Commission determines classification 
and they have not been changed. The entrance grades are still GS-5, 

410, GS—T, $4,205, for collection officers and internal revenue agents, 
respect ive ly. 

It is our prayer, Mr. Chairman, that you gentlemen will give favor- 
ible consideration to a Re raise for classified employees. I think 
Chairman Young of the Civil Service Commission is to be commended 
on his presentation for classified employees, but it does not go far 
enough. I think a raise should be made for each grade. Give the 

classified employee a minimum raise of $400 per annum. 

We would also like to advocate the following in connection with 
your pay raise bill. 

Guaranteed eight national holidays, when a holiday comes on Sat- 
urday, the Friday before be granted as a holiday. 

Per diem increase from $9 to $12 per day. 

Increase mileage from 7 cents to 10 cents per mile. 

Unemployment and/or severance payments for Federal employees. 

Payment of longevity for all grades through GS-15. 

Favor joint payment by Government and employee of sick, acci- 
dent, hospitalization, and life insurance. 

Earmarking funds for overtime so that there will be money avail- 

able for this purpose. 

Payment above minimum rate of the grade to recruit and retain 
emp Jloyees in hard-to-fill jobs. 

The re peal of section 1310 of the Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1952, as amended (the so-called Whitten rider). 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
your ieentinee and present this brief which has been done rather 
hurriedly because I know that you gentlemen will have to attend the 
meeting of the House shortly, but I do thank you for the opportunity 
to be here this morning. 

The Cramman. We appreciate your being here, Mr. McCabe, and 
we appreciate your forthright statement in regard to this matter. 

Mr. McCapne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Personally, and I am only expressing my own 
personal opinion, I think the people in your particular group are 
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entitled to more pay than they receive. This may be by reason of 
reclassification or something else, but I think the men in your particu- 
lar area are in a highly professional and extremely important posi- 
tion, and I am inclined to go along with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the statement concerning your group. 

Mr. McCase. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. I am only expressing my own private opinion in 
regard to these matters in the so-called higher echelons of service. 

Mr. McCase. We are grateful to you. 

Mr. Reams. Mr. Chairman, may I just say this: I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with your statement in respect to that. I am well 
acquainted with Mr. McCabe’s statement, not because I originated 
in Nashville, Tenn., but because I served as a collector of internal 
revenue. I think, with no disrespect to the other employees in the 
Government who have been neglected, that in many respects higher 
standards are required of the deputy collectors and the collector’s 
offices of the Internal Revenue Service, for the pay they receive, than 
in any other employment that I know of in the Government service. 
This view is not discriminatory at all; it is general, just as the chair- 
man has indicated, and it is also the consensus of opinion of the Ap- 
propriations Committee that it is true. They have been long neg- 
lected. I felt that when I was collector, and I felt deeply all through 
the years that it is true. 

I want to thank you for making such a clear and concise and force- 
ful statement of the facts, Mr. McCabe. 

Mr. McCase. Thank you, Mr. Reams. 

The CHatrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Corr. May I ask you to elaborate with respect to your recom- 
mendation, where the holiday falls on Saturday, that it be advanced 
to Friday instead of being on the following Monday ? 

Mr. McCase. Very often when it falls on Saturday we do not get 
it on the following Monday. It would be all right with me if it were 
advanced to the following Monday but I was just following what 
industry does; in my locality they get a free day off rather than—— 

Mr. Core (interposing). It may be Friday ? 

Mr. McCazr. When the holiday falls on Sunday, they get Monday 
off. It is not a big issue, but last year it happened twice, and it does 
come up maybe ever so often, that the holiday falls on Saturday. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I should just like to observe that the 
internal revenue office in my district is evidence of a point that should 
be made, that has not been brought out up until now, and that is the 
tremendous—in fact, the rather astounding—increase in the individ- 
ual productivity of the employees in the Internal Revenue Service. 
The workload has increased many, many times over the rate of the 
increase in salaries. 

Mr. McCapsr. That is right: yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would the gentleman from Wisconsin like‘to make 
a statement ? 

Mr. Gentessr. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. The committee will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. GENIESSE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Gentesse. Mr. Chairman, I am happy to be recognized, and to 
go on record as endorsing everything that Mr. McCabe has said. Be- 
fore he presented the draft he asked for suggestions on the statement, 
and I amentirely in accord with it. 

I am happy to add my thanks for your committee receiving our 
stafement. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Withrow, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wirnrow. We are pleased to have you folks here, particularly 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hubbell, would you care to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WILBERT W. HUBBELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, DENVER, 
COLO. 


Mr. Hussevy. The function of presenting the program of our asso- 
ciation was strictly that of the chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion, Mr. McCabe. Therefore, I will not go into detail on further 
ideas, but the association stands squarely behind every statement made 
by Mr. McCabe. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. McCane. It is very kind of you to hear us. 

Mr. Corr. We expect to have a quorum call in a few minutes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Jesse B. Manbeck, president of Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101, has handed the Chair a statement that 
he would like to have included in the record. Is Mr. Manbeck here? 

Mr. Maneeck. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JESSE B. MANBECK, PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 101, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Mansecr. I do not want to take up your time, Mr. Chairman. 
We appreciate having that statement in the record. 

My name is Jesse B. Manbeck, and I am president of Columbia 
Typographical Union, No. 101. 

Speaking of the injustice that has been done, we have very few of 
our members that work under classification. Ninety-eight percent of 
them are not under it, but those who are under it are not keeping pace 
with those who are outside, and I think you ought to know that, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. I submit this statement 
for the record. 

The CHarman. All right, sir, the committee will be glad to insert 
your statement in the record. 

Mr. Mansecr. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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CoNGRESS SHOULD Act PromptLy To Correct TuHIs INEQUITY 


COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 101, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954. 
HOUSE POSTOFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Edward Rees, Chairman.) 

GENTLEMEN: Among the 2,000 members of our 3,600-member labor union 
oldest in America and in our 140th year here—a small but important segment 
of some of our most skilled members comes under the Classification Act and its 
compensation schedules. 

Most of the larger Government agencies assign their printing and publications 
divisions to our members as technical experts. These skillec’ mechanics have 
had long experience at the printing trade and combine a conipreheusive knowl- 
edge of the graphic arts with administrative ability that enables the various 
Government agencies to secure maximum results from their printing budget. 

We have a few of our members in grade 10, most of them in grade 11 and 
others in grades 12 and 13—but they all carry out the same assignments from 
a technical standpoint. 

Most of these printing technicians are in the middle of the 5-step grade they 
happen to be in, a few are at or near the top step. 

Other than their $200 in-grade increases of from $125 to $200 every 18 
months, these printing experts have had only one basic wage adjustment since 
June 30, 1951, except for in-grade promotions, 

In the past 3 years these printing technicians, who have the full responsibility 
of administering the printing and publication schedule of the agencies for whom 
they work, have really been the forgotten men. 

Public Law 201, effective on June 30, 1951, authorized a 10 percent wage 
increase, or not less than $300 or more than $800—for Federal employees under 
the Classification Act—but there has been no further wage relief for these 
Federal employees since that date. 

Our members employed as journeymen printers on the daily newspapers of 
Washington were granted, through collective bargaining, annual wage increases 
that totaled $1,313, during the same time, 1950-54. These journeymen printers, 
without any administrative duties or responsibilities, had their wages increased 
from $4,810 in 1950 to $6,123 for the year 1954, and an additional annual wage 
increase of $130 will be added on October 1, 1954. All these wage adjustments 
were secured through collective bargaining with profit-making corporations, and 
these firms do business right here in the Nation’s Capital. 

Surely if the newspaper publishers of Washington can grant wage increases 
totaling $1,313 per ordinary printing employee for the period during which Federal 
employees, under the Classification Act, got nothing, then it is the duty and 
responsibility of Congress to correct this gross inequity without further delay. 

If the newspaper publishers of Washington can voluntarily increase the wages 
of its journeymen printers 27 percent between 1950 and 1954 without any strikes, 
then Congress can and should take action to prove it is as good an employer 
as private industry is here. 

Our members, in addition, get many contract benefits not available to Federal 
employees, such as 65 days’ sick leave for each separate illness or accident each 
year, as well as higher hourly rates and a 35-hour workweek, with overtime 
after 7 hours’ work. 

Our members employed in administrative jobs as printing experts in the 
Federal service have fallen way behind the area wage rates for comparable 
work. Only Congress can correct this lag. 

It is very unfair to force a Federal employee to subsidize his own job, and 
substandard wage levels do have that effect. 

The Congress has been derelict in its duty and responsibility to the Federal 
employees under the Classification Act. 

In outside private industry here in the Nation's Capital, wage rates are 
adjusted at least annually through collective bargaining, but Congress has 
failed to keep pace with this private industry practice and therefore has to 
make greater adjustments to keep abreast of the compensation paid by private 
employers. Federal employees should not be penalized in this manner by 
Congress. 

A flat increase of at least 25 percent should be authorized by Congress to make 
up for its procrastination on wage adjustments for all Federal employees under 
the Classification Act. 
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As the representative of America’s oldest labor union, with 140 years’ exper- 
ience in labor relations and wage adjustments, we join our Voices to those of 
other fair-minded Americans to ask Congress to act speedily to correct this 
gross inequity. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jesse B. Manseck, President. 

Mr. Ruoprs. I would like to say a word with respect to the state- 
ment of Mr. Manbeck because I happen to have been a member of the 
Typographical Union ever since 1917. 

Mr. Manpeck. Thank you, sir. We are glad to have a friend at 
court. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Cole has called attention to the fact that the 
House is meeting and that there might be a rollcall soon. 

Mr. Core. If it runs true to form we should get a quorum call about 
11: 10. 

The Cuatrman. Would you rather not go on with the next witness 
at this time and return later / 

Mr. Cote. It is entirely up to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cranage, do you have a brief statement, or is 
yours a long statement / 

Mr. Cranace. I would say that it is medium-sized, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. How long would it take you, sir, to read it ? 

Mr. Cranace. It would not take more than 10 minutes to read it. 

The CuHarrman. Not more than 10 minutes? 

Mr. Cranace. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. We do not want to cut you off; we want you to be 
heard. 

Mr. Cranage is president of the National Association of United 
States Storekeeper-Gaugers, and he is from Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Cranage is recognized. Do you have a copy of your statement 
for the reporter ? 

Mr. Cranace. Yes; it has been submitted to the clerk. 

The Cuatrman. Very well; you may proceed, Mr. Cranage. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CRANAGE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNITED STATES STOREKEEPER-GAUGERS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Cranace. My name is John A. Cranage and I am the president 

of the National Association of United States Storeke eper-Gaugers. 
I am a full-time employee of the Internal Revenue Service, Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division. I reside at 4742 North Carlisle Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and am assigned to storekeeper-gager work at dis- 
tilleries in the Philadelphia area. I have taken annual leave from 
my job to appear here this morning in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of United States Storekee »per-Gauge rs to support pay increases 
for classified Federal employees which will bring the level of pay for 
the classifications held by storeke ‘per-gagers up to a level equaling the 
increase in the cost of living in the last 15 years. 

First, I should like to tell the committee something about our or- 
ganization and the job of storekeeper-gager. Our association was 
originally formed in 1901. We are exclusively dedicated to the repre- 
sentation of employees in the classification of store keeper-gager. We 
represent our Government at the various distilleries, internal revenue 
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bonded warehouses, industrial alcohol plants, rectifying and bottling 
plants, wineries and storerooms throughout the U nited States. Our 
primary duty is to test, measure, and report to the Internal Revenue 
Service the quality and quantity of alcohol production. On the basis 
of our reports the alcohol-tax liability of the industry is fixed. Thus, 
the storekeeper-gager is directly responsible for basic accounting data 
upon which annu: al taxes of approximately $3 billion are collected. 

At the present time there are approximately 1,230 storekeeper- 
gagers in the United States. 

I should interpolate that we have approximately 843 members in 
our association of the 1,200 odd storekeeper-gagers in the United 
States. We are all Federal employees with none of our number as- 
signed to duty in Washington, D. C. 

The Civil Service Commission has classified us in grades ranging 
from GS-6 to GS-11. Our GS-6 employees are classified as trainees 
and very few gagers are retained in that classification for more than 
a year. At the present time, there are 150 employees in grades GS-8 
to 11. The vast majority of storekeeper-gagers are cl: assified in the 
GS-7 or journeymen group. The basic starting salaries for gagers 
are: $3,795 for GS-6 employees; $4,205 for GS-7; and $4,620 for 
GS-8. Most gagers have been in this service for over 10 years and 
they find the average income now paid of $4,700 per year to be dis- 
couragingly low. 

Let me give you an example of the duties and responsibilities of 
the average storekeeper-gager as taken from a job description sheet 
of the Civil Service Commission for the position of storekeeper- 
gager, GS-7: 


Performs work and supervisory duties involved in exercising day-to-day 
yovernment supervision over operations at registered distilleries, fruit distil- 
leries, internal revenue bonded warehouses (including bottling-in-bond depart- 
ments), industrial alcohol plants, industrial aleohol bonded warehouses, indus- 
trial alcohol denaturing plants, distillery denaturing bonded warehouses, rec- 
tifving plants, taxpaid bottling houses, bonded wineries, and bonded wine store- 
rooms: determining the amount of internal revenue tax due; maintaining rec- 
ords; and, in connection with these tasks, enforcing provisions of the internal 
revenue laws, the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, and regulations there- 
under. 

The incumbent of this position performs duties in a cycle of assignments 
including, among other assignments, either responsibility for operations con- 
cerned with the production of aleohol or distilled spirits from fermenting ma 
terials or synthetic materials (i. e., operations at registered distilleries, indus- 
trial aleohol plants, or fruit distilleries) or responsbhility for operations con 
cerned with the rectification and bottling of various alcoholic products (i. e., 
operations at rectifying plants. * * * 


Knowledges, skills, abilities, etc., required. 

Familiarity with provisions of laws, rules, regulations, decisions, procedures, 
and practices enforced by storekeeper-gagers, and very good knowledge of those 
provisions of laws, rules, regulations, decisions, procedures, and practices govern- 
ing operations of establishments to which assigned; as required, good knowledge 
of elementary chemical and physical laws and the general processes involved in 
fermentation and distillation, and of basic construction and use of distillation 
equipment: good knowledge of equinment, processes, and methods of establish- 
ments to which assigned : good knowledge of basic types of cooperage, designation 
of parts of coonerage and appearance and causes of typical defects in cooperage ; 
familiarity with material used by establishments to which assigned in produc- 
tion. treatment rectification, or denaturation of alcohol or alcoholic products; 
ability and skill in the use of various gaging and testing instrnments and devices 
and in making tests with chemical reagents: ability to observe and recognize the 
possible significance of any unusual actions of persons or unusual conditions of 
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equipment, materials, or products which indicate possible violations of laws and 
regulations enforced by storekeeper-gager ; ability to report fully and accurately, 
both orally and in writing, ability to read plats and plans depicting construction 
and equipment; ability to act alone in many situations; as required, ability to 
supervise the work of 1 or 2 storekeeper-gagers of the same or lower grade; 
rapidity and accuracy in applying mathematical tables and formulas, in making 
arithmetic computations, and in posting data to records; good judgment in 
making decisions, effectiveness in dealing with people and in gaining their co- 
operation; such traits as retentive memory, physical stamina, dependability, re- 
sourcefulness, and adaptability to changing assignments and changing conditions 
and hours of work. 

Difficulty and responsibility of work 


Guidelines consist of internal-revenue laws and the Federal Alcohol Adminis 
tration Act, regulations issued thereunder governing the operations of each type 
of establishment, a gaging manual, a manual of instructions for storekeeper- 
gagers, Treasury decisions, bureau and office orders. The specific regulations, 
decision, and order to which incumbent refers vary with the specific establish- 
ments to which assigned. 

From this job description it is apparent that the storekeeper-gager 
is an integral part of our revenue system. In a sense, he must be a 
combination of physicist, chemist, accountant, and tax lawyer. Alco- 
hol taxes collected directly as a result of the activities of storekeeper- 
gagers amounted to approximately $2,780 million during fiscal year 
1953, or an average of approximately $2,260,000 per storekeeper-gager. 
For each dollar paid out for a gager’s salary, the Government receives 
back nearly $500 in revenue directly resulting from the gager’s work. 
In other words, the cost of collection attributable to the storekeeper- 
gager for this tremendous tax reventie is only 0.002 percent. Few 
branches of Government can lay claim to such low-cost efficiency. 

Despite the particularized know laden »and training needed by gagers 
and the responsibility exercised by them in the performance of their 
day-to-day duties, the salaries of storekeeper-gagers have not. kept 
pace W ith the mounting cost of living. For example, since 1939 the 
salary of a GS-6 trainee gager has increased 72.5 percent ; that of a 
GS-7 gager, 62.0 perc ent; and that of a GS-8 gager, 59.1 percent. Yet 
during this period of time the cost-of-living index as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has risen 94 percent, causing the average 
storekeeper-gager salary to lag behind the cost-of-living increase be- 
tween 22 percent and 35 percent. 

It is common knowledge that in most large industries which are 
unionized, wages have kept abreast of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. Our work is at the industrial plant or distillery where we work 
alongside the employees of private industry. I am sure that this 
committee will understand the detrimental effect on employee morale 
which results when career Government employees with important 
revenue responsibilities work daily with private industry employees 
having fewer responsibilities but substantially higher pay. It must 
be remembered too that gagers often work at remote locations where 
they must lose 3 or more hours per day traveling by public conveyance 
or in our own vehicles to daily assignments. Frequently, this travel 
expense is not compensated. 

Our association has seriously and conscientiously studied the prob- 
lem of pay increases for Government employees. We have conferred 
with representatives of the National Association of Internal Revenue 
Employees. We have reached the conclusion that the fairest method 
of adjusting Federal salary scales at the present time is by granting 
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grade increases which will bring each grade up to a level correspond- 
ing percentagewise to the increase in the cost of living since 1939. 
A flat lump-sum across-the-board increase to all Government em- 
ployees results in the payment of a disproportionately large amount 
to those employees needing financial relief the least. Any adjustment 
in salary scales which is not linked to increases in the cost of living 
is unrealistic and can be damaging to morale. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat that we consider it to be of 
the utmost importance that storekeeper-gagers maintain the highest 
standards of individual performance of their work. Careless or slip- 
shod work which could result from the employment of a type of per- 
sonnel not heretofore used by the storekeeper-gager service would be 
instantly reflected in significant losses of revenue to our Government. 
With the relatively low salary scale now paid to storekeepergagers, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure and retain the type of 
man so imperatively needed for these responsible positions. 

l urge ntly recommend that this committee enact legislation increas- 
ing the salaries of classifications of GS—6 to GS-11 up to a point equiv- 
alent to the increase in the cost of living since 1939 so that our Gov- 
ernment will have the assurance that the present staff of trained store- 
keeper-gagers will continue the prompt, efficient, and trustworthy 
service they have rendered to the Government of the United States 
for more than 100 years in one of the oldest of our revenue services. 

I want to thank the members of the committee for extending me 
the privilege of appearing before the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate your statement, Mr. Cranage. 

I think one of the difficulties in respect to your employment is that 
not many “ty are familiar with what a storekeeper-gager does 

Mr. Cranage. That is correct. 

The CHarrman. I do not believe many of us understand the re- 
sponsibility that goes with this service. A storekeeper-gager sounds 
like a man that just measures something. 

Mr. Cranace. There is a lot of misinformation about our oecupa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, 

The CuatrMan. Are there any questions on either side ? 

Mr. Moss, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Moss. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. All right; thank you again for appearing, Mr. 
Cranage. 

Mr. Cranage. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

The CuHarrMan. The committee is adjourned until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, the committee adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 30, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will be in order, and we will con- 
tinue our hearings in respect to proposed legislation dealing with the 
question of increases in salaries and other benefits for those e mployed 
in Government, including Government postal employees. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald who is 
legislative representative of the Government Workers Union, CIO. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, you are recognized. Do you have copies of your 
statement ? 

Mr. Firzaeraup. Yes, indeed; they have been filed, and I think 
distributed. 

The Cuarrman. And you have submitted one for the reporter ? 

Mr. Firzcrerap. I believe the reporter has one. 

The CuatrMan. All right, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FITZGERALD, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE, CIO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Firzegeravp. I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that out of 
deference to the lack of members on the committee this morning, and 
also in view of the fact that there are others to follow me today, and 
as I assume that you want to conclude as promptly as possible, that 
I might break this down and just give the gist of it. 

The Cuairman. In other words, highlight your statement ? 

Mr. Firzcreraup. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is agreeable to the committee. File 
your statement as part of the record and you will proceed with just 
the highlights of your views. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Fitzgerald is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FIZGERALD, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, GOVERNMENT AND 
Civic EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTER, CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the course of the hear- 
ings on the issue before us the patience, the understanding, and the courtesy 
of the committtee has been to all observers both a delight and a revelation, and 
it is with a feeling of appreciation thereat that we propose to voice our views 
in the briefest form possible. 

Thus, without recourse to charts or graphs, charges, or countercharges, 
facets of the problem touched only briefly, if at all, in earlier sessions will be 
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delineated to indicate the time-consuming complexities of the administration 
proposal which make imperative the single alternative, a general pay increase 
for all Federal employees to alleviate the distress currently being experienced 
at all levels of employment. 

Quite frankly we will be in complete accord with the general objectives of 
the administration program if and when an equitable base is established in 
the realm of the classified, the postal, and the independent agency groups. We 
feel such is not the case at the moment. 

The administration position that salary increases since 1939 have kept pace 
with increased costs of living may or may not be fully substantiated, but under- 

ng either view is the grim fact that nothing has been introduced to indicate 


1939 was a banner year for Federal employees. We submit that it was not. 
It follows logically that a disposition based on a false premise compounds 
rather than corrects Rather than delve into the years past for corrective 


measures it appears far more logical that a realistic evaluation of today’s 
requirements be made the foundation on which to place a framework of bene- 
fits. That is problem No. 1—and our obvious solution is a general pay increase 
of S800. 

Problem No. 2, the framework of benefits, has no such easy answer. Unem- 
ployment compensation, for instance Granted that the proposal will probably 
he resolved in another committee, this committee, Mr. Chairman, will neverthe- 
less have considerable interest in the outcome. Attention is invited to one facet 
that is disturbing to our organization; the benefit rates are to be based on the 
State of residence of the individual employee rather than on a national scale, as 
was done, effectively and by the States, in the case of veteran’s unemployment 
funds at the close of World War II. The inequity of the current proposal can 
be illustrated very aptly by this example. 

In the Federal Triangle, a stenographic pool faces reduction in force. Three 
young ladies. same grade, same seniority, same capabilities, same everything 
save place of residence. RIF’d they proceed to their respective unemployment 
offices, meet all availability tests, waiting periods, and the rest, and on first bene- 
fii day meet to compare notes. Imagine their surprise. Miss Virginia receives $22 
per week, for a period of 16 weeks, Miss District of Columbia $20 for 20 weeks, 
and Miss Maryland $30 for 16 weeks. Yet they worked side by side. In fact only 
a car token at best exemplified the sole difference. 

We submit such a proposal is fostering rather than eradicating inequities. 

A dissimilar quandary exists in the proposed life and health insurance plans. 
Premiums of $52 per year will not buy adequate insurance today. Had the fact- 
finding committee of the Civil Service Commission condescended to confer with 
employee organizations on the issue that fact would very quickly have come to 
the fore As a matter of fact, industrial management represented by among 
others General Motors, General Electric, and Du Pont insurance consultants pos- 
sibly made the same observation in the nonpublicized meeting of March 12 with 
the factfinders. 

As in the other fringe benefits proposed we believe emphasis, if any, should be 
on benefits rather than on fringe 3ut foremost, we believe, is emphasis on 
further studv of the countless other ramifications involved rather than risk the 
possibility of adding instead of removing inequities. The most pressing inequity 
of all is the current inadequacy of Federal salaries. That removed would pave 
the way for wholehearted cooperation on the part of all Federal employees to 
the introduction, adoption, and operation of a comprehensive fringe-benefit plan. 

Another area of the nine-point fringe henefit pronosal which warrants further 
scrutiny is that pertaining to area wage boards. For the upper brackets bene- 
fits undoubtedly will accrue, but attention of the committee is invited to what may 
develop at the lower levels. 

Here in the District a few days ago the Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety 
Board approved a $32 a week minimum wage covering women workers on a 40- 
hour week. Even that was opposed by a spokesman for a group of local non- 
profit hospitals on the premise that the increase, and that only from $31, would 
create havoc in the institutions. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that under area wage board operations 
elevator operators, charwomen, and kindred unskilled occupations would be re- 
imbursed on a woefully inadequate scale. We submit that such action is not a 
step but several strides backward, and certainly is not in keeping with the avowed 
purpose of this committee. 

With specific reference to H. R. 8648 we particularly dislike the provision of 
section 1012 specifying an effective date of 180-plus days after enactment. Not 
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only is that too long a postponement of present-day corrective needs, but it gives 
rise also to apprehension on the part of postal employees that postponement 
beyond is not without possibility. For that thought we are in part influenced 
by the delay attendant on the report of the Committee on Retirement Policy 
for Federal Personnel, originally scheduled for on or before Jtine 80, 1958, but 
still not completed. 

We are all cognizant of the impact on the Federal budget of an $800 across 
the-board increase, but so too are we aware of the favorable impact ou the 
national economy. Even more should we be all aware of the distressing impact 
on all Federal personnel of a denial of such increase, and what in turn its effect 
inay be on the budget figures. Before a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations on January 29, 1954, the chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee stated an expectation of 388,000 people leaving the service in the fiscal 
year ahead. Only 355,000 will be replaced, at a cost slightly over $8 million. 
To that sum must be added of course the cost of training the new employees, 
a figure on which there does not seem to be common ucceptance. No one denies 
however the cost will be staggering. We maintain a considerable portion would 
be saved, and services uninterrupted, by an across-the-board increase now 

We have attempted here only to highlight some of the disturbing factors 
attendant on the issue. I repeat that we are in accord with the general objec- 
tives of the administration program except as a lack of equitable base prevaiis, 
but even in the event, which we hope will develop, an equitable base is provided 
there appears to be a pressing need for additional study to resolve the prob- 
lems noted here. 

We urge the committee therefore to move speedily to assure adoption of a 
general increase for all Federal employees and to be accompanied by provi 
sions for further study on the fringe benefits. We feel certain you will have 
the complete cooperation of all in that course of action. 

Mr. Firzceravp. I think it must be borne in mind that we are entire 
ly in favor of all or any fringe benefits of any program that might be 
suggested, but only after they are imposed upon an adequate salary 
base and other working conditions, which we do not feel is the case 
today. 

We have heard a great deal about employees’ increases having kept 
pace with the cost-of-living increases since 1939, but no one has ever 
made an attempt to point out that Federal employees were adequately 
compensated at that time. Any fringe benefits which are offered must 
be imposed, we feel, on an adequi ite base. Anything that counts the 

1939 base without taking cognizance of what the conditions are today 
is purely wrong. 

In terms of the fringe benefits which are proposed we have a num 
ber of objections to offer to them. 

I would like to call your attention specifically to one, the unem- 
ployment compensation feature in the overall] picture in my statement. 

I have cited an illustration here in terms of three stenographers 
who may be working in the Federal Triangle stenographic pool. In 
terms of the administration proposal those three girls have had the 
same length of service, the same grade and everything else, except. the 
same place of residence. They went to their unemployment offices 
for benefits. They met all of the requirements, the availability tests, 
the waiting periods, and the rest. On the first benefit day they meet 
to compare notes, and they find that the young lady who lives in Vir- 
ginia will draw $22 a week for a period of 16 weeks. Miss District 
of ( ‘olumbia will draw $20 a week for 20 weeks, and the young lady 
living in Maryland, living just across the border will draw $30 a week 
for 16 weeks, and they worked side by side with the same length of 
service. Now, we submit that a proposal like that is inequitable right 
from the very start, and we should base our unemployment compensa- 
tion on a national scale just at it was done following World War II 
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for the veterans, when the States handled the funds very adequately 
for the Federal Government without any difficulty whatsoever of be- 
ing able to pay, and we maintain that the same thing should be done 
here in this case. 

In respect to the insurance provisions to the best of the knowledge 
of myself and my colleagues on this side of the fence we knew noth- 
ing at all about the fact that the Civil Service Commission was meet- 
ing with insurance representatives in order to determine what would 
be an adequate contribution by the Federal Government. 

All industrial unions realize that it takes $80 to $85 to provide even 
a minimum of health and life insurance per year, yet we have the fact 
here of General Motors, General Electric, duPont, and others sitting 
down with a task force, so to speak of the Civil Service Commission, 
and coming up with a $26 contribution to be matched by $26 from the 
Federal employ ee. Now, the amount of $52 is not enough to provide 
adequately for any type of insurance. I mention these things, gen- 
tlemen, only because they indicate very definitely that there must 
be a continuing and further study on all of these fringe benefits before 
they can be put into effect, and that they must be followed by a $800 
across the board increase. 

As I said earlier, our contention is and has been all of the way 
through that we are willing to accept and we are willing to work for 
all of the fringe benefits that may be announced later on, but we con- 
tend that they must be imposed on an adequate base in the first place 
which we maintain now at this time is not the case. 

On the question of a transfer from CPC to area wage boards may 
I say, gentlemen, that within the past 2 or 3 weeks the District of 
Columbia has determined to raise the minimum wage for women from 
$31 a week to $32 a week over the protest of identified spokesmen of 
a few of the local hospitals who maintain that would create havoc in 
the institutions. The minimum wage for women in the District of 
Columbia is going to be $32 a week under that proposal. Take your 
charwomen, elevator operators, and others under the CPC schedule 
today, and you are throwing them down into that lower grade right 
at the start of it, not these people who are in at the moment, but their 
successors in those jobs. It means that the girls and women who are 
currently working at $38, $40, and $42 per week will, under the Wage 
Board, have their salaries slashed to $32 per week and that their 
successors will come in at $32 a week. That is because their pay 
scale will be based on the pay scale which is largely condemned by 
the hospital and private building services, and you have several hun- 
dred workers who will be coming into those classifications. That is 
why we say this has to be investigated very thoroughly before going 
any further in this matter of fringe benefits. 

Finally, in section 1012 of H. R. 8648 there is an effective date 180 
days plus after enactment. We view that with a considerable amount 
of suspicion. We cannot reconcile ourselves to the fact that after 
all this time since Mrs. St. George’s bill was introduced on January 3 
of last year, calling for a pay raise, when it has gone on up to this 
date that another period of a half year or more after its enactment 
is in keeping with the terms on which that bill was introduced in the 
House in January of 1953 

The Cuatrman. What do you mean by the term “suspicion”? 
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Mr. Firzceravp. I am sorry, I retract that, Mr. Chairman. Skep- 
ticism I think would be perhaps best and that skepticism has also 
developed through our recognition of the fact that the Kaplan Com- 
mittee report, which was supposed to have been ready December 31, 
1953, is not available yet, that only one-quarter of it is available 
today. 

Those are the factors that compel us to believe that there is so much 
that remains to be done in studying and evaluating the situation that 
we have to defer that to a later date and move on immediately to get 
an across-the-board increase now. 

The CnatrmMan. Mr. Cole, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Cotz. Would you have any objection to an across-the-board 
increase during the 6 months interval ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Sir? 

Mr. Cote. Would you, or your organization, or group, should the 
committee determine that it would be wise to provide an across-the- 
board increase, and at the same time the bill recommended by the 
Department, the reclassification bill, would you have any objection 
to an across-the-board increase for the 6 months period before the 
effective date of the Reclassification Act? 

Mr. Frrzerratp. No, sir. 

Mr. Corr. You would have no objection to that ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Yes, there would be definite objection if it was 
only an interim increase because we maintain that. the current situa- 
tion is not adequate. 

Mr. Corr. I meant, of course, the bill recommending or providing 
that that increase be enacted, the bill recommended by the Depart- 
ment which, as you know, does have an increase embodied in it. Pos- 
sibly I have not made myself clear. 

Mr. Firzceratp. Well, you have caught me with a question that I 
was not anticipating. Frankly, I cannot give the answer to that 
because I do not know that point you are making. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Mr. Cole, is it not your idea that a flat increase 
would be given ? 

Mr. Cote. For the 6 months’ period. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. That is what I would like to get clear. I thought 
you meant that it would be put into effect for th: at time, and then the 
administration bill would be superimposed, that is, the reclassification 
on top of that. Was not that what you meant? In other words, you 
do not mean that they would just get that raise for a 6 months’ period 
and then be cut back. 

Mr. Corr. Until the effective date of the bill recommended by the 
Department. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. It seems to me that would hardly work out because 
there would be an across-the-board increase from here out, and the 
administration bill does not contemplate anything of that kind. 

Do you mean when the administration bill comes in you would cut 
from $400 to $600 or $800 out ? 

Mr. Core. As I understand it the committee would adjust the 
administration bill upward to include an across-the-board increase for 
the 6 eels period. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. I think it would be simpler to do it the other w ay. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. That we would not accept if there was not any 
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assurance that the across-the-board increase would not be reduced at 
that time. 

Mr. Core. What you mean is the need for an increase is now. If 
the bill be - issed 6 months hence we should provide for an across-the- 
board increase to become effective as of the date of the passage of the 
act. 

Mr. Fivzeeratp. Yes, with that I agree. 

Mr. Broyuuy. Mr. Chairman, 

Phe CuarrMan. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyuinn. Mr. Fitzgerald, how many classified Federal] 
employees are there in your organization / 

Mr. Firzceratp. Frankly, 1 do not know. 

fr. Broyuriy. Do you know approximately / 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No, I do not know. I might point out, further, 
that I do not think I would be at jiverty to reveal the number if I 
knew 

Mr. Broyui. Is it a secret ? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. I cannot tell the number in our situation because 
we are an organizing committee in the process of organization, 

The CiarrMan. Say that again. Yousay you cannot tell how many 
you represent / 

Mr. Frrzcrraup. Yes, I do say that. 

The Crairman. You say that there is some reason, but why you 
cannot disclose ? 

Mr. Firzcrraup. Why I cannot disclose 

The Cuarrman. Who are you; whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. I represent governmental employees in State, 
county, and municipal jurisdictions as well as in the Federal classified 
and postal services and we have also people working in quasi-public 
social agencies, and there may be others. I cannot state, nor do I know 
the actual numbers 

The CuarrmMan. But if you represent a certain group of Government 
employees, it seems to me you should be in a position to tell us approxi- 
mately how many you represent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. You come here and say it is testimony by Gerald 
Fitzgerald, legislative representative of Government and Civil Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee, CIO. 

Mr. Firzceratp. And may I elaborate further on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, and say that our organization encompasses people in State, 
county, and municipal as well as in Federal Government and in social 
agencies outside of the public domain. There is not, as far as I know, 
an adequate breakdown of them in numbers. I can tell you where our 
people are. I know, for instance, that we have between 4,000 and 5,000 
in New York City, and in the Boston local, 1,500. I know that we have 
people in the Veterans’ Administration hospitals, the Bureau of 
Prisons, and all of the penitentiaries, and St. Elizabeths Hospital and 
Freedmen’s Hospital, but the actual numbers I cannot tell you. 

The Cuatrman. But in reply to Mr. Broyhill’s inquiry you said you 
cannot disclose it. 

Mr. Frrzcerarp. I cannot, but I can get permission from the authori- 
ties to disclose it, and I can furnish that to you, but I simply point out 
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that I cannot, at this particular moment give you an answer, nor if I 
had: ah answer woul | I be empowe red to give it to you. 

Mr. Broyuii.. The question is the number of classified Federal em- 
ployees who are members of your organization, not city or State em 
ployees, but Federal cl: issified e mp lovee s who are members of your or- 
oanioatien I would appreciate it if you would obtain that facta. 
tion for the record. 

Mr. Firzceraup. Yes, I will. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


GOVERN MENT AND CIVIC EMPOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE—C1O, 
Washington, D.C., July 12, 1954. 
ion. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committ 
Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR Str: During his testimony on the proposed pay increases for Federal 
employees, both postal and classified, our representative, Gerald Fitzgerald, was 
asked and was unable to report just how many members the Government and 
Civic Employees Organizing Committee—CIO represented in Federal employ 
ment. 

I regret that, at this time, I am also unable to supply this information. The 
jurisdiction of our union includes Federal employees as well as State, county, 


municipal, and related employees throughout the Nation. As an organizing 
committee established by the Congress of [Industrial Organizations we have been 


busily engaged for the past 4 years in enrolling as many such employees as pos 
sible wherever possible. During this time I have not attempted a complete 
breakdown of our membership as to specific category. 

I can state, however, that we do represent a substantial number of Federal 
employees in the postal service, the Veterans’ Administration, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, the general classified service. 

Sincerely, 
MILTON Murray, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The CHatrmMan. But you have to go somewhere else to get permis- 
sion to tell us how many Federal employees you represent ? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. Yes: I have to go to the policymaking function 
in our organization. 

The CuarrMan. Otherwise you cannot disclose how many there are ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Otherwise I cannot disclose how many there are; 
and further than that I do not know. Any figure I would give at this 

time would be insincere on my part. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatmrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. That makes quite a difference in several questions 
that I might want to ask you, but are you at liberty to say whether 
or not you have any membership within the postal service ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. Oh, yes; yes, I have. As a matter of fact, we are 
having a conference this coming weekend of our postal p eople, 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Then, I would like to ask this question: Are you 
here supporting the present reorganization plan of the Postmaster 
General as embodied in H. R. 8648 ? 

Mr. Frrzerratp. No; not as currently embodied in it. 

Mr. Wirnrow. You do not believe in our delegating that authority 
to the Postmaster General ? 

Mr. Frrzcrrarp. No, sir; not any more than we are in favor of any 
of the decentralization. 

Mr. Moss. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cnatrrman. Mr. Withrow, will you yield to Mr. Moss ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. Yes; I will vield. 
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Mr. Moss. You were previously talking of a reclassification plan. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Within the postal service? 

Mr. Moss. Do you regard the proposal as a reclassification or a 
declassification plan ? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. I think it is quite a bit of both. If we did not 
read between the lines we could accept it as a reclassification plan, 
but reading between the lines to me and others it looks like declassi- 
fication. 

Mr. Moss. I have read it carefully between the lines and on the 
lines and it does appear to me to be a declassification act by Congress 
placing all authority for reclassification in the hands of the Depart- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Frirzceratp. That is true; but we still cannot find any fault 
with the premise on which the thing was originally introduced. 

Mr. Moss. The bill itself does not provide for it. 

Mr. Frrzcrravp. It does not carry out what we anticipated it would. 

Mr. Moss. I yield back to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wirnrow. I am through; I have no further questions. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. I have always been of the opinion that the postal groups 
were represented by the American Federation of Labor. I wonder 
if you would name the groups that the CIO represents among the 
postal workers. 

Mr. Frrzcreratp. I cannot except there is one instance, the local in 
Boston, which I am sure has 1,500 members. 

Mr. Cote. Are they carriers, clerks, or what ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. We do not make that breakdown. 

Mr. Corr. The reason I ask is because, as I say, I have always 
thought aN a of the groups of postal employees were affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. I did not know of any being affiliated with 
the CIO. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. Yes; the vast majority of them are, I have no 
doubt, and I think if I asked my colleagues that they would verify 
that. We have people in Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Cote. They are just local organizations? 

Mr. Frrzegeraup. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. There are no national organizations ? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. No; the CIO does not operate on that premise. 
That is one of the difficulties that there is between the A. F. of L. and 
the CIO, the fact that the A. F. of L. is a horizontal structure, and the 
CIO prefers and follows a vertical structure. 

As a matter of fact, that particular schism led to the separation of 
the CIO and the A. F. of L. originally. It is one of the barriers be- 
tween the amalgamation of the two organizations. 

Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Governor Tuck. 

Mr. Tuck. Are youemployed by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Tuck. But you refuse to tell the committee for whom you ap- 
pear ¢ 

Mr. Frrzcrerarp. Sir? 
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Mr. Tuck. You are not an employee of the Federal Government, are 
you? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuck. You stated, in answer to the question of the chairman 
just now, that you are not at liberty to disclose for whom you appear. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. No; I did not say that I was not at liberty to dis- 
close for whom I appear, but that I was not at liberty to disclose the 
number of people I represent; frankly, because I do not know, but I 
have indicated to Mr. Broyhill that I am going to supply the informa 
tion. I did not refuse to supply it. I simply indicated that I was not 
ina position at this moment to do so. 

Mr. Tuck. You are not in a position to supply it because you do 
not know, or because you do not have permission to supply it? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. On two grounds, first, I do not know, and, secondly, 
I do not have permission to do so. 

Mr. Tuck. From whom do you have to get permission ? 

Mr. Firzceratp. From my superiors; I am strictly a worker. 

Mr. Tuck. Who is that superior? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. The chairman of our organization, the vice chair- 
man, and the secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Tuck. Who is the chairman ? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Mr. Anthony Federoff, the chairman of the organ- 
izing committee. 

Mr. Tuck. Did you get his permission to come here this morning? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No, not his permission; this is part of the task 
assigned to me. 

Mr. Tuck. I am just trying to find out the latitude of your powers 
here as a witness. I am trying to get some idea of the latitude of your 
powers here. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. The point was it was unfortunate it came up this 
way, and I am not qualified to give an accurate figure. 

Mr. Tuck. That is your present answer, that you do not know, 
but I did not understand you said that was the trouble, but that the 
trouble was you were not at liberty to disclose what you did know. 

Mr. Firzceratp. That is true. 

Mr. Tuck. And you have to get permission from somebody else to 
speak the truth before this ¢ ‘committee ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. No, not to speak the truth . I will speak the truth 
if I have the truth available. In fact, I think I am telling the truth 
right now. 

Mr. Tuck. It seems to me that you are talking in circles. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I will grant it certainly seems that way 

Mr. Tuck. What information do you now have that you could give 
to the committee, if permitted to do so, Mr. Fitzgerald, which you have 
not given ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. The only information I can give you, which IT have 
not given you at the moment, is the actual number of people in all the 
classified service, as Mr. Broyhill requested. 

Mr. Tuck. You do have that information ? 

Mr. Frrzerrarp. I do not, no, but I am going to get whatever I can 
that. is available. We are in an organization of vertical structure 
where we do not make a breakdown of people by particular occupa- 
tions. We have people in our membership who are attorneys and 
charwomen. 
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The Cuatmrman. But the point is even if you had it you could not 
disclose it ? 

Mr. Frrzcreravp. I could not, but I can get permission to do so. 

The Cuarmman. Even if you knew you could not tell us? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I can get per ion, as I have already committed 
myself to Mr. Broyhill for the benefit of this committee. 

Mr. Tuck. W hat benefit does the emplo: vee get in securing your 
services to appear before this committee ? 

Mr. Firzerratp. Well, it is the standard CIO structure, $2 a month. 

Mr. Tuck. What is the fee ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. $2 a month. 

Mr. Tuck. $2 which each Federal employee has to pay you 4 

Mr. Firzceratp. Not to our office directly, $1 goes to the national 
office to care for the cost of publications and whatever services are 
available, and $1 of it stays with the local organization. 

Mr. Tuck. Then in return for what they pay you appear before 
he distinguished chairman of this committee, and you are unable and 
unwilling, without the permission of somebody else, to disclose for 
whom vou appear ? 

Mr. Frrzcerarp. I see nothing particularly strange or unusual in 
that, in not being able to reveal information without authorization to 
do so, 

Mr. Broyutuy. It is my understanding that every organization that 
has appeared before this committee has more or less volunteered to 
state whom they represent and the number of people in each category. 
I believe that in almost every instance that has been in the prepared 
statement, and in any case where it was not, the information was 
immediately available. I believe this is the first instance where a wit- 
ness was unable, as well as not having permission, to state whom he 
represented and the number he represented. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. It is quite possible 

Mr. Broyuiny. You stated to the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Tuck, that it was not unusual. TI believe it is unusual, and the chair- 
man can correct me if lam wrong. 

Mr. Frrzgrratp. Will you please repeat that again? 

Mr. Broryuiii. You stated that it was not unusual that you were 
not able to reveal to the committee whom you represented, and also 
you said it was not unusual that you were unable to reveal that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. In the status of our type of organization at the 
moment, because we are not yet a thoroughly organized group. We 
are ina state of organization. 

Mr. Broyutu. I believe it is unusual that you are not able to reveal 
that information, compared with other witnesses representing Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Firzcrravp. Yes, because the other groups are thoroughly 
established organizations, and we are still in the organizing stage 
primarily because of our difficulty in that respect. 

Mr. Brorniti. Do you feel that information could be made avail- 
able to the committee, as to whom you represent ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Yes, indeed, I intend to get that information for 
you. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuatrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinski. I am very familiar with Mr. Fitzgerald. I know 
him personally. He is from Detroit. He is not a constituent af 
mine, but he is from the very same locality, and L know Mr. Fitzgerald 
to be a very conscientious and hard-working individual. Whatever 
he does he puts his heart and everything else into it. Mr, Fitzge ral : 
is ina rather peculiar position today, The CIO is organizing amor 


the Federal employees, and has been for years. The number of ieacale 
they have been able to contact is not too great. That is one of the 


reasons he does not have the figure, and the other reason is that if 
he does i might be embarrassing to him to divulge that figure. 

The CuarrmMan. The chairman does not want to embarrass anyone. 

Mr, Lestnsk1. The point is that they are starting to organize and 
that is the reason primarily for the colloquy between Mr. Tuck and 
Mr. Broyhill and himself regarding this particular thing. Am I 
right or wrong, Mr. Fitzgerald ¢ 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I think you are probably quite right. 

The Cuarrman. Maybe it does not make any difference. Do you 
mean that you would be embarrassed if you did tell us the number? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Not in round numbers. I do not think we should 
use the word “embarrass”, but it is the type of thing, and this may 
seem very strange to the members of the committee not having much 
acquaintanceship with labor organizations, but it is the unwritten 
law in organizing that you are not allowed to disclose what you are 
doing. 

Mr. Corr. Do I understand that you are just appearing here in 
anticipation of those you may represent where you are organized at 
the local level ? 

Mr. Firzcerarp. No, sir. I am appearing on behalf of those peo- 
ple who are already card-carrying and dues-paying members of our 
organization. 

Mr. Cote. But you cannot tell the number ? 

Mr. Frrzerratp. No, sir. I cannot. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Cole has spoken about the straight across-the- 
board increases. We are considering two bills at this time. There 
is one for the Federal employees and one for the postal employees. 

The Cuarman. Direct your question to the witness. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I am directing it to Mr. Fitzgerald. The difficulty 
about your being uncertain is the fact that we are considering two 
different matters at the same time, the postal employees’ and the other 
Federal employees’ bills for reclassification. 

Let us take the postal employees first and the other Federal em- 
ployees second. I shall restate the question of Mr. Cole. Would 
you accept an increase across the board, a temporary increase for the 
postal employees, until such time as actual classification goes through ? 

Mr. Corr. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Lestnskt. No, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. No, I do not think you can draw a line of demar- 
cation between classified employess and postal employees in a situ- 
ation like that. They should both be treated alike. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. There is a difference between the two 

Mr. Firzcrratp. There is a difference, granted, but the principle 
is still the same, that both groups are currently inadequately com- 
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pensated and attempts are being made to iron out the situation on 
both sides. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Are you in favor of Mr. Young’s proposal in the 
the bill that has come up on the pay question ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. No, indeed not. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. There the increase is up to $800. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. And there are also instances where there is no 
increase whatever. 

Mr. Lestnskt. According to that bill, where do you believe it would 
be practical to increase if that bill is accepted ? 

Mr. Firzcrravp. In terms of his overall salary schedule I would not 
want to tamper with it. I still maintain, however, that the $800 across- 
the-board increase is perfectly legitimate, and it would bring the pay 
schedule up to a situation where any other fringe benefits could be 
imposed. 

Let me digress a moment. 

Mr. Young, in his own testimony, indicated that there are 388,000 
employees leaving the service this year to be re plac ed by only 355,000. 

Broken down, the cost of replacing those 33,000 employ ees 1S more 
than the increase required for this across-the-board increase for those 
remaining. 

— University has just completed a survey of last year, and 
just published it, in which they make a great to-do about overstaffing. 

I think there may be as a fact evidence of overstaffing in other agen- 
cies throughout the country, but the point is if there was a rider at- 
tached to the bill forbidding replacement of any of those 388,000 peo- 
ple for the next year or two you would save more than enough on 
the salaries of that group to more than offset the $800 increase for 
everybody remaining. 

I think roughly the figures would be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,200,000 for the people remaining on the Federal payroll 
at $800 a year increase, and the saving of cost by virtue of not replacing 
the 355,000 would amount to $1,000,400,000. So, when there is a 
constant cry about where is the money coming from, the answer is it is 
coming right from the source from which it is being developed at the 
moment, from savings. 

Mr. Lesrnsxkr. It has been mentioned here previously in the commit- 
tee that less than 20 percent of the Federal employees have 10 or more 
years of service. What you are pointing out is the fact that it is going 
to cost the Federal Government a lot more money to train and hire new 
people than to give this increase ? 

Mr. Frrzcreraup. No, the cost of recruiting and training is compara- 
tively little. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. But it keeps up. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. In the United States Civil Service Commission 
budget request for this year for recruiting and investigation for clear- 
ance the figure is only about $9 million. 

Mr. Tuck. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Governor Tuck. 

Mr. Tuck. I do not want to be rude to anybody, and I do not want 
to hurt anybody’s feelings, but the time of the members of this com- 
mittee is important—at least I think it is—and this gentleman here does 
not seem to have brought us much information. He does not even 
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tell us whom he represents, and I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
we pass on and hear the next witness. If he has any explanation to 
make I think he can do that, if the members of the committee want to 
hear him. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Mr. Chairman, may I just answer the governor? I 
certainly have not intended to be rude in any way, shape, or form. I 
simply intended to elaborate on the questions put to me. I came here 
intending to keep as close as possible to the facts. 

Mr. Tuck. 1 am simply thinking of the time of the committee. 

Mr. Firzgeratp. My time is available to the committee. I have 
been here for months. 

Mr. Ruoves. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I have just a few words to say. I believe that Mr. 
Fitzgerald has been very courteous. I can well understand the posi- 
tion he is in. It is one of the unfortunate situations that exist where 
you have a number of unions claiming or representing employees 
doing the same work in an industry or the Federal service. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, do you still think that industrial and craft organ- 
ization differences are as great as they once were between the CIO 
and the A. F. of L.? It seems to me that the CIO has quite a number 
of craft organizations and the A. F. of L. includes a good number 
of industry organizations. 1s that not true? 

Mr. FrrzGerayp. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Then the differences do not seem so great as they once 
were ¢ 

Mr. Firzerrap. It does exist, but to a much less degree than for- 
merly. 

Mr. Ruopes. You have the industrial form, but also craft organ- 
izations, for instance, like the newspaper guild. 

Mr. Firzceratp. That is true, except the newspaper guild goes 
down the line too. 

Mr. Tuck. Until this witness is willing to say whom he represents, 
I do not think we should proceed with him further. 

Mr. Frrzcerautp. I have said whom I represent, not in terms of 
numbers, and I have indicated to Mr. Broyhill that I will get the 
numbers later and give them to this committee. I could have given 
you any kind of a number, and there would have been no question 
about it, but I do not know the number, and I did not give it. 

Mr. Ruopes. You have more members in the classified service than 
you have in the postal service; is that correct 4 

Mr. Frrzgrraup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. In the Federal Government. 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Do they all have the same dues to pay ¢ 

Mr. Firzcreraup. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Ruopes. It has been asked just what the members get for the $2 
investment they make. Do you not think it costs much more not to 
belong to a labor organization? The cost of not being organized is 
much greater than the cost of union dues. I am quite sure that is true. 
Organizations that represent a large percentage of employees win re- 
spect and recognition. In that way they win gains for their members 
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and protect them against injustice. Without effective organization the 
uverage person is at a disadvantage and often suffers abuse, and fre- 
quently dismissal, without just cause and with no means of defense 
against injustice. That is quite clear today. Employees in the postal 
service are not subject to the same pressure and the same injustices as 
the employees in other branches of the Federal service, as is so evident 
today. The cost to the Federal employees for not belonging to a union 
Is very great indeed. 

Mr. Firzerratp. Mr. Chairman, just one departing word and I do 
not want to dwell on Governor Tuck’s question of what we provide, I] 
simply say that in terms of any union activities, we provide the same 
service that other unions do in terms of grievance appeals or anything 
of that kind that comes up, for the benefit of the members; we certainly 
provide them to the best of our ability. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. This is merely a comment I want to make, and I do not 
know whether the witness may or may not want to reply to it. But it 
has just occurred to me, and I am not commenting on the merits of the 
bill before us, either; that is, I am not expressing an opinion, because I 
am not sure how I feel, but the complaint seems to be about salary 
schedules in this classification bill—and I am not talking about the 
postal part, I am talking about what we call the classified employees— 
and the complaint seems to be mostly that in the first seven grades 
about the first seven grades—there is not a great enough increase and 
that above those grades there is enough increase. 

The same thing is going on in all of the Federal Government service, 
as is indicated in the Defense Department, for which we had the ap- 
propriation bill come up yesterday. It shows that the number of em- 
ployees in the first seven grades, if I recall correctly, have been in- 
creased 31 percent and the number of employees in the upper grades, 
have been increased 25 percent. Maybe there is a move on in Govern- 
ment to eliminate the first seven grades and that will take care of all 
of them. 

Mr. Frrzerratp. No. I think that could be properly interpreted to 
mean that the administration—that is, the agencies—are attempting to 
do for their employees what the salary schedule will not permit, in the 
way of salary increases, so that they are granting increases by grades 
whether or not the duties, job duties, warrant it. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is what I say. The departments are eliminating 
the first seven grades. 

Mr. Frrzcrraip. In effect; they are setting up, in effect, a pay in- 
crease of their own. 

Mr. Dowpy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Fitzgerald, are you prepared at this time to an- 
swer the question of whether or not your membership is in excess 
of 100? 

Mr. Frrzcgeraip. Oh, certainly. I can name scores and scores of 
members of our union, certainly. I do not just come in to talk for 
2 or 3 people, I can assure you of that. I think, as was earlier indi- 
cated, the A. F. of L. can very well vouch for me in that regard. 

The Cuatrman. Any further questions, Mr. Gubser ? 

Mr. Gupser. No. 
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The CHatrman. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Frrzceratp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. RHODES, MEMBER, POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Cratrman. Mr. Rhodes, a member of our committee, has been 
a member of this committee for a number of years and he has been 
patient in these hearings, in hearing other witnesses. We will be glad 
to hear from you at this time, Mr, Rhodes, 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee. 

[ appear before you to express support for an adequate pay increase 
for postal workers and other Federal employees. A pay bill which 
I introduced is identical with the Withrow bill and calls for an $800 
increase and the elimination of the first two grades. I am for this 
legislation because I think it is meritorious and in the best interest 
of the postal service and our economy. 

My second objective, and a very important one, is to oppose the leg- 
islation which embodies the proposals offered by Postmaster General 
Summerfield and the Fry report. Employees have much more to lose 
than gain by the Summerfield bill, even though it would give $100 
unnual pay increase to the average postal worker. Their security 
would be undermined and their pay standards jeopardized as one-man 
rule and spoils system politics could replace the merit system. 

In my humble opinion, the Summerfield approach is basically 
wrong. I say this because it reflects an economic philosophy held 
by special interest groups which have opposed every intelligent social 
advance in the last generation. It is the thinking of those who accept 
the trickle-down philosophy on economic issues. On tax legislation 
this philosophy calls for a disproportionate burden on those least able 
to pay. On postal rates it would put an extra burden on those who 
already pay more than their proportionate share. It is difficult to 
understand how those who accept this philosophy would offer as little 
as $10 a year increase to those in the greatest need while in the high 
brackets they would suggest an inc rease of $100 a week. 

I cannot agree with that kind of thinking and I do not believe mem- 
bers of this committee can be sold on it despite high pressure sales- 
manship and the dece ptive advertising campaign. I know that some 
members of this committee resent some of the tactics which are being 
used to force this bill through the Congress. 

At the outset of our hearings, the Postmaster General submitted the 
salary study and pay adjustment plan which had been prepared by 
George Fry & Associates of Chicago, Ill. I have examined that study 
carefully and have reached the following conclusions: 

The study apparently covered a period of approximately 214 months 
from mid-November of 1953 to February of this year. According to 
exhibit No. 11 which is titled, “Representative Locations and Installa- 
tions Study”—and that is on page 45 of the report—the study covered 
some 29 post offices out of a total of approximately 40,000. In 15 in 
stances it appears that some consideration may have been given to the 
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principal function of the postal service, which is the movement of mail. 
In other instances, it appears that the study was limited to such things 
as supply sections, inspection division offices, traveling mechanicians, 
and things of that sort. 

I believe the Postmaster General, or one of his representatives, stated 
that the study was made by eight people. From the length of time 
involved, the number of offices visited, and the number of people who 
were engaged in the project, I have reached the conclusion that the 
study was, of nec essity, something less than complete and authoritative. 
While I would not question the ability of the Fry organization to make 
an objective study of this nature, I do not believe that the report sub- 
mitted can qualify as a complete or authoritative finding. 

It seems to me, based on the testimony we have heard from repre- 
sentatives of the Department, that the study is merely a sort of window- 
dressing prepared to support a preconceived objective. On page 24 of 
the report, under the caption “Legislative Approach” we find the fol- 
lowing: 


It is recommended that every effort be made to have the principles rather 
than all the mechanics of the post office pay structure incorporated in any new 
legislation, and that such legislation be broad in text and import. In this way, 
without any lessening of the overall responsibility by Congress for salary control, 
the Post Office Department and its field services could administer and control 
salaries effectively, fairly, and economically in changing times and changing 
conditions. 

If that language means anything at all, it means that those who 
prepared the report are recommending that the Postmaster General 
be given the authority to— 
administer and control salaries effectively * * * in changing times and chang- 
ing conditions. 

Any request for authority to control salaries to meet changing times 
and conditions can only mean authority to reduce salaries when the 
economic condition permits. In plain English, the Fry report recom- 
mends that the Postmaster General be given authority which now rests 
with Congress, to upgrade or downgr ade positions, increase or decrease 

salaries, in accord with his own economic views. That, in my opinion, 
is cause for alarm, not only among postal diapldireen but among Mem- 
bers of Congress because of confusion and discontent which would have 
a terrifying effect on employee morale and the postal service. 

The report makes reference in several instances to an alleged lack of 
incentive in the present pay system. However, it seems to me that if 
the recommendations were adopted, there would be an even greater 
lack of incentive for superior work and accomplishment. ‘At the 
present time, employees have only the hope of a limited number of 
promotions and the possibility of securing more desirable assignments 
ag an incentive. Under the proposal, both of these would be greatly 
diminished if not entirely eliminated. Referring to the inequities of 
present promotion system, the report states: 

The Postal Pay Act, by providing fixed service requirements for those eligible 
for promotion to supervisory positions (7 years as clerk or carrier in first- and 
second-class post offices, 7 years as clerk in the Postal Transportation Service, 
except for the requirement of 9 years as clerk in class B railway and highway 
post-office runs) has restricted the lateral entry of qualified personnel into 
supervisory positions in the postal field service. 

Although it is traditional in the postal service for supervisory positions to 
be filled by employees advancing up through the ranks, there should be no 
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arbitrary barriers to prevent these positions being filled if necessary by quali 
fied personnel who have gained the necessary experience outside of the postal 
service (p. 4). 

I wonder if there are any members of this committee who believe 
that the adoption of this proposal would lead to anything other than 
the filling of supervisory positions by political patronage? While it 
may have been traditional to fill such positions by employees advanc- 
ing through the ranks, that condition will no longer prevail once we 
allow such positions to be filled through the bac k door. I am sure 
that all postal employees will recognize that once the way is opened 
for those politically favored to enter the service at the top, all hope 
of reward for efficiency will disappear. 

On pages 14 and 15 of the report, we will find the Recommended 
Installation and Operating Policies. No. 4 provides that— 

Each job specification should be assigned to a salary grade by the Bureau of 
Personnel under the Postmaster General. 

However, No. 9 provides: 

Authority to allocate individual jobs to grades for which specifications have 
been published should be delegated to the lowest practical level of field super- 
vision (postmasters, district superintendents, terminal managers, and the like), 
subject to review and correction by the Bureau of Personnel. 

The adoption of such policies will perhaps result in a certain flex 
ibility of operation but it would equally provide for a pattern of flex 
ible discrimination in each individual post office. Job descriptions 
or specfications would be subject to interpretation by each local post- 
master and, through him, by each supervisor, Under such circum- 
stances, there will be a natural tendency to evaluate a given position 
solely for the purpose of showing a saving whether such saving results 
in an injustice to the employee or proper service to the public. I believe 
postal employees are justified in their objections to any such proposal. 

In dealing with basic pay policies under the caption “Installation 
and Administration” on page 13 of the Fry report we find that— 


no individual should receive a reduction in pay as a result of this plan. 
Further, the report states that— 


employees who are now earning more than the approved maximum of their 
grade should not be reduced in pay. Where practical they should be moved 
in the future to higher grade positions for which they are qualified and in which 
openings exist. 

I believe that when considering these recommendations, we have to 
keep in mind the recommendation previously referred to that 

Every effort be made to have the principles rather than all the mechanics 
of the post-office pay structure incorporated in any new legislation, and that 
such legislation be broad in text and import. 

T have always looked with a certain amount of skepticism on re- 
quests from administrators of Government departments and agencies 
for broad-sweeping powers. It smacks of totalitarianism and is in 
sharp conflict with the spirit of good labor-management relations. 
While we all have a high regard for anyone who occupies the position 
of Postmaster General, we know that no matter who happens to hold 
the position at a given time they are necessarily subject to those falla- 
cies which beset the human race. None of us are perfect and that goes 
for postmasters general as well as for Members of Congress. 
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On page 4 under caption “Preferred Assignment System,” the Fry 
report states: 

\nother outgrowth of the present pay plan is the so-called preferential assign- 
ments system whereby employees may be transferred, on the basis of seniority, 
to positions of lesser responsibility and difficulty and continue in the same pay 
range 

It seems to me that those who prepared the report might have elab- 
orated somewhat on the precise positions to which they nad reference. 
Most of the preferential assignments with the post office, or, at least, 
within post offices with which I am familiar, are those listed in the pro- 
posed grades 4 and 5 outlined on pages 52 to 56 of the Fry report. 
Those preferred assignments involve employees assigned to postal 
savings, wholesale stamps, information windows, time clerks, and 
general window clerks, all to be found in the proposed grade 4; and 
claims clerks, station clerks, and clerks performing multiple finance 
functions, all of which are to be found in the proposed grade 5. If 
these so-called preferential assignments are really positions of lesser 
responsibility and difficulty, then it seems to me that those who pre- 
pared the report have been guilty of some serious errors. 

It is apparent that no effort was made to consult with those who 
could, if given an opportunity, present helpful information while 
this study was being made. I note from page 19 of the report that— 
the program was announced at a meeting of representatives of the employee 
organizations early in November, prior to the starting of the field study. 
However, from conversations with the employee representatives, I 
have not been able to find a single instance where any of the employee 
representatives were consulted in any manner while the study was in 
progress. I was told by several of the employee leaders that when 
the announcement was made in November, they were also told that 
they would be consulted and that they would be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the study, and they understood at least that such 
discussions would take place before the plan was approved. 

From all I have been able to learn, however, every effort was made 
to keep the results of the study a closely guarded secret until it was 
presented to this committee by the Postmaster General on February 16. 
I wonder if this secrecy was purposely designed to keep the employees 
and their representatives from knowing anything about the proposal 
until it was too late for them to do anythin g about it. T understand 
that some of the employee representat ives were invited to discuss the 
plan with Assistant Postmasters General Lyons and Abrams on the 
afternoon of the day in which it was presented to the committee. All 
of us must recognize, however, that this action amounted to nothing 
more than window dressing since the plan had already been pre- 
sented to the committee and a press release covering the presentation 
had been given out by the Postmaster General. 

I have never before heard of a study of this sort being made 
entirely without participation of employees or their representatives. 
Certainly it is not the practice of progressive private employers that 
President Eisenhower suggested in his statement approving the Sum- 
merfield plan. I can only conclude that this was done purposely and 
that it was intended to place postal employees and their organizations 
in a defenseless position. I, for one, am entirely unw illing to proceed 
on that basis. There must be a reason; first, for the secrecy in the 
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preparation of the plan itself, and, secondly, for the introduction of 
legislation so long a time after the proposal was presented to this 
committee. 

I am not at all impressed with comparisons made with private 
industry. Furthermore, I believe Government should set a pattern 
for private industry to follow—a pattern of sound, practical and 
progressive labor-management relations and also an adequate pay 
schedule. 

We should give thought to what action would have the most favor- 
able effect for better service and on the economy. We should take 
a closer look at the mounting surpluses, not only of food but of almost 
everything else. We should py some consideration to human needs 
and what income is required for at least a minimum standard of living 
on a decency level. 

1 am afraid the human side was overlooked in this proposal. It 
looks backward rather than forward. The practice in private industry 
it attempts to follows is that which was outlined in every case when 
working people won a voice in determining conditions under which 
they work and live. 

In a White House statement, the President expressed support of 
the recommendation of the Postmaster General because—and these 
are his words- 


it combines the best practices of progressive private employers. 


As one who has had experience in the field of labor-management 
relations, I say that this proposal is not the kind that progressive 
employers would offer. No progressive employer would attempt to 
change his employment policies and job classification without taking 
into confidence the workers in his employ. No such confidence is 
evidenced in this proposal. 

On page 5 of Mr. Summerfield’s statement of February 16, he said, 
and I quote: 


The management of the Post Office Department believes that a superior 
postal service can be built only on the dedicated efforts of employees who feel 
in their hearts that they are being treated fairly, that they are being paid 
fairly, and that extra effort and initiative on their part will be rewarded 

My contention is that the Summerfield bill would have the opposite 
effect from the e xpressed objec tive. It would create widespread dis- 
sention in the postal service. The adverse effect on morale would 
lower the quality of the service. At the present time reaction among 
postal employees does not indicate that this proposal is one that offers 
fair salaries or inspires good morale or initiative. The volume of 
protests from all over the Nation speaks for itself. 

If this proposal follows the practice of progressive employers in 
private industry, it should contain a provision for recognition of em- 
ployee organizations to require Federal departments and agencies to 
deal with them on all personnel matters, employee appeals, and griev- 
ances. 

Progressive employers recognize the rights of employees to be con- 
sulted before sweeping changes, such as proposed in the Summerfield 
bill, are made. Proper grievance machinery is particularly important 
when such a change is proposed, yet the Post Office Departme nt has 
shown no desire to grant such rights to postal employees. 
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It would be unwise of this committee to adopt this plan without a 
more thorough study. The pressure on this committee to accept this 
program should not cause hasty action of approval. Over the past 
years, under the former administration, it was charged that the Exec- 
utive was bringing undue pressure on the legislative branch of the 
Government. But I have never, oe I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, seen such pressure tactics as have been used to put over this 
proposal. 

‘ever since I became a member of this committee have so many 
letters and telegrams come to me from big corporate interests from 
all parts of the country on a postal pay “pill. I believe that such 
letters were sent to all Members of Congress. All of them asked that 
the Summerfield plan be adopted. There is little doubt in my mind 
that this flood of endorsements from the big business interests was 
inspired by someone. Few, if any, of those who sent these messages 
really understand what it is all about. It is not at all surprising that 
they oppose an adequate pay increase for Federal employees. For the 
most part the telegrams came from sources which have consistently 
opposed every social advance that the people have won during the 
past generation. 

Some telegrams implied that a pay raise for postal and Federal 
eee would set off a round of demands for pay increases by work- 
ers in private industry. Such a statement is pure nonsense. The 
recession trend and the millions of unemployed workers in industry 
throughout the Nation prove how deceptive such talk really is. 

Radio commentators and news columnists, who reflect the extreme 
conservative point of view, have joined in pressing for the Summer- 
field measure. They have given the public a one-sided picture and a 
false impression of this proposal. In one case, a radio commentator 
said that the men and women who came to Washington in recent weeks 
to contact their Representatives on postal pay were CIO members, 
whose only interest was to set off a series of pay increases which would 
benefit workers in private industry. 

When we hear charges about pressure and smokescreens it is well 
to keep these things in mind. 

I do not believe we should yield to pressure from any source. I 
do not think we should say yes to every request that Federal employees 
make. But I sincerely believe they have a good case and deserve 
«a much better deal than offered in the administration bill. My 
viewpoint I can assure you is not due to pressure of any sort, but 
because of practical experience that I had in dealing with economic 
problems of this kind. 

Mr. Summerfield told our committee that the average pay of clerks 
and carriers increased 94 percent since 1939 and the cost of living 
went up only 95.6 percent. What has not been considered is the 
national income went up something like 300 percent in that same 
period. 

The Postmaster General also pointed out that custodial laborers 
had a 127 percent pay increase in contrast with 93.6 percent rise in 
living costs. But percentage figures, like charts, can be deceptive 
and very confusing. 

It is certainly true of laborers and the like whose wages never did 
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reach the point where they were on a level sufficient for a decent 
American standard of living. 

I know of no one who asks that the same standard of living be 
guaranteed to every worker in the Federal service or anywhere else, 
but I do believe that before we start figuring how wide the margin 
should be between the highest and lowest pay of employees, we 
should be sure to consider a minimum standard based on the needs of 
an average American family. 

In spite of across-the-board increases the present minimum pay 
does not permit much more than the bare necessities for the average 
postal family; and why should not all people in the Federal service 
feel that their children should also be entitled to the right and oppor 
tunity for a college education? That possibility is limited for many 
children of Federal employees. 

In private industry pay margins are wide. But I do not think 
we should follow that practice in the Government service. Ability 
and initiative should be recognized. Compensation should be paid 
according to skill and effort. There is no disagreement on that. 

If we are realistic we will agree, too, that private industry is not 
a state of perfection. There may be evils in the Federal service 
but they can be found also in private industry. Those in control, 
or at the top of private industry, frequently set their own salaries 
at whatever the traffic will bear, and sometimes more. The deter- 
mination is not always on their worth or contribution to the industry 
or to the Nation. 

Employers also differ widely on what practices are most sound. 
Some employers accept the right of workers to have an organization. 
Others bitterly oppose. What is right is frequently a matter of 
opinion of progressive and backward ‘employe rs and there can be an 
honest difference of opinion among us as to what is sound and 
progressive and what is right and what is wrong. 

The Postmaster General is doing a good selling job on his proposal. 
His TV and radio programs, newspaper releases, and bulletins, are 
well done and well timed. 

The public is getting but one side of the story. It sounds good. 
[f you get the whole story, it is quite different. But we on the com- 
mittee have a chance to see what’s inside the pretty-looking package 
the Postmaster General is trying to sell. And I, for one, do not think 
it is what it is advertised to be. 

From what I have seen and heard in the past 15 months, I can’t 
help but wonder if all members of the new team believe that a 
postal service should be operated as a public enterpris e. I recall : 
United States News article of about 2 years ago which listed the 
Post Office as one of the Federal operations that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce thought should be considered for sale to pri- 
vate owners. 

The Post Office service has been pictured in a false light for a long 
time. I suspect that there have always been some in high places that 
can’t accept public enterprise as part of a free-enterprise system. 

And now before closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to add other and 
even more important reasons why I think we ought to scrap this 
Summerfield proposal. 

There are many gimmicks in the bill which can be interpreted 
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such a way as to permit civil service and employee organizations to 
be weakened or destroyed. They give the opportunity for a strong 
top man to force his will on all employees in the service. I am sure 
none on this committee wants to give one man the right to hire and 
fire in the postal service, to cut pay or raise salaries as - wishes. 
Fear among Federal employees does not promote good « r efficient 
Government service. The postal workers, thanks to chelr splendid 
organizations, have not felt the lash of unscrupulous strong-arm 
policies as have many unfortunate Federal employees who lack or- 

ganization. They have not been able to successfully block abuse and 
injustice. 

T could accept Mr. Summerfield’s proposal in better faith if I would 
not remember some of the incidents which I thought were less than 
fair and not in accord with sound democratic principle and policies. 

I have not forgotten his statement made on ee 21, 1954, be- 
fore the National Industrial Conference Board in New York City 
when he said, and I quote: 

Meanwhile, the Government had had a soul-searching. Almost 2,200 people 
who were security risks are no longer using up your tax money. I am here to 
tell you that we are not hiring new ones. Somehow I do not feel too amicably 
inclined toward people who make treason a preoccupation. 

Does anyone on this committee believe as it has been charged that 
9200 traitors were fired as the Postmaster General inferred? After 
all the evasion, sidestepping, oe ducking of Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Young on that question, I do not think any member of this 
committee will accept such a statement as anything but false and 
morally wrong. I am sure that no normal, intelligent, and informed 
person believes it, and those who have been saying it know it is false 
and deceptive. 

It has been said that those opposed to the administration bill are 
using smokescreens. It seems to me that the air is full of smokescreens 
and a good portion comes from the Post Office Department. 

We all remember the poll on postal rate legislation that was launched 
by the Post Office Department and paid for with tax funds. 

The loaded questions made it quite evident that the poll was not 
intended to measure public opinion but to sway public opinion. 

[ remember past criticism that the Truman administration used 
tax funds to popularize social security and public housing. I thought 
the criticism was farfetched. But what about the Post Office Depart- 
ment Information Service that every day is pouring out a flood of 
propaganda bulletins? The last bulletin was numbered above 3,000. 
These bulletins procl iim the great virtues of the Department. They 
tell of great savings, improved post: al service, greater efficiency, higher 
employee morale, which we know is largely fictional and empty self- 
praise. 

I have too much respect for the intelligence of the average citizen 
to think that he can be made to believe that black is white, even if it 
is repeated time and again. I am even more sure that members of 
this committee cannot be influenced in that manner—and I feel confi- 
dent that you are going to ditch this proposal until we can take a good 
and thorough second look. 

It is not members of this committee who are putting up smokescreens 
as inferred on April 6, only a few weeks ago, by Mr. Summerfield. 
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He told this committee that it must be apparent to all that criticism 
of his reclassification proposal is nothing more than a smokescreen. 
On that day, Mr. Summerfield used the name of Richard J. Gray, head 
of the buil ling and construction trades department of the A. F. of L., 
as a supporter of that proposal. I was surprised as no other labor 
leader in America has endorsed the Summerfield bill. I had a chance 
to speak to Mr. Gray about it and he admitted that he didn’t know 
much about it. I doubt if the other inspired letter writers, commen 

tators, and businessmen knew any more about it than Mr. Gray appar- 

ently knows. I think it would be most interesting to have Mr. Gray 
appear before our committee on the matter. 

I have introduced legislation for an across-the-board pay bill, but 
I would be quite willing to see a compromise which would call for a 
flat increase together with a percentage hike. 

I hope we can get together on a bill promptly and I also hope that 
we will not meet some of the experiences as on the postal-rate bill 
where even my good friend, Mr. Murray, objected that they, the 
Department, was going too far and were unfair with members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will now be glad to answer any questions from my 
colleagues on the committee. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Rhodes. Are 
there any questions by members on my right? 

Mr. Lestnskr. I have a few questions I would like to develop, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Rhodes, is it not true in private industry when 
there is a reclassification of work, when such a plan is inaugurated 
amongst the employees of the factory, let us say, where they are not 
asked about their job status, their job change, that within 40 days, 17 
percent of them quit? Does not that happen, as a rule? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not quite get the question. You mean, they quit 
because there was change ? 

Mr. Lestnskr. Because of the change in job without being first con- 
sulted. 

Mr. Ruopes. It certainly has caused tremendous strife in many in- 
dustries. I recall when efforts like this were made in an industry 
where the workers were not organized. The result was that the work- 
ers became organized following tremendous discontent. The working 
people rebelled against a policy of adopting a program on which they 
were not consulted and did not agree with. 

Among private employers, you have different kinds of thinking, 
different views, different opinions. There are progressive employers, 
who recognize that they have to deal with their people. They would 
not attempt to make such a sweeping change without consulting with 
their employees. Even in unorganized plants, the intelligent, well- 
informed employer, who understands human nature, would not. at- 
tempt to put such a sweeping change into effect without first con- 
sulting his employees. He knows what the result would be. He 
would not do anything that would cause revolt and discontent among 
his employees. 

The intelligent employer whether in an organized or unorganized 
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plant would certainly not attempt to put in such a sweeping change 
vithout trying to win the support and confidence of his employees. 

The Cuairman. Any further questions, Mr. Lesinski ? 

Mr. Lesinsk1. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rhodes, of the 42,000 post offices in this country, there were 
only 7 first-class, 3 second-class, and 2 third-class and 1 fourth-class 
post dion inspected. 

Is it not true that the post offices that were inspected were all in the 
northeastern part of the counry, and they did not go any tonlige west 
than Denver, and that they did not touch at all the southeastern sec- 
tion or the southwestern section of the United States ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, only a few of the offices were inspected. That is 
why it is my fee ling that this plan was pretty well worked out and 
they knew pretty well what they wanted to do before the Fry com- 
mittee group ever got started. IT have seen it happen in private indus- 
try. The employer says, “This is what we want and you go out and 
see how we can do it.” 

I think that is the reason why a wider study was not made. Ap- 
parently it was well planned beforehand as to what should be proposed 
to the committee. 

The CHatrman. Any further questions by members of the com- 
mittee ? 

Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I do not have any questions to ask, Mr. Chairman, but 
I do want to compliment my colleague, Mr. Rhodes, on the sincerity 
with which he has made a comprehensive presentation. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Thank you very much, Judge Davis. I want to say 
that I have a lot of respect for Judge Davis’ opinion. I know we 
differ at times. I think that we try to keep our differences on a high 
level. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is always the policy of this committee. 

Mr. Ruopes. That has been true, let me say, of my chairman, 
Mr. Rees. He has always been most courteous, even though we dis- 
agree at times; and may I say that statement goes for my colleague, 
Mr. Murray. I have the highest respect for Mr. Murr: ay’s ability, 
even though we find ourselves at two different ends of the pole at 
times. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 

Mr. Cote (interposing). Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
point of order. We are taking the time of the committee here in open 
hearing, to discuss among members of the committee what should be 
discussed in executive session; and I would also like to propound a 
parliamentary eee if we are going to continue to have partisan 
speeches made by members of the committee before the committee in 
open hearing. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to suggest 

Mr. Core | an [ have never heard a more partisan speech 
than that just made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Cxarrman. The gentleman, of course, has a perfect right, as 
a member of the committee, as well as a Member of ac ee to pre- 
sent his own views as he sees them, and I think that. w > all glad to 
get his views. 
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Mr. Coxe. I think there are some Members of this side of the com- 
mittee who would like to answer his views at times. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coir. May I have a ruling on my point of order? 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I was here when we had a pretty comprehensive state- 
ment from one of the men on the other side, Mr. Broyhill, which I en- 
joyed very much, and I think that perhaps we ought to have at least 
one on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word in reply to Mr. 
Cole? 

The CuHatrman,. Oh, I think Mr. Cole means all right. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am sure that he does, but I believe—— 

Mr. Corer. I certainly believe what I said. 

Mr. Ruoves. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe every word that 

Isaid. It may be partisan, but it seems to me that I should have the 
right to express my views. 

The CHarMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Ruopes. And I, for one, do not think that I am quite as 
partisan as Mr. Cole has proved to be so many, many times. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Corr. May I have a ruling on my point of order? 

The Cuarman. I think the gentleman might withdraw his point 
of order. It is rather difficult at times to determine whether we are 
on a political line or not. 

Mr. Corr. This committee has been continuing in open hearings on 
this legislation since February 16. 

The Cramman. And the Chair has been present all the time. 

Mr. Corr. Time is running out on us and if we do not get down 
to a consideration of this legislation in executive session soon, and 
if we do not report a bill soon, there will be no salary increase. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Core. And that is my principal concern. I would like to see 
legislation reported out, legislation that is acceptable to the Rules 
Committee, legislation that can be brought before the House for con- 
sideration and passed at an early date. And if we are going to permit 
every member of this committee to take the stand and testify, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has testified, we will have 25 more 
days of testimony and never get a bill out of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. We have three on my left who want to testify on 
the bill. 

Mr. Corer. I think that should be taken up in executive session, and 
I would like to have a ruling on my point of order. 

The Cuarmman. The Chair will withhold ruling on the point of 
order until we have concluded the discussion. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, with respect to the 
point of order, that I do not think that it makes sense. 

Mr. Cox. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Ruopes. And that is yours, too. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to delay 
the hearings at all but I do think the record ought to be complete. 
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And I want to thank the gentleman for his very fine statement and 
for his work on the committee. However, I would like to complete 
the record in this regard. As you know, there are a number of us 
who are very anxious about, and fearful of, delegation of this power 
to the Postmaster General and particularly in view of the fact there 
is no adequate appeal machinery set up, so that when an employee 
is reclassified or is demoted, or where he may be caught up in favor- 
itism, there is no adequate appeal machinery that would take care of 
such a case. 

The CuarrMan. I thank the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. Ruopes. By all means, I think that should be. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. I did not hear that part of his statement but if he 
has that part handy—because I am very fearful of that, because, 
as a matter of fact, it applies to the person who actually is demoted 
and has no other appeal. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would like to observe that Mr. Rhodes 
covered that fully in his statement. 

Mr. Ropes. I agree thoroughly and particularly that, if a bill of 
this kind is passed, it should have in it safeguards. We should not 
attempt to pass this proposal in any form, “without a provision to 
cover the point the gentleman has referred to, and I thank him very 
much for his statement. 

Let me add that I certainly have no intention of delaying action 
on this legislation. Weeks ago I was ready to testify but was willing 
to forego my testimony in order to speed final action. I was one of 
those who was ready several weeks ago to go into executive session 
and work out a bill. I want to hasten now, but it seems rather strange 
to me that a member of this committee should not be permitted to 
state his views, a right which apparently some would like to deny. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Broyhill. 

Mr. Broyniy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment the 
gentleman on his very complete statement. And I am sure we all 
agree that he is sincere. As the gentleman knows, we are all pretty 
much in agreement as to what he feels the postal and Federal em- 
ployees should have in the proposal generally. I have opposed the 
proposal as presented to us by the Postmaster General. But in all 
fairness, Mr. Rhodes, we know that the charge of pressure has been 
made many times during the hearings. I, for one, have received 
several letters and telegrams, but I do not consider them as pressure. 
I have considered them as being very helpful, and I have been glad to 
receive them. And I am sure that the people who sent them in have 
been very sincere. 

However, in your statement—I do not know whether you intended 
it that way or not, and I do not think that you did, and I hope you 
will make it clear—I am not excusing now the Postmaster General in 
any charges as to how he has tried to obtain the pay raise through the 
use of pressure, but does not the gentleman feel that the Postmaster 
General is sincere, insofar as the information that he has, in trying 
to do the best he can for the postal employees, and everyone else ; 
do you not think that he is sincere about it? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes, I believe that the Post master General is sincere, 
I believe that the members of his staff are sincere, even though I 
disagree thoroughly with their philosophy. I think he believes ‘that 
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he has the right answer, but I think that in a democracy that we ought 
to all participate in arriving at what is the proper answer. 

Mr. Broyuww. I agree with the gentleman. I think there have 
been a lot of charges made—— 

Mr. Ruopes. I am glad you raised the question—— 

Mr. Broyyitn. Some of which were not fair and proper. And I 
think the record should be clear that we all have respect for the views 
of the Postmaster General in this matter. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes; I am glad you raised the question. I certainly 
believe that Mr. Summerfield is sincere, but I do not like the methods 
that have been used in order to gain his objective. 

Mr. Brorumu. I, for one, have not received any pressure from the 
Post Office Department. It may be that some of the members have, 
but I have received none myself. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, there are different types of pressure; for in- 
stance, a story to columnists or commentators which gives the public 
a one-sided view. It results in tremendous pressure on individual 
members of the committee. Such pressure on Members of Congress 
is very unfair. The public should be given the complete story and 
have an opportunity to hear both sides of the controversy. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to compliment Mr. Rhodes on what very 
obviously is a sincere statement, and I would like to say that I differ 
from my colleague, Mr. Cole, because I feel that it is the right of the 
gentleman to present his views, and if he wishes to discuss partisan 
features of it, that is also within his right. 

I would like to preface a few remarks that I want to make here, and, 
first, 1 am not making my remarks in answer to yours, Mr. Rhodes, 
because you and I disagree, because you and I have the right to dis- 
agree; 1 am prefacing my remarks with the statement that I do not 
agree with the flat across-the-board increase and I do not agree with 
the plan presented by Mr. Summerfield. 

I think I would be classed as a person whose mind is open, a sort 
of middle of the road, so that I do not agree with either side. But I 
would like to point this out, and I think it is something to be con- 
sidered: The employees, through the vehicle of your and Mr. wr ith- 
row’s bills, festered, sponsored, and have endorsed, shall we say, like 
$800 across-the-board pay raise. 

had a local representative of an important organization stand 
right here in front of me and tell me that he saw no chance of getting 
an $800 across-the-board increase, but that that was something from 
which to get started. 

That is an indication of one extreme difference, presented as a lever 
for bargaining, a beginning point, with a possible compromise in 
mind, when it was given out and when it was originally discussed. 

On the other hand, we have the Postmaster General presenting a 
proposal, what we might call the opposite extreme, and we ought not 
to adopt either one. 

Now, what I want to know is this: Is it not possible—and I have no 
word from him at all—but is it not possible that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral realized that he should present an extreme proposal, for bargain- 
ing purposes, and possibly that somewhere between the two there may 
be a proper solution ? 
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If that were in his mind, and I do not know that it was, is it right 
that these employees and the organizations should go out to the people 
in the field and poison their minds against the Postmaster General 
when he is doing exactly the same thing they are doing ? 

I maintain that not only has the Postmaster General been held up 
to criticism, but the minds of the employees poisoned by a distortion 
of the facts against the man. Yet that man is the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. I think that is wrong. Perhaps there has 
been error on each side. Perhaps you may feel that he has been 
wrong, but it seems to me there has been wrong on both sides. 

Now, that is the position the committee finds itself in and should 
we not take that situation as it comes to us and arrive at the correct 
answer ? 

I think we should take those two extremes. We have got certain 
proposals and we should work out a proper proposal. I think we 
should consider his proposal as well as the proposal of the employees, 
and come up with a compromise, considering the differences that have 
been presented back and forth on both sides. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Ruoprs. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate very 
much the remarks of Mr. Gubser. I know he is a very intelligent and 
able member of this committee. He has always been most courteous 
and fair to each and every member of this committee. 

I think there is a lot of merit to what he has said, so far as getting 
together and working out a proper compromise. It is unfortunate 
that pay legislation has to be written the way it is. It is my view 
that, had the Postmaster General, in the first instance, called in some 
key employees and representatives of their organizations and sat down 
with them and worked out the kind of proposal that both sides could 
agree upon, we would not have the kind of situation we have today. 

“T believe that many of the people in the postal service are concerned 
about the way Federal employees have been abused, particularly in 
some of the other agencies of the Government, and they are justified, 
in my opinion, in the fears they hold. 

The Cuamman. The Chair would like to observe that there has 
been no intention on the part of this committee, or any member of 
this committee, to abuse anyone who works for the Government. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am sure that is true. 

The CHatrrman. We appreciate the gentleman’s statement. We 
have taken up quite a little time here, and if there are no more ques- 
tions—— 

Mr. Ruoves. If there are no more questions, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank you again. I also thank the other members of the committee 
for their courtesy in hearing me. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rhodes. We have 
some other witnesses we would like to hear. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 


) 
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STATEMENT OF W. L. DUTTON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, ORGANIZA- 
TION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Carman. Our next witness is Mr. W. L. Dutton, executive 
officer, Organization of Professional Employees of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

We would appreciate very much if you would just highlight your 
statement, Mr. Dutton. 

Mr. Durron. Mr. Chairman, my statement is rather short and I 
will omit some of it in order to save time. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Dutton. 

Mr. Durron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is W. L. Dutton. I am executive officer of the Organization of 
Professional Employees of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, usually known as OPEDA. With your permission, I should 
like to present the views of this organization concerning H. R. 8093. 

First, perhaps it would be well to explain that OPEDA was organ- 
ized in 1929, has been active in its field for a quarter of a century, and 
is composed of about 2,500 members. Some two-thirds of these are 
out in the States. Virtually all agencies of the Department are repre- 
sented. OPEDA’s membe rship is made up mostly of career-service 
employees engaged in scientific research in the biological, physical, 
and social sciences, and in supervision and administration of the De- 
partment’s action programs. Employees of the Department now 
engaged in these kinds of professional work in grades GS-5 and 
above, number over 25,000. 

The objectives of this organization are to promote improved service 
to the Department and to the public, and to foster legitimate improve- 
ments in the working conditions and compensation for its members. 

At its last regular council meeting on January 28, with 22 depart- 
mental units represented, OPEDA adopted the following as one of 
its major objectives for 1954: 

1. Support a pay adjustment for all classified employees to increase 
salaries commensurate with the cost of living. This involves a pro- 
portional revision of the present salary scale rather than a flat increase 
for all employees. 

This action by OPEDA’s council was consistent with the organ- 
ization’s past position concerning pay adjustments. In other years 
our representatives have appeared before this committee and sub- 
mitted evidence showing the need for increased salaries to offset the 
increase in cost of living: also need for adjustment of salaries to 
correct a long-standing discrimination against those in the higher 
orades. 
~ Today with your permission, I should like to introduce into the 
record the two charts which peer at the end of this statement and 
which serve to illustrate and bring up to date the unsatisfactory 
features of pay act adjustments in the past. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, the charts will be inserted i 
the record. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Durron. Chart No. 1 shows the increase in the Consumers’ 
Price Index—prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and widely 
used in industry for equalizing pay scales with cost of living—since 
July 1946, the date preceding the big price rise after the close of 
World War IT, and also the effective date of one Federal salary 
adjustment. It also shows the percentage by which salaries at the 
GS-4, GS-7, GS-11, and GS-13 levels have increased since the same 
date. 

It will be noted that prices increased rapidly from mid-1946 to 
1948. Salaries remained at the July 1946 level until the next salary 
adjustment, which was effective July 11, 1948. By that time the 
Consumers’ Price Index had gone up 23 percent from July 1946— 
nearly a quarter in 2 years. The salary increase was not adequate 
to offset this rise. For GS-4 the increase was 14 percent, a little 
over half the percentage change in living costs. For GS-7 the in- 
crease was 10 percent, for GS-11 it was 7 percent, and for GS-13 it 
was 5 percent. These are representative of other grades, and indi- 
cate the failure of salary increases to keep pace with the cost of living. 
They also indicate the discrimination against the higher grades— 
but even at the GS-4 level the increase was only slightly over half 
the increase in the cost of living as measured by the Consumers’ 
Price Index. 

After the pay adjustment of 1951, a similar lag and discrimination 
areevident. Atthe GS-4 level the 1951 pay adjustment slightly more 
than restored equality with 1946, but this equality was short lived, 
and there was no equalization at all for the higher grades. 

Chart 2 carries the same comparison back to 1935—a period which 
antedated the inflation of World War II and postwar conditions, and 
which represented an adjustment from the depressed conditions of 
the early 1930’s. It may also be thought of as representing a date 
somewhere near the beginning of the careers of many people who have 
now reached something like maturity in the Federal service. This 
chart, like chart 1, shows clearly the lag of Federal salaries behind 
rising living costs. Over this 20-year period, GS-4 salaries have 
risen 78 percent as much as living costs. GS-13 salaries have risen 
only half as much as living costs. 

Two tables follow. No. 1 compares the salary scale for selected 
grades as of July 1946 and the salaries which would have equivalent 
yurchasing power in January 1954 as indicated by the Consumers’ 
Price Index, with the pay scales proposed by H. R. 8093. Table No. 2 
carries the same comparison back to the salary scale as of July 1935. 

(The table referred to follows :) : j 
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TABLE No. 1.—Salary scale for selected grades, July 1946, equivalent salaries in 


terms of January 1954°* prices, and comparison with levele proposed by H. R. 
8093 


Difference 
H. R. 8093 col. (2) 





July 1946 doom 1954 
Grade (minimum) official scale | equivalent | col. (3 


(1) (2 (3 (4 
‘ oie 
GS 4 $2, 394 $3, 261 $3, 250 $11 
G8-7 3, 397 4, 627 4, 400 227 
GS-11 4, 902 6, 676 6, 400 276 
GS-13 7, 102 9, 673 8, 800 873 
GS-15 9, 975 13, 586 11, 600 1, 986 


1 July 1946 salary scale multiplied by 136.2 percent, which is the best available measure (Consumers’ 
Price Index) of January 1954 prices relative to July 1946 prices. 


TABLE No. 2.—Salary scale for selected grades, July 1935, equivalent salaries in 


terms of January 1954°* prices, and comparison with levels proposed by H. R. 
8093 


July 1935 — Difference 
official —e ~y H. R. 8093 col. (2 
Grade (minimum) scale ie aia col, (3) 
(1) (2 (3) (4) 
$1, 800 | $3, 551 $3, 250 $301 
2, 600 | 5, 130 | 4, 400 730 
béapane ot 3, 800 7, 497 | 6, 400 1, 097 
5, 600 11, 049 | 8, 800 2, 249 
8, 000 15, 784 | 11, 600 4, 184 











1 July 1935 salary scale multiplied by 197.3 percent, which is the best available measure (Consumers? 
Price Index) of January 1954 prices relative to July 1935 prices. 


Mr. Durron. The foregoing charts and tables show clearly that 
whether the basis of comparison is July 1935—just after the recovery 
from the depths of the depression—or July 1946—about the end of 
World War II—(qa) wages of Federal workers have not kept pace 
with the rising prices of the things which enter into the cost of living; 
and (6) the pay scales proposed ‘by H. R. 8093 would still be woefully 
behind the increase in the cost of living. They show clearly the past 
discrimination against employees in the larger salary grades. 

We know that the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice is deeply concerned with the increases in the cost of living and the 
effect of these increases on the present level of Government salaries. 
OPEDA hopes therefore that you will give serious attention to the 
present emergency and report ‘out a bill that will provide for: (1) 
Increases in pay for civil-service employees in keeping with increases 
in the cost of living, (2) application of such increases to the full basic 
salaries. 

Several bills ag ao pay of classified employees are “gros 
this committee. H. R. 2 by Representative Broyhill, H. R. 743¢ 
by Representative Barrett, and more recently H. R. 8093 by Chairman 
Rees, all contain provisions in the direction of our objectives. 

The proposal for graduated increases, as opposed to straight across- 
the-board raises, has our support. Therefore, despite the small in- 
creases proposed, we consider H. R. 8093 the most progressive piece 
of employee legislation in years in behalf of the professional employees 
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whom we represent. As stated by the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, it will relieve the compressions in the middle-salary 
brackets and recognize more adequately the differences among these 
grades in diffic ulty and responsibility of work. 

OPEDA supports the fringe-benefits provisions of H. R. 8093. We 
believe that enactment of them would promote employee mor: ale and 
oe of service. 


There is, however, another area of Government employee fringe 
benefits th af we believe might ap propriately be made a part of H. R. 
8093. This is the problem: Under present civil-service retirement 


regulations, the only service that an employee on a Federal-State co- 
operative program may claim is for periods of service performed while 
the employee hold an apointment from the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a Federal collaborator or cooperative agent of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Employees doing comparable coopera- 
tive work, but having no Federal cooperative appointment, may not 
claim credit for such service. Two men sitting at adjoining desks 
doing identical work, under the same administrator and both paid in 
part from Federal funds, may be in entierly different categories, 
merely because the particular situation qualified one for a Federal 
appointment. 

Additional experienced individuals are urgently needed for conduct- 
ing programs directly under appointment by Federal departments or 
agencies. State officers or employees previously engaged in Federal- 
State cooperative programs are peculiarly qu: alified by background, 
training, familiarity with Federal procedures, and wide knowledge 
of local conditions. Consequently, special efforts are being made to 
obtain their services. The majority of persons directly concerned now 
or in the future have no prospect under ine present law for retirement 
annuity other than that based on such years of Federal service as they 
may render at the end of their career. 

The men who are needed when State cooperative employees are 
sought are usually in their late forties, and have usually had a lengthy 
State service during which they have built up sizable credits toward 
State retirement. The “y are naturally reluctant to surrender this as- 
sured futnre benefit and accept the lesser benefits they are certain to 
reap under our present system of Federal accreditation for service. 

Legislation is urgently needed to remove these serious handicaps to 
Federal recruiting and to equalize retirement benefits for men doing 
similar work. Identical bills, H. R. 1553 by Representative Harvey, 
and H. R. 521 by Representative Marshall, are designed to remedy 
this problen, Both have been referred to this committee. It is our 
recommendation, therefore, that the substance of these two bills be 
included as an amendment to H. R. 8093. The amendment we suggest 
is attached. I shall not read it but, with your permission, would like 
to have it included in the record. 

The CuatrmMan. Without objection, the proposed amendment will 
be included in the record as a part of the gentleman’s statement. You 
may proceed. 

Mr. Dutron. Our proposed amendment would not extend eligibility 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act to persons not now clearly 
eligible under the act nor would the annuity exceed the present 80 
percent ceiling. It provides merely that if persons who have been 
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under full-time Federal appointment for 5 or more years and are in 
the Federal service at time of retirement or death, had been employed, 
prior to entry into the Federal service, by a State or Territory, and 
while so employed had devoted all or a major part of their official time 
and effort to cooperative programs or projects (1) specifically author- 
ized by Federal statute, (2) conducted under the general direction 
and supervision of a designated department or agency of the Federal 
Government, and (3) financed wholly or in part by Federal funds and 
if the retiree so desired, the years so spent could be included in the 
aggregate period of service to form the basis for calculating the an- 
nuity “receivable by them under the provisions of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

In summary, with respect to H. R. 8093, OPEDA: 

l. Supports the proposals for graduated pay increases but urges 
that such increases be in keeping with the rise in cost of living. 

2. Concurs in the fringe-benefits proposals. 

3. Recommends inclusion of another fri inge-benefits provision which 
would grant retirement credit for Federal-State cooperative project 
service. 

We hope the committee will give favorable consideration to our 
suggestions. 

Thank you. 

(The amendment referred to is as follows:) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H. R. 8098 AS SUGGESTED BY THE ORGANIZATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Redesignate title IV and secs. 401 and 402 as title V and sees. 501 and 502. 
Insert as a new title IV, the following: 


“TITLE IV. AMENDMENT TO THE CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT OF MAY 29, 1930, AS 
AMENDED 


“Spo. 401. This title may be cited as the ‘Civil Service Retirement Act Amend- 
ment of 1954’. 

“Sec. 402. Section 5 of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, is further amended by inserting after the first paragraph thereof the 
following: 

“Subject to the conditions contained in this paragraph, there shall be in- 
cluded, in determining for the purposes of this act, the aggregate period of 
service rendered by an officer or employee who is serving in a position within 
the purview of this act (other than a position described in this paragraph) at 
the time of his retirement or death, all periods of service rendered by him as an 
employee of a State, or any instrumentality thereof, exclusively or primarily in 
the carrying out of 


‘(1) the program of a State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation created 
for the purpose of handling rural relief the funds for which were made 
available by the Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1988 (48 Stat. 55), the act 
of February 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 351), and the Emergeney Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1935 (48 Stat. 1055), and any laws or parts of laws amenda- 
tory of, or cannons ntary to such acts; 

‘(2) the Federal-State cooperative program of agricultural experiment 
station research and investigation authorized by the act of March 2, 1887, as 
amended and supplemented (7 U. S. C., ch, 14) ; 

‘(3) the Federal-State cooperative program of vocational education 
authorized by the act of February 23, 1917, as amended and supplemented 
(20 U. S. C., ch. 2); 

‘(4) the Federal-State cooperative program of agricultural extension 
work authorized by the act of May 8, 1914, as amended and supplemented 
(7 U. S. C., sees. 341-348) ; 
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“*(5) the Federal-State cooperative program of forest and watershed pro- 
tection authorized by section 2 of the act of March 1, 1911 (16 U. S. C., see. 
563), and by the act of June 7, 1924, as amended and supplemented (16 
U. S. C., secs. 564-568b) ; 

“*(6) the Federal-State cooperative program for the control of plant 
pests and animal diseases authorized by the provisions of law set forth 
in chapters 7 and 8 of title 7 and in section 114a of title 21 of the United 
States Code. 


The period of any service specified in this paragraph shall be included in com- 
puting length of service for the purposes of this act of any officer or employee 
only upon complance with the following conditions : 


“*(A) the performance of such service is certified, in a form prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission, by the head, or by a person designated by the 
head, of the department, agency, or independent establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government of the United States which administers the 
provisions of law authorizing the performance of such service; 

““*(B) the officer or employee shall have to his credit a total period of not 
less than 5 years of allowable service under this act, exclusive of service 
allowed by this paragraph; 

“*(C) the officer or employee shall have deposited with interest at 4 percent 
per annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 percent per annum thereafter, com- 
pounded on December 31 of each year, to the credit of the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund a sum equal to the aggregate of the amounts 
which would have been deducted from his basic salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion during the period of service claimed under this paragraph if during 
such period he had been subject to this act. 


If the annuity computed under this act of any individual entitled to the benefits of 
this paragraph, when combined with any annuity received by him from a State, 
exceeds an amount equal to 80 percent of the highest average annual basic salary, 
pay, or compensation received by such individual during 5 consecutive years of 
allowable service under this act (including service allowed by this paragraph), 
the annuity payable under this act shall be so reduced that the aggregate amount 
received from such annuities shall not exceed an amount equal to 80 percent 
of such highest average annual basic salary, pay, or compensation. As used in 
this paragraph the term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico’.” 

Sec. 2. The first paragraph of section 6 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Such time limitation may also be waived by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in the case of an officer or employee who failed to file the required appli- 
eation for retirement within the prescribed time limit because at the date of 
separation from service the position he was occupying was not considered to be 
within the purview of this act; but the application in such case must be filed 
with the Civil Service Commission not later than 6 months after the determina- 
tion that such position is within the purview of this act, except that in the 
ease of any such person heretofore separated from service, application may be 
filed within 6 months after the date of the enactment of this sentence.” 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. We appreciate your statement, 
Mr. Dutton. 

Are there any questions on my right, or on my left? 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dutrron. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. We appreciate the expression of your views. 

Is it the will of the committee to hear one more witness? Is Mr. 
Maddock present ? 

Mr. Mappock. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. How long is your statement? 

Mr. Mappocx. It is very short, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomas Maddock is chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Association of Federal Mechanics. 
You may proceed, Mr. Maddock. 








' 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS MADDOCK, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FEDERAL MECHANICS 


Mr. Mappock. It is greatly appreciated that our committee is given 
the opportunity to appear before your committee to present the facts 
showing that the skilled mechanics and helpers we represent have 
been unjustly treated. The skilled mechanics and helpers we repre- 
sent consist of mechanics, blacksmith, sheetmetal works, electrical 
workers, carpenters, plumbers, steamfitters, painters, elevator mechan- 
ics, refrigeration mechanics, operating engineers, and so forth. 

Since 1939 a committee from the National Association of Federal 
Mechanics has appeared before Committees on Post Office and Civil 
Service for the purpose of correcting the injustices for the blue-collar 
workers covered by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. Our 
committees have shown and proven that the skilled mechanics and 
helpers we represent have not and are not now receiving sufficient 
compensation for the type or class of work they perform. 

The blue-collar workers employed by the Naval Gun Factory, De- 
partment of the Army, Air Force, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing who are performing the same type and class of work receive 
compensation much higher than the blue-collar workers employed 
under the Classification Act which contains the equal-pay-for-equal- 
work clause. The comparison is shown below: 


Per hour Per annum 





Dae? Ae We 66s, oh csabdat gabe cmiidiedim di dia a ad $ | $4, 160 


‘ 2.00 
Naval Gun Factory. ......-- Shaman cde cdabelisaddeitatedauiee 2.25 | 4, 680 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 3. 25 6, 760 
I eee eehe 3.75 7, 800 
CR HEU LI. webicdriessptdbudissubeeuedtdatauudesdibhues 1, 54 | 3, 200 


It has been acknowledged and accepted by congressional, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and General Services Administration officials that the 
mechanics and helpers under the craft, protective, and custodial serv- 
ices have been and are now being underpaid compared to the wage 
board and Department of Labor statistics, for the type and class of 
work they perform. Our committee therefore recommends that sec- 
tion 103 (a) of H. R. 7338 be corrected and changed to correct some 
of the injustices and that the CPC-1 to CPC-10 be placed under the 
grades GS-1 to GS-10 and be compensated accordingly as shown 
below: 


Proposed salary | | Recommended 
-rese sal: y ¢ 
Present salary (H. R. 7338) salary (NAFM) 
Present grade |— . Proposed grade |__ Recommended | 
sen a (H. R. 7338) grade (NAFM) 
Per | Peran- Per Peran Per Per an- 


hour num hour num | hour num 





oeGair Le | $0.87 | $1,810 | GS- $1.20 | $2,500 | GS-1......... --| $1.20 | $2, 500 
CPG-2..—” | 1.16] 2,4: | 1.20] 2,500] GS-2....._... 1.32] 2,750 
CPC-3. | | 1.20] 2,500} GS-8........... 1. 42 2, 950 
CPC-4.. 1,32| 2, 1.53 | 3,175 
CPC-5_. 1.42] 2, 1.64 | 3,410 
CPC-8. | 1.53] 3, -| 1.82] 3,795 
CPC-7.. . 1. 64 3, | 2. 02 4, 205. 
CPC-8.. 5 1.82) 3, 2.22 | 4,620 
CPC-9- 2.02] 4, 2.43 | 5,060 
CPC-10 2.22 | 4,6 





2. 64 5, 500 
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The National Association of Federal Mechanics is in agreement 
with the amendment of section 202, paragraph 7. 

With reference to section 203 on “Call-back overtime,” our commit- 
tee recommends the following be added after the word “duration” 
when it becomes necessary for employees to work overtime they shall not be 
laid off during regular working hours to equalize the time. 

This committee is in agreement with section 301 (a) and (b), sec- 
tions 401, 492, 403, and 404, with title IV and section 604, “Basic work- 
week sched ules.” 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, a few of the things that may 
give this committee some reasons for the misunderstanding that some 
of the people have in thinking that skilled mechanics under the Clas- 
sification Act are not doing the same type of work, or that they are 
doing a different type of work, than those in the navy yards, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and elsewhere. 

At the present time we have to get work requests from the re- 
spective agencies. We have to go out and estimate on it. We have 
to go to work and keep within that estimated cost, and we are doing 
construction work. They hardly get a chance to do very much main- 
tenance work at the present time on account of the construction work 
that they do. 

In some cases our electric workers have to run a 314-inch conduit 
cable to carry the load that is increased on account of moving equip- 
ment from the different agencies. 

In the carpenter work they have to go to work and build partitions 
in these buildings. It is not just custodial work that the blue-collar 
workers under the Classification Act are doing. 

What I wanted to bring out is to show that the mechanics are doing 
just exactly the same thing that contractors are doing when they do 
a contract in a Government building. 

The Cuatrrman. You mean you are skilled workers? 

Mr. Mappock. Yes, sir; skilled mechanics. In other words, we are 
doing the same type of work that is let out to contractors, and we 
are continuing to get $1.54 an hour for that kind of work. 

The CHarrMan. Do you come under the term “custodial employees” ? 

Mr. Mappock. That is right; we come under the CPC. 

The Cuarrman. You are called custodial employees? 

Mr. Mappock. That is right, craft, protective, and custodial service 
is what they come under. 

We have a job that we have to do at the present time where we 
have to run a 314-inch conduit cable, to run it from the transformer 
building into a building to put service in there to carry IBM equip- 
ment that is going to be installed on account of the moving of an 
agency. 

The Cuamman. You are talking about some particular spot where 
you are running these conduits? 

Mr. Mapvpock. Yes. For instance it is under the State Department 
group. That is what we are referring to here. 

The CHatrman. Right here in Washington ? 

Mr. Mappock. Yes; here in Washington. 

The Cuarrman. You mean that you are not getting enough pay for 


that service? 
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Mr. Mappock. We are getting $1.54 an hour for doing that class of 
work, 

The Cuairman. That is a skilled mechanic’s job? 

Mr. Mappock. Well, that is what these skilled mechanics are doing, 
the electricians, the carpenters, and all are doing that. When they 
let it out to contract we are doing exactly the same type of work that 
the contractor does. 

The CHarrmMan. In many cases you are doing similar work to that 
which the contractors are doing ? 

Mr. Mappock. That is right, and the men are getting $1.54 an hour 
for that class of work. 

When the White House was closed up a group went in at that time, 
and they had to go to work rewiring the entire building next to the 
Blair House. They had to put a comple te service in there, to rewire 
the entire building. The carpenters had to put partitions up in there 
for the office that went in there while the President was over in the 
Blair House for that purpose. That is the type of work that the me- 
chanics are doing under this Classification Act, and a lot of people 
come back and say the men under the Classification Act are not doing 
the same type of work as these other navy yard or Government Print- 
ing Office employees are doing. 

The CuarrMan. How many are there of you? 

Mr. Mappock. There must be 10,000 or more in Washington. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Mr. Maddock, the men under the CPC classification 
are getting $1.54 an hour, and how much were the counterpart work- 
ers for the contractor getting at the same time ? 

Mr. Mappock. $3.75 an hour. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That is what I wanted to clarify for the chairman. 

Mr. Mappock. We are getting $1.54 an hour for doing the same 
work. We are doing this work through a misunderst anding on the 
part of some that we are doing ¢ ustodial and maintenance work which 
we are not doing. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuamrMan, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Maddock, as I gather from your statement, and 
what you told Mr, Rees, you represented not all of the CPC employees, 
but the mechanics under the Classification Act ? 

Mr. Mappock. Yes, under the Classification Act. 

Mr. Davis. You said there were some 10,000 of them here in Wash 
ington ? 

Mr. Mappock. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Davis. How many are there throughout the country; do you 
have that figure ? 

Mr. Mapvock. I think they figure 90,000, 

Mr. Davis. Ninety thousand ? 

Mr. Mappock. That is what they are trying to transfer at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Davis. You have an organization which you represent ? 

Mr. Mappock. That is right. The different crafts are mentioned in 
here. 

Mr. Davis. What membership do you have ? 

Mr. Mappocx. Approximately 3,500 at the present time. 
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Mr. Davis. You gave some illustrations of some work which they 
did, such as laying conduits and things of that kind. Now, does that 
constitute all of their work, or do they do other classes of work? 

Mr. Mappockx. They do other work. In other words, the agencies 
give a request that they need a certain supply of power with “which 
to operate their equipment. We have to go to work and estimate 
that. All the crafts involved have to go to work. We will say at 
the present time a medical center is moving from one building to 
another. We have to go to work and estimate all of that and furnish 
enough electrical power. The carpenters have to build partitions 
in there and the plumbers have to connect up their sinks and other 
things, and we are doing that all of the time the year round, and, of 
course, we do maintenance work besides. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of maintenance work do you do? 

Mr. Mappock. We have 13,000-volt feeders and disconnects under 
the transformers. For instance, under the State Building they have 
8 transformers in there carrying a voltage from 13,800 down to 220 
volts. 

Mr. Davis. And it is your job to maintain this machinery and 
equipment all the year round ? 

Mr. Mappocx. We have to keep track of these transformers and 
on the low voltage we have to run distribution panels to carry the 
load of the different equipment that they are going to put in. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have much of a turnover and the members of 
your group leaving this employment and going to outside employ- 
ment ? 

Mr. Mappock. We have had quite a few leave, and they left us 
and went with industry, because they are getting $3.75 an hour for 
doing the same class of work. 

Mr. Davis. And they can get that increased pay by simply leaving 
you? 

Mr. Mappock. That is right. I wanted to bring the fact out that 
there has been a misunderstanding about the blue-collar workers 
under the Classification Act, that their work is different and is not 
the same as it is in the Navy Yard or the Government Printing 
Office. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the percentage, or the figures, as to how 
many leave employment under your group and go outside? 

Mr. Mappock. No: I have not that. with me. Of course, we have 
had people leave and go out with industry, and, of course, things 
got slack in industry and they came back with us, but it is very bad 
on the morale. You cannot go to work and demand of the men to 
go out and stay on the job full time due to the fact that they come 
back and say right off the bat, “Well, I am not getting paid for what 
other people are » doing. We have to work right alongsi e contractor’s 
men doing similar work.” 

Mr. Davis. That is all I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Maddock. 

Mr. Mappock. Thank you, sir. 

The CuHatrrMan. Before we adjourn the hearing, Mr. Lesinski would 
like to be recognized for the purpose of inserting some statements in 
the hearing, is that correct, or do you want to do that later? 
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Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you prefer to hold them until later? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Yes. 

The CuHatrMan. A statement by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


also will be submitted at a later date, to be included in the record at 
this point, without objection. 


The committee will meet at 10 o’clock Monday. 
(The statement follows:) 


BurEAv OF LABOR STATISTICS 


In the statement of Mr. Maddock, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
International Association of Federal Mechanics, he 
hour for workers in the building trades. (Hearings 
Classified Employees, April 30, 1954, p. 2005). 

According to our information, union hourly wage scales in Washington, D. C., 
on April 1, 1954, were: Plumbers, $3.120; electricians, $3.250; carpenters, $2.875; 
painters, $2.670. 

These crafts were mentioned by Mr. Maddock as being performed by workers 
he represents. The highest sales reported for 7 major building trades crafts 
in Washington were $3.30 an hour for journeymen bricklayers and $3.45 for 
plasterers but Mr. Maddock does not specifically mention these crafts in his 
description of the type of work performed by skilled employees under the 
Classification Act. The highest scale reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
as of April 1, 1954, for any of the 7 major building trades in 85 cities was $3.65 
an hour. 

Our information on union scales refers to the minimum wage rates agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between employers and trade unions. Over- 
time beyond established maximum daily and weekly hours is excluded. The 
scales do not reflect either rates for apprentices or premium rates. Thus, they 
do not represent total hourly earnings of union labor. 

Hourly earnings of skilled maintenance workers, such as carpenters and 
electricians, in private industry typically are below those in the construction in- 
dustry. (See table entitled, “Average Straight-Time Hourly Earnings for Men in 
Selected Occupations in Private Industry in Areas Studied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Community Wage Surveys Since January 1953,” that we gave 
Mr. Rees and Mr. Murray on March 25.) 


refers to a rate of $3.75 an 
Pay Raise Legislation, for 


(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until Mon- 
day, May 3, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 3, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFrFrice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will be in order. We will continue 
our hearings in respect to proposed legislation dealing with the — 
tion of increases in salaries and other benefits to those employed i 
Government service, classified service and postal employees. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. Howard E. Munro, legislative 
representative, Labor Union and Metal Trade Central Counc il, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD E. MUNRO, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Howard E. Munro. 

The CHatrMAn. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Munro. 
You have furnished statements for the committee ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am the legislative representa- 
tive of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Coun- 
cil. Iam an employee of the Panama Canal Company and have lived 
in the Canal Zone since May 1943; 1 month short of 11 years. At pres- 
ent I am on leave without pay from the Panama Canal Company. 

The organizations which I represent are the central bodies of 26 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. The mem- 
bership of these unions are the United States citizens employed by the 
United States Government to operate, maintain, and protect the 
Panama Canal. 

The organizations which I represent wish to take this opportunity 
to thank the committee for their interest in the items covered by H. R. 
8093, H. R. 7338, and H. R. 4556 and to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity afforded me to present certain information regarding them, 


H. R. 80938, SECTION 1023; H. R. 4556, SECTION 1 


The Classification Act rates of pay apply to employees on the Canal 
Zone either by statute or administratively. The committee has heard 
considerable testimony to the effect that the increases proposed by 
H. R. 8093 are inadequate. I have nothing additional to add except 
to say we endorse H. R. 4556 and respect fully request its adoption, 
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During the appearance of Chairman Young of the Civil Service 
Commission before this committee, he was asked if there was any dif- 
ficulty experienced in obtaining qualified employees and if there was 
any trend to lowering qualifications to obtain sufficient employees. I 
would like to read a part of the annual report of the personnel bureau 
of the Panama Canal Company for fiscal year 1953 on this subject : 

During this time there was evidence that recruiting of persons from the 
United States who meet experience, age, and other requirements for employment 
in the Company-Government organization was becoming progressively more dif- 
ficult. The operating officials, particularly in regard to overhaul recruiting, 
found it necessary in many cases to accept employees whose experience was con- 
sidered doubtful or marginal. If the current labor market situation continues 
to exist in the United States and recruitment of an appreciable number of new 
employees is required, as is anticipated, reexamination of qualification and ex- 
perience requirements for many Company-Government jobs will doubtless have 
to be made. There is a question as to whether existing requirements can be 
successfully maintained against competition in the present labor market. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 104; H. R. 7338, SECTION 102 (G) 


These sections amending the longevity principle to include all grades 
up to and including GS-15 correct an injustice to those employees 
now in grades 11 to 15, inclusive. We believe incentives are as impor- 
tant in grades above GS-10 as below and the amendment will encour- 
age continuous satisfactory service in all grades. We, therefore, urge 
adoption of these sections. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 1063 H. R. 7338, SECTION 102 (J) 


These sections which will allow the Commission to grant permission 
to hire at other than the entrance rate are of extreme importance to 
our people on the Canal Zone. I would like to cite one phase of our 
adverse conditions on the Canal Zone we believe this amendment will 
correct. For several years the Canal Zone Government has been 
unable to recruit sufficient doctors and medical personnel to properly 
staff their medical facilities. The lack of sufficient doctors has cur- 
tailed medical services on the Canal Zone. The physical locations of 
the townsites has enlarged this curtailment to the point that the em- 
ployees are justified in their complaints of insufficient medical atten- 
tion. I would like to leave this fact with the committee; because of 
treaty obligations and law, all doctors available to the employees on 
the Canal Zone are compensated under the general schedule. We 
believe these amendments will improve this situation, and we urge 
their adoption. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 1075 H. R. 7338, SECTION 102 


We concur in the principle of placing certain employees under local 
wage-board practice as covered by these sections and urge favorable 
consideration by the committee. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 203; H. R. 7838, SECTION 202 (B) 
These sections dealing with compensation for overtime work par- 


tially correct a condition we believe to be discriminatory. We believe 
an employee worthy of his hire is entitled to similar compensation 
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practices as received by other employees. The present practice of 
decreasing overtime compensation as the degree of skill and responsi- 
bility increases, in our opinion, has been inconsistent with the basic 
principles of G. S. schedule. While we believe all employees should 
be compensated, for approved overtime, at one and one-half times 
their hourly rate, these sections, in our opinion, are an improvement 
over the present method of computing overtime compensation. We 
respectfully suggest the committee give consideration to true time and 
one-half for all ‘employees. However, if the committee feels that true 
time and one-half is inconsistent to other conditions unknown to me, 
that they approve the principle outlined in subsections (a) and (b). 

We would like to suggest an amendment to H. R. 8093, section 203, 
on page 13, line 8, and/or H. R. 7338, section 202 (b), on page 10, line 
11, after the word “of” insert “8 hours in any workday and” and 
change the necessary wording throughout the legislation to cover this 
amendment. 

We believe an 8-hour day should be granted all Federal employees, 
especially in the Tropics. Any workday in excess of 8 hours is detri- 
mental to the employee's health, his productivity is greatly reduced, 
and hazards of safe working increase. We believe that H. R. 8093, 
section 210, and H. R. 7338, section 202 (i), by adding the require- 
ment that tours of duty shall be scheduled in advance, will reduce the 
tendency of agencies to work their employees in excess of the 8-hour 
day. We also believe, still speaking of these sections, that the pay- 
ment of premium compensation for all hours in excess of 8 in 1 work- 
day will expedite the determination : of the condition “that costs would 
be substantially increased.” 

The Canal Zone Government and the Panama Canal Company have 

taken a position that the first 40 hours worked is the workweek 
regardless of the manner in which it is worked. This suggested 
amendment, if accepted by the committee, would in our opinion, allow 
the Federal employee a basic 8-hour workday. I have used the above 
agencies as an example as I am familiar with their methods. This 
condition could prevail in other agencies under the broad 40-hour 
workweek wording. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 205 (B) 3: H. R. 7338, SECTION 202 (D) (2) 


These sections relating to callback overtime, should be a condition 
of employment for all Federal employees. As presently written we 
believe it would apply only to the Classification Act employees. We 
respectfully ask that you make this principle applicable to all Federal 
employees. 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 200; H. R. 7338, SECTION 202 (E) 


We believe the intent of these sections, compensation for night work, 
by adding section 301 (b), is to cover the overseas situations where a 
foreign-country custom dictates the normal workday to be of a dif- 
ferent duration than the United States normal workday of 8 a. m. to 
5 p. m., 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., etc. We are fearful that present language 
could be construed to include the Canal Zone where the customary 
hours of business are 7 a. m. to 11 p. m., and an agency ruling could 
require the designation of a different time other than 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., 
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as the hours of night work. We believe the situation could be clarified 

by inserting “Canal Zone” after the “District of Columbia” in H. R. 
8093, on line 2, page 17, and H. R. 7338, on line 19, page 13. We re- 
spectfully ask your acceptance of this ¢ ‘larify occu iia 


H. R. 8093, SECTION 210; H. R. 7338, SECTION 202 (1) 


We concur in these sections which will schedule the hours of the 
workday and the days of the workweek in advance, and urge its accept- 
ance. While it it hard to believe the intent of the present premium 
payment for overtime worked can be Sees it has been and 
the Comptroller General of the United States has been asked for 
rulings. We believe the 8-hour-workday amendment previously sug- 
gested, plus this section, will tend to eliminate such conditions as, and 
I quote from a job description of “Operator, towing locomotive 

This is a shift operation. Shifts and duty assignments shall be in the best 
interest of the job. Rotating assignments to the various shifts will not be the 
rule as it may sometimes. be necessary to change employees in this position 
from one shift to another and from one locomotive assignment to another during 
any full 24-hour day. Locomotive operators will be employed for a 40-hour work- 
week consisting of five S-hour days. Overtime rates will be paid for any hours 
of work in excess of 40. 


H. R. 7338, SECTION 402 


We concur in section 402 which provides a uniform allowance for 
those Federal employees required to provide and wear them and 
ares request. its adoption. 

We are of the opinion that the intent of this section is to include 
the aieinn of the Canal Zone along with their counterparts in the 
continental United States. Therefore, in order to avoid confusion, 
it is suggested that “Including civilian employees of corporations 
wholly owned or controlled by the United States” be inserted after 
“States” on line 5, page 22. We believe this language would include 
the approximate sly 647 employees of the Panama Canal Company and 
the Canal Zone Government who are required to wear uniforms. 

We believe the intent of this section would partly compensate the 
employees who are required to wear uniforms and by nature of their 
assignment abuse them. Railroad conductors on the Panama Canal 
Company Railroad are required to wear the customary railroad pas- 
senger conductor uniform for one trip across the isthmus. He then 
becomes a railroad freight conductor for the return trip and upon 
reaching the starting point, he again becomes a passenger conductor 
for the return trip to Gamboa, which is halfway across the isthmus. 
This is all in a day’s work. I would like to point out that climbing 
around freight cars in all kinds of weather is not inducive to uniform 
care. Another point for consideration is these employees are not paid 
for both classes of service as would be paid by railroads in the United 
States. 

The Panama Canal Company is a governmental corporation wholly 
owned by the United St: ites oper ating under the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, approved December 6, 1945. The Canal Zone gov- 
ernment is a Federal agency established by Public Law 841, 81st 
Congress. 
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H. R. 8093, SECTION 40135 H. R. 7338, SECTION 501 


We concur in these sections which repeal the Whitten amendment. 
and respectfully request their adoption. 

I am not personally acquainted with the actual workings of a postal 
employee. However, those who are have expressed themselves in op- 
position to the Fry report. 

I am acquainted with the mechanical trades and their rates of pay. 
It was surprising to me in reading pages 54, 55, and 56 of the Fry 
report that the proposed grades for cabinetmaker, electrician, main 
tenance engineer, machinist, and hemlepe were set at grade 5 with a 
sal; ary range of $3,780 to $4,560 per year—an hourly average of $1.81 
to $2.19. 

With the exception of Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard ($1.88), the 
navy yard entrance rate is between $2.01 and $2.24 which at-the end of 
a 52-week period is automi atic ally increased to (Portsmouth, N. H., 
$1.96) between $2.09 and $2.33. 

If this sample of the Fry report is consistent for the other positions, 
I can understand the criticism directed against the report. 

While the Canal Zone postal employees do not concur in H. R. 8648 
they are desirous of obtaining the same regulations as the field servic 
of the United States Post Oflice Department. Section 1005 shibabien 
this condition. H. R. 8648 or some similar legislation will be manda- 
tory for the field service; therefore, we feel whatever is enacted should 
be mandatory for me Canal Zone. Therefore, we recommend the 
words “and directed” be added after “authorized” on line 8, page 37. 

I again wish to thank the committee for the opportunity of being 
heard on this important Federal-employees bill and will be available 
should additional information be desired. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Munro. Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. You testified before the Senate committee with 
respect to S. 2665, did you? 

Mr. Munro. Yes; I did along the same lines that I presented here. 

The Cuarrman. About the same thing? 

Mr. Munro. Yes. 

The Cuarmrman. And does 8S. 2665 incorporate the suggestions that 
you have made before the committee ? 

Mr. Muwro. In respect to the call-back time, there is a little dis- 
crepancy on whether it applies to the classified employees or all em- 
ployees. Their report says any Federal employee will receive it. But 
the legislative counsel in the Senate stated that it was not considered 
new material but added material to the bill which was added to the 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, stating the language as now 
written would just apply to the classified employees. 

The CHarrMan. Are you pre pered to say that Senate 2665 incor- 
porates your views in other respects ¢ 

Mr. Munro. No, it does not; they did not include Federal corpora- 
tions in the uniform allowances. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Munro. Any questions, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Coxe. This is in respect to your statement concerning the rail- 
road service. Having been a railroadman myself, I was interested in 
it. Theclimate down i there is ve ry hot, is it not ? 
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Mr. Munro. It is hot and it rains frequently about 9 months out of 
the year. 2 

Mr. Core. Of course, I can appreciate the fact that a passenger 
conductor or a freight conductor cannot keep his uniform clean where 
he has to climb around cars, engage in switching, and things of that 
sort, but I am just wondering, the temperature being hot, about his 
being required to keep a pair of overalls for use in switching, if they 
do not have accommodations on the train where he could deposit his 
uniform and keep it rather clean, and change to overalls when he 
changes from passenger service to freight service. 

Mr. Munro. There is not, to my knowledge. They endeavor to use 
the same uniform, which is usually the customary blue pants and coat. 
They have recently allowed them to wear light-weight coats. They 
used to make them wear the heavy uniform coat like they have to do in 
the United States. : 

Mr. Corr. Does the railroad furnish the uniform ? 

Mr. Munro. No, it does not; the employees furnish their uniforms. 

Mr. Corr. The employee has to furnish his own uniform ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Corr. You advise against any overtime, even though the em- 
ployee sometimes would like to put it in? 

Mr. Munro. Yes; we believe, especially in the tropics, that the 8- 
hour limitation is necessary for the employees’ own health. 

Mr. Corr. The reason I asked that question is we have many in- 
stances of complaints from other employees that they are not permitted 
to put in overtime and thereby augment their salaries, and I know there 
are a lot of these employees, who like to get it in order to increase the 
pay they receive. 

Mr. Munro. That is true; we find the new employees coming from 
the United States more interested in money than they are in their 
health, but after he has been down there for 2 or 3 years, he agrees 
with us. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. I would like to ask Mr. Munro a question. First, I 
want to commend him on the form of the statement he has presented. 
I like his reference to the sections in the bill and I wish to commend 
him for that very much. 

But this question is with reference to medical care, I want to inquire 
of you about that now. Is all medical care for the individual em- 
ployee in the Canal Zone furnished by the Government ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Reams. And that is furnished as a free service; is it? 

Mr. Munro. No; it is not. Medical service for the employee was 
free until July of last year, last fiscal year, in which case we now pay 
for medical service. It is still on a subsidized basis. We do not pay 
full rates as compared to an average United States rate, but the de- 
pendents of employees have never been regarded as Canal Zone—— 

Mr. Reams (interposing). Is the payment made to the United 
States Government or is that an additional fee to the doctor? 

Mr. Munro. No; it is to the Canal Zone Government and goes into 
the general funds of the Canal Zone Government, which come to the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 
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Mr. Cote. And as a standard, is the scale of fees that are paid the 
same ¢ 

Mr. Munro. They are less, I would say, they are under the average 
rates for medical service in the United States. 

Mr. Reams. But they are published fees? 

Mr. Munro. That is right. 

Mr. Reams. A regular schedule of fees? 

Mr. Munro. There is a regular tariff which is published. 

The Cuarrman. They can have deductions made ? 

Mr. Munro. They can have payroll deductions; yes. 

Mr. Reams. On page 2 of your statement, near the bottom of the 
page, you say: 

We also believe, still speaking of these sections, that the payment of premium 
compensation for all hours in excess of 8 in 1 workday will expedite the deter- 
mination of the condition “that costs would be substantially increased.” 

I am not clear on the meaning of the words “that costs would be sub- 
stantially increased.” 

Mr. Munro. The bill, as written, with the phrase in there, that 
hours could be established at less, could be unscheduled if it did not 
greatly increase the cost of the operation, and there is no criteria in 
the bill to establish whether it would greatly increase the cost of 
operation. 

But by putting the 8-hour day and overtime, at time and a half over 
8 hours, there would be a criteria to be used as to whether there was 
a substantial increase, whether it was substantially more to establish 
the schedule than it would be to change the schedule indiscriminately. 

Mr. Reams. And your conclusion from that is what? 

Mr. Munro. That if the 8-hour day is established and time and a 
half is paid over 8 hours in a day, then the agency would be able to 
say that the scheduling of the position would cost a certain amount of 
money. 

Now, if we do not schedule the workday and use the man as we see 
fit. it will cost so much. Therefore, if the cost of the overtime, over 
8 hours a day, is substantially more than using the man indiscrim- 
inately, that would end the use of the provision which is explained in 
the bill. 

Mr. Reams. And you believe that there should be an 8-hour day 
which would necessarily be adhered to rigidly, that no work after 
8 hours would be permitted ? 

Mr. Munro. No. The 8-hour day with overtime in emergency 
would be allowable, but in the proposals as stated, they might do this 
within any 40-hour week. This actually is what happens: On a reg- 
ular shift, the hours are from 3 to 11 p.m. If there is no shipping, the 
man is excused at 9 o’clock—a 6-hour day. 

The next day ships come in, they may continue until 2 o’clock the 
next morning; that time would be 3 hours of overtime. At the end 
of the week, what is done is to add up the times the man usually 
works. If it is 40 hours or less, he is paid 40 hours’ time. If it is 
over 40 hours’ time, he gets time and a half for the hours over 40. 

Now, we believe that the man is entitled to know when he is going 
to work an 8-hour day and then go home. If a ship should come in 
late and requires an hour, or 20 minutes, or an hour and a half, and he 
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is required to work, he should receive the overtime rate. But with a 
40-hour week, with overtime only over 40 hours, you can stretch the 
workweek out to 6 days to get the 40-hour week. 

Mr. Reams. Thank you very much, Mr. Munro. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I am sorry I did not hear all of your statement. Did you 
tell the committee whether premium pay is permitted for those who 
work in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Munro. There is for time and a half over the 40-hour week. 

Mr. Gross. I am referring to premium pay. You are paid a per- 
centage for time worked in the Canal Zone, are you not? 

Mr. Munro. The general rates of pay in the Canal Zone are based 
on the stateside rates. There are five categories. The craft rates 
are based on the average of the 9 naval yards in the United States, with 
25 percent added to those for tropical service. 

Mr. Gross. It is 25 percent? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. For all workers ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct—for all United States citizens—on the 
base that is used. 

Mr. Gross. I understood that was reduced by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Munro. The House Appropriations Committee reduced it to 
10 percent. The Senate committee restored the 25 percent and author- 
ized a study of the whole situation to be made by an outside concern, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

The . mi ade the survey which was sent to the legislative committees 
of the Congress and the Appropriations Committee. The Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee is to have hearings on that report 
starting May 12. 

Mr. Gross. The study has been completed ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. And the appropriation for the coming fiscal year will 
be based on the 25-percent differential ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

The Carman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. No questions, Mr. Chairman. But with respect to 
the uniform allowance with which you are concerned, Mr. Munro, I can 
see where a light uniform would be very appropriate, and still that 
the uniform for passenger service would not be adaptable for handling 
freight cars, which is extremely difficult work as you indicated. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Gupser. Mr. Munro, would you assume the case of a person who 
was born in the canal, resides there and is now a civil service employee ; 
does that person receive the 25 percent addition for the tropical 
service ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct, if he is a United States citizen. 

Mr. Gusser. Thank you. 

Mr. Munro. May I add the reason for that, just a short statement? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Munro. Immediately after he loses his position with the 
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Panama Canal, he can no longer reside there. He has 30 days to get 
off the Canal Zone. That is the reason, the main reason, because he 
would have to have enough money to get away, get back home and get 
some other job. 

Mr. Davis. If he was born there, you say ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. This differential applies? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Gusser. Do you have any employees who are living in Panama 
who do not come under the provision for 25 percent differential for 
I'ederal employees ? 

Mr. Munro. There are a few working for the Department of De- 
fense agencies, who have married Panamanians, who have their resi- 
dence in the Republic of Panama. 

Mr. Gusser. In their case, however, they would not be required to 
leave ? 

Mr. Munro. They would remain in the Republic of Panama if they 
satisfied the requirements of Panama’s immigration. 

Mr. Gupser. Thank you. 

The CuHarrmMan. Judge Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I want to see if I understand you correctly about the 
person who was born in Panama. Did I understand you to say that if 
a person is born in Panama, and if he becomes a civil service worker, 
upon ceasing to be a civil service employee, he must then leave the 
country ? 

Mr. Munro. We are speaking of United States citizens now. There 
are two groups of people in the civil service on the Canal Zone, Pana- 
nianian citizens and United States citizens. 

Mr. Davis. And you refer to— 

Mr. Munro. United States citizens. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, that is all. 

The CHarman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coir. Would birth in Panama confer citizenship just as it does 
in the United States? 

Mr. Munro. The naturalization laws that apply to the Canal Zone 
provide that if either parent is a United States citizen and one or the 
other of the parents is working for the Federal Government in the 
Canal Zone, when the child is born the child is a United States citizen. 

The Carman. Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. JARMAN. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I do not believe I have any questions. But I, too, 
would like to commend Mr. Munro on his statement and the form 
used in making his statement. Of course some of the other witnesses 
did not have the bills before them at the time they were testifying, 
but, generally speaking, the complaints have been generally that they 
were against the bill, or bills. In your case, you have set out the par- 
ticular portions of the bill indicating how the bill might be amended 
to meet your objection, and I trust that more witnesses will follow that 
procedure in the future, because, frankly, just a general statement 
that, “I do not like the bill” makes it very hard for us to decide what 
you do not like. 

Mr. Menro. Thank you, Mr. Dowdy. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Boland. 

Mr. Botanp. Did I understand you to say that the firm of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton recommended the continuation of the 25 percent 
differential ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. They made five recommendations: 
One of them was that the differential be maintained. The second 
recommendation is that such differential be tax-free for income-tax 
purposes. The third recommendation is that the rental charges for 
quarters be reduced 50 percent. 

The fourth recommendation was that transportation to and from 
the Canal Zone for vacation periods be paid for every 2 years. 

And the last recommendation was that the present fringe benefits 
be maintained. 

Mr. Dowpy. I want to commend the witness for having such a clear 
statement. 

Mr. Munro. Thank you. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Alexander ? 

Mr. ALexanper. Does the United States Government still operate 
the commissaries, the movie houses, and other places for Federal em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Munro. It does. By treaty, the United States Government is 
the only business concern on the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Atexanper. And the price of food and clothing, and so forth, 
to Federal employees is practically at cost, is it not? 

Mr. Munro. No,sir. Prior to Public Law 841 of the 81st Congress, 
that statement may have been true. But since that date, the applica- 
tion of this law has placed all regular business charges against the 
cost of all commodities sold to employees in the Canal Zone. So that 
now the cost of living in the Canal Zone is higher than it is in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Booz, Allen & Hamilton survey was worked up on two bases: 
ene with the estimate slightly less than the index in Washington, 
DD. C., and the other slightly more. So their report states the cost of 
living in the Canal Zone was comparable with Washington, D.C. We 
do not agree with that part of it. We think the cost of living in the 
Canal Zone is slightly higher. 

Mr. Autexanper. Did I understand you to say that the Federal 
Government is making a profit on the Federal employees working in 
the Canal Zone ? 

Mr. Munro. The service supplied the employees does show a profit 
for the last fiscal year, and the budget —— of a prospective profit 
for this fiscal year, and also the next fiscal yea 

Mr. Arexanper. What happens to those funds? 

Mr. Munro. They are charged against the general corporate ex- 
penses which, in turn, pick up some of the deficit created in other 
sections of the company’s operations. One question was whether we 
pay full medical tariffs. The tariffs are subsidized, but the amount 
of money left over from commissaries and housing goes into the gen- 
eral corporate expense account, and would help pay for the subsi- 
dized medical treatment. In other words, it helps to meet the subsidy 
for the tariff indicated. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALeExanpeEr. Yes. 
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Mr. Gross. What is the name of the organization you said made 
the survey / 

Mr. Munro. Booz, Allen & Hamilton. 

Mr. Gross. Who employed them ¢ 

Mr. Munro. They were employed by the Panama Canal Company, 
under the direction of the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee made the selection, or was the selection made by the Panama 
Company ¢ 

Mr. Munro. The Panama Canal Company made the suggestion, 
but I believe that the names were submitted to the committee for 
approval and also to the Bureau of the Budget, and the name of 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton was approved both by the Appropriations 
Committee and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gross. Is that an American concern ¢ 

Mr. Munro. Yes; its main office is in Chicago, Ill., and they have 
branch offices in New York and Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Atexanper. What progress is being made in building living 
quarters ¢ 

Mr. Munro. The housing program continues through the fiscal 
year 1955 on a greatly reduced basis. There was housing in the 
program for the fiscal year 1956, which has been curtailed until an- 
other look-see to determine whether the employment program in the 
canal justifies extension. 

Mr. AtexAnper. Is housing and living allocated on the basis of 
seniority ? 

Mr. Munro. It is. 

Mr. Avexanper. Do you favor that? 

Mr. Munro. I do, sir. 

Mr. ALexaAnperR. How does the housing situation for the Federal 
employees compare with housing for the Army service in the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. Munro. You mean civilian employees and military personnel? 

Mr. ALExANDER. On military projects. 

Mr. Munro. The military personnel has far superior quarters on 
Army posts, to that supplied the Panama Canal people, with the 
exception of some new type of housing that is now being built, which 
will be rented at around $120 to $130 per unit. 

Mr. ALexanper. Do you have civilian personnel renting military 
housing ¢ 

Mr. Munro. No. The housing projects which the military have is 
for housing established within the military fenced area, which is off- 
limits to civilian employees of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Atexanper. How will rents there compare with the rents, we 
will say, in the United States? 

Mr. Munro. The average rental in the Canal Zone for the newer 
type housing is higher than the average rent in the United States. 
For the housing built prior to 1946, it is outrageously high in com- 
parison with what you have in the United States, considering the 
type of construction of the older houses. 

Mr. Gross. What rent is charged for an ordinary apartment, new 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Munro. The new construction rates for a 1 bedroom duplex 
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house runs in the neighborhood of $60 a month, a 2 bedroom house 
about $80, and they run on up to about $120 a month. 

Mr. Gross. That is new housing ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes, that is new housing. 

Mr. Gross. You cannot rent them in Washington, D. C. for those 
prices. 

Mr. Munro. Washington, D. C. is a high-rent area. 

Mr. Gross. And you cannot rent it in Waterloo, Iowa, at that price 

Mr. Munro. We have checked rental rates, and the Company has 
checked rental rates. We have had quite a study on rents. We intend 
giving the committee that studies the Booz, Allen & Hamilton report. 
We shall be glad to submit it if you want it. 

Mr. Gross. I do not agree w ith you on this proposition of allotting 
housing on the basis of seniority for the reason that many of the older 
employees have no children, whereas many of the newcomers to the 
Canal Zone have children. That is one of the things I differed with 
the committee on when we were in the Panama Canal Zone. A new- 
comer may have 2 or 3 children, and yet he is under a serious disad- 
vantage in obtaining housing by virtue of this seniority. 

Mr. Munno. I can understand that. They have now eliminated 
that condition by building more 2- or 3-bedroom houses. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, but the older employee, a man with only his wife, 
still has first claim for that house; is not that true? 

Mr. Munro. That is true, but when the rent is $120 a month he is 
not going to pay for an extra room he does not need. 

Mr. Gross. But you have a two-bedroom apartment that rents for 
$80 a month. 

Mr. Munro. Yes, but there is a sufficient number to go around to 
supply the need of the family with 2 or 3 children. There was definite- 
ly trouble before, but that has been taken care of now. 

Mr. Cote. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

The CHarmman. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corr. Does this rental which you mentioned include utilities? 

Mr. Munro. No, sir, the utilities are extra. It includes water, but 
not electricity. 

Mr. Cote. The other utilities would be electricity and gas? 

Mr. Munro. Electricity: we do not have gas. 

Mr. Coie. What is that used for; cooking? 

Mr. Munro. The electricity ? 

Mr. Core. For instance, you said $60 a month for a 2-bedroom apart- 
ment. 

Mr. Munro. That is right} for the new-type housing. 

Mr. Davis. It is $80 a month. 

Mr. Munro. Yes; $80 for two bedrooms. 

Mr. Corr. Then you would have your electricity only on top of 
that ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Corr. Now, what would that run a month? 

Mr. Munro. That would run somewhere between $10 and $14 a 
month. My electric bill is $11 a month when I am up here. That 
is what it costs to run my dry closets. 

Mr. Core. That is for cooking, refrigeration, and everything? 
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Mr. Munro. The dry closets are your biggest expense. 

Mr. Gross. That is a dehumidifier. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Alexander, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Munro, are you experienc ing any difficulty in 
getting trained personnel in the Canal Zone ? 

Mr. Munro. In the first part of my statement I quoted the personnel 
manager. ‘That is not in the printed statement, but I did read it 


into the record, because that question was asked at one of the hearings 
a week or so ago: 


If the current labor market situation continues to exist in the United States 
and recruitment of an appreciable number of new employees is required, as is 
anticipated, reexamination of qualification and experience requirements for 
many Company-Government jobs will doubtless have to be made. 

In other words, there is not a sufficient number of employees willing 
to go to the Canal Zone with the standards set up by the Canal 
Company for recruitment purposes. 

Mr. ALexanber. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Broyhill, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Broyui1. No; I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. It is your recommendation, then, that a policy be adopted 
to discourage any overtime work on the part of Canal Zone employees? 

Mr. Munro. It is, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And you want each day treated individually with the 
requirement for an 8-hour schedule to be adhered to ¢ 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. And any work beyond that 8-hour day to be compensated 
for at the rate of time and a half? 

Mr. Munro. Over 8 hours. 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Munro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Is it the practice in any of the scheduled work in the zone 
to have an 8-hour period that is not consecutive as a regularly sched- 
uled job? In other words, for a man to report, say, for 4 or 5 hours, 
and then return for additional work; is that practice followed ? 

Mr. Munro. That may be done at the present time in the position 
of which I quoted a description, that of lock operator. 

Mr. Moss. You recommend there that it be strictly an 8-hour 
schedule ¢ 

Mr. Munro. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Have you any idea as to what the cost of such a policy 
might be? Would it be material? 

Mr. Munro. I do not think it would, sir. I do not imagine that it 
would run more than oh, an average of 50 hours per employee, about 
$150. 

Mr. Moss. You agree that with the payment of overtime on a daily 
basis at time and a half for overtime the increased cost there would be 
rather substantial ? 

Mr. Munro. On an overtime basis it would not be a drop in the 
bucket compared to the total payroll. 

Mr. Moss. Also, coming down to the next to the last paragraph on 
page 2 of your statement you say, referring to the same thing that 
Mr. Reams was discussing while speaking of these sections: 
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We also believe, still speaking of these sections, that the payment of premium 
compensation for all hours in excess of 8 in 1 workday will expedite the determi- 
nation of the condition “that costs would be substantially increased.” 

Mr. Munro. That is the criterion, that the Company can set a sched- 
uled tour of duty, we maintain that if an 8-hour day was established 
with the payment of overtime for work over 8 hours we would have a 
base in dollars as to what it would cost for an established day, and if 
it amounted to, say, 10 percent of the payroll it would not fulfill the 
criterion of a substantial amount. 

Mr. Moss. It is not your contention that it would; it is the other 
way around ? 

Mr. Munro. Yes; it is the other way around. 

Mr. Moss. An 8-hour day regularly scheduled is the practice that is 
generally adhered to in the United States proper in the Federal service 
and in most private employment ? 

Mr. Monro. In private industry the 8-hour day is the regular day, 
and not the 40-hour week as the criterion for overtime. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. C hairman, may I ask a question? 

The CuarrmMan. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. What was the last or the fifth recommendation of the 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton report? I got the first four. 

Mr. Munro. That the fringe benefits that the employees now have 
been retained, that if any change was made that some other benefits 
be given to them. In other words, if we take away a present fringe 
benefit that possibly the differential be increased above the base, or 
something to compensate for the loss. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. What is the approximate number of Federal em- 
ployees in the Canal Zone? 

Mr. Munro. As of January 31, 1954, the total number is 3,868 
Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone Government employees. 

The CuarrMANn. How many of them are American citizens / 

Mr. Munro. Those are all American citizens. The total number 
is 15,280, including aliens. 

Mr. Gross. Are any contract workers included in that number? 

Mr. Munro. No, those are Panama Canal Company and Canal Zone 
employees. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any contract workers there? 

Mr. Munro. Only those in the housing project which is being com- 
pleted this next fiscal year. The Company has none. 

The Cuamman,. All right, Mr. Munro. 

Mr. Corz. Does Gerald Fitzgerald represent a group in the Canal 
Zone? 

Mr. Munro. He represents the Panamanian citizen group in the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. Core. Not any of the group that you represent ? 

Mr. Munro. That is correct. 

Mr. Core. In other words, the three-thousand-and-some-odd em- 
ployees that you refer to as American citizens are represented by 
you ¢ 

Mr. Munro. By the American Federation of Labor, and by myself; 
yes, sir, that is correct. 
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The CHarrman. The Chair will take just a moment to state that we 
have the honor of having with us as guests for a brief period a group 
of students from the Ann: apolis (Md.) Junior High School, and they 
are accompanied by Mr. Bagley who, I understand, is a teacher in the 
junior high schools of Annapolis, Md. We are glad to have you 
with us. 

Our next witness is Mr. Gregory S. Prince. Mr. Prince is general 
solicitor for the Association of American Railroads. Do you have a 
prepared statement for the reporter ¢ 

Mr. PRINCE. Yes, ] do. 

The Cuarrman. And also for the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Are you going to read your statement, or high 
light it ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Whichever way would suit your convenience, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cnatrman. Just as you choose, the time is yours. You may 
proceed, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. I will read it, then, Mr. Chairman, if that is agreeable. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Prince. My name is Gregory S. Prince. I am general solicitor 
of the Association of American Railroads, which is a voluntar y asso- 
ciation composed principally of what are known as class I railroads. 
Its members operate about 95 percent of all railroad mileage and their 
annual revenues amount to about 95 percent of the total ‘annual rev- 
enues of all railroads. Iam submitting my statement in behalf of that 
association and its members, and more particularly the railroads which 
operate to, from, and across the Canadian and Mexican borders. 

We seek the correction of an inequitable situation that has existed 
for a long time. In order to understand this situation it is necessary 
to present to you briefly certain background information. 

By reason of statutory provisions contained in sections 1450, 1451, 
and 1451a of title 19 of the United States Code, the railroads, the 
airlines, and the poudilannd' are required to reimburse the Government 
for overtime compensation paid to customs inspectors. Similarly, by 
reason of statutory provisions contained in sections 342¢ and 342d of 
title 5 of the United States Code, the railroads, the airlines, and the 
boatlines are required to reimburse the Government for overtime com- 
pensation paid to immigration inspectors, except that by reason of an 
amendment in 1940, the railroads and the airlines are relieved of 
making reimbursement in case of inspections at designated ports of 
entry when operating on regular schedules. I am not informed as to 
how effective this relief is for the airlines, but for the railroads it 
affords little relief because most of the inspections for immigration 
purposes on trains are made “en route to the port of entry” rather than 
“at the port of entry,” and such inspections have been held not to be 
within the exemption. 

The Cuarman. They get on the train before they enter the port of 
entry and make the inspections before they get into the port of entry ? 
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Mr. Prince. Yes; that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. They try to get the thing cleared up by the time 
they get to the port of entry. 

Mr. Prince. Yes; that is correct. We felt that was constructively 
an inspection at the port of entry. Actually they had no authority to 
make an inspection anywhere else, but unfortunately the district court 
in Vermont disagreed with us on the matter. It was not appealed, 
and since that time we have to pay for all those overtime inspections 
when they are made en route to the port of entry. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. If the inspection takes place while the train is en route, 
how does the overtime arise ? 

Mr. Prince. It does not in all instances, Judge Davis. It depends 
upon whether it has been set up as a regular tour of duty, or whether 
it takes a man beyond his regular hours of work. 

I understand that there is a great deal of difference in the treatment 
of these situations at various ports of entry, and you cannot generalize 
too well on it. For ens you may have one situation in which 
there will be no overtime at all. They may set up a regular tour of 
duty which will cover the ae ration en route to the port of entry, and 
it may be at any time, but then again the inspection may fall beyond 
an hour designated as the inspector’s regular hours of duty, and if it 
ever gets into the category of overtime, then we pay that overtime. 

Mr. Avexanver. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Davis. I have finished, Mr. Alexander. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Does a lot depend upon whether or not the trains 
are on schedule? The point I am getting at is this: Are the customs 
officials trying to work with you to work the hours of their employees 
so that they would not have to work overtime, or is it a question of 
them scheduling their working hours to suit themselves, rather than 
for the convenience of the people they are dealing with? 

Mr. Prince. Most of the overtime is due to the inability or failure— 
I do not know which it is—to establish regular tours of duty to cover 
the operations of trains that are operating on time. In other words, 
it is not due to the grains being late, and thereby running into overtime 
because the trains are late. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Prince, is it not true that you try to accommodate 
the passengers, and is it not more expeditious to have i inspectors on 
the train to check whether or not there are immigrants on the train, 
and so forth, than to do it at the depot after the train arrives? 

Mr. Prince. There is no quesion about that, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinskr. So, you are going along with us on that? 

Mr. Prince. We feel that the Government has an obligation to 
enforce its laws at the least possible inconvenience to its citizens. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Is it not true that the customs officials are on duty 
on 8-hour shifts 24 hours a day with the exception of the time over the 
weekend where schedules are not properly met? 

Mr. Prince. That is not correct as far as the railroads and airlines 
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ure concerned, It is as far as the highways and motor lines are con- 
cerned. They do not pay vitae 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. You s say the Federal Government has no regular 
tours of duty for the immigration authorities to inspect your trains, 
and so forth, and the passengers on the trains? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestnskt. They are not on 24-hour duty? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Mr. Lestnski. How long are they on? 

Mr. Prince. It varies in various places. There is a lot of distinc- 
tion, we think, as to how many tours of duty they will set up. In some 
places they may just have a single 8-hour tour of duty set up and in 
others more. 

Mr. Lestnski. Would it not be proper in such a case to report that 
to the respective people in authority ? 

Mr. Prince. We do not think enough can be done administratively 
to cure that situation. We think that some improvement could be 
made, and we have attempted to do it. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Well, the point, as I understand it, is that you have 
these people on duty most of the time, and due to the fact that it is im- 
possible to maintain a consistent schedule with the airlines and trains 
that you have to call these people back to duty, and that is where the 
overtime comes in? 

Mr. Prince. I did not understand that question, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I say the Government has people on duty at regularly 
scheduled times, but the fact is you have to call them back to duty 
and pay overtime because of changes in schedule ? 

Mr. Prince. Well, if you have them on duty at all times, meaning 
three 8-hour shifts, you do not have to call them back, they are there, 
they are on duty. 

Mr. Lestnski. What do you pay to the Federal Government for 
overtime of the customs officials in proportion to the revenue that 
you receive, or, say, the number of passengers you handle in propor- 
tion to the amount you have to pay these people for overtime? 

Mr. Prince. I have not the remotest idea. 

Mr. Lestnsxt1. You have no idea? 

Mr. Prince. No. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I would like to have that, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. I do not know how it is even possible to get a figure 
for you. I can tell you about what it costs us in payment on the 
overtime compensation. 

Mr. Lestnskt. How much does it cost the railroads annually ? 

Mr. Prince. We estimate around a half a million dollars a year. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. A half-million dollars? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You mean that the railroad companies pay a half 
« million dollars a year out of their own funds for these inspections 
you referred to? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; that is for customs, and about $115,000 to 
$120,000 for immigration inspections to Government employees. 

The CHarratan. That is money that you pay to Government 
employees, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Prince. That is correct, yes, sir, for performing their service 
for the Government. 

The CHarrman. You say it costs the railroad companies of this 
country approximately half a million dollars a year, that you pay 
for this service, that the railroad companies pay for the service? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. But the burden of your testimony is with respect 
to what is described as overtime, is that correct ! 

Mr. Prince. It is on account of overtime service performed. We 
have no liability for the payment of the inspectors, sir, for the per- 
formance of their duties in regular periods of duty. 

The Cuarmman. The Government takes care of that / 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir; the Government takes care of that. 

The Cuatrman. What you say is that the railroad companies have 
to pay about half a million extra out of their own funds because of 
overtime services of Government employees; is that correct? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct; yes, sir. 

That is purely for overtime performed-at night and any work on 
Sundays or holidays that. we have to pay for. The Government does 
not set up any regular tours of duty for work on Sundays and holli- 
days even in daytime. Any work done on Sundays or holidays we 
have to pay for. 

The Cuatrman. Do you collect any funds from the passengers them- 
selves on account of that service ? 

Mr. Prince. Not on account of that service. 

The Cuatrman. What do you collect from the passengers ? 

Mr. Prince. All we collect is the transportation charge. 

The CuarrMan. I mean on account of this inspection ? 

Mr. Prince. No; we do not collect anything for that. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I understand that your rates charged to the passen- 
gers take into consideration this overtime for the payment of the im- 
migration authorities. 

Mr. Prince. No; Mr. Lesinski—— 

Mr. Lestnsx1 (interposing). It turns out that way if they would 
only take time to consider that. 

Mr. Prince. Let us say that the rates that the passengers pay and 
the rates the shippers pay for freight take into consideration all costs 
for the operation of the railroads. This is one cost that we say should 
not go into that cost and should not have to go into the transportation 
charges we have to impose on the passengers or the shippers of freight. 
We think this is an obligation of the Government. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Yes; that is true, but when the Federal Government 
goes out of its way to help you to expedite your type of business, whose 
obligation is it then? 

Mr. Prince. I think it is arguable to a certain extent. We say that 
if we call a man back to perform an inspection as a result of some 
unscheduled operation, say, a train comes in at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and there has been no advance notice of it, and it is not a regularly 
scheduled operation, we think it is reasonable, if we call a man out, 
or if the Government calls him out for our convenience to perform 
that inspection, we think it is reasonable that we pay for that. But, 
here is where we think it is unreasonable, where we have a regularly 
scheduled operation, and the Government can plan, and the inspectors 
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can plan when they will have to be there, for us to have to pay for 
that we do not think is right. We cannot operate our trains so as 
to cross the border only in the daytime, or only on weekdays. We 
have to meet the convenience and the necessities of the shipping and 
the traveling public. That is our obligation, and in fact the Govern- 
ment has a similar obligation to try to enforce its customs and immi- 
gration laws with the least possib le inconvenience to the traveling 
public. Suppose we said, “All right; we will stop our trains at the 
border.” I do not know whether the passengers would get maddest at 
the railroads or the Government, but they would certainly have a per- 
fect right to be mad at both of u 

The Cuatrman, [| think that is right. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Mr. Prince, you stated that it cost you about half a 
million dollars for the payment of overtime of inspectors. How many 
railroads do you represent at the prese nt time ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Well, about 132 to 135 class I railroads. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Are they all domestic, or are some of them foreign ¢ 

Mr. Prince. No; that includes Canadian roads which are members 
of the association. 

Mr. Lestnskr. 132? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; that is about the figure. It fluctuates a little 
from time to time. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That would be, approximately $4 billion or $5 bil- 
lion a year gross income ¢ 

Mr. Price. No; it would be more than that. Of course, all of 
these roads are not affected by this. 

Mr. Lestnskt. It could be about $10 billion ¢ 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. And you say you pay about half a million dollars 
to the Federal Government. What percentage would you say that is 
of your total income? 

Mr. Prince. We do not know what percentage this is. I suppose 
if you were to compare the added cost to the Government of the 
Nation’s national debt, compared to the total operating cost of the 
Government it would be an infinitesimal percentage. I do not think 
that is the basis on which to settle this problem. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Yes, I will concede that, but if there is a wrong it 
should be corrected. However, it would be a very negligible amount, 
and from all indications to me it appears that you are well cared for. 
It happens in a very few instances and relatively small amounts for 
the 132 railroads which are members of your association and which 
have to pay that overtime in proportion to the total number and their 
total income. 

Mr. Prince. You are absolutely right that it is insignificant 
in relation to all gross revenues for all members of the association. 
It is quite insignificant. However, it applies to relatively few rail- 
roads. There are only about 20 of them involved in this proposition ; 
it is only those crossing the Canadian or the Mexican borders which 
are involved so you reduce it to those. A number of them, however, 
are quite smal] roads. It is a matter of importance to them. We 
have a lot of problems before this and other committees of Congress 
that certainly are of far more importance, and that have a far greater 
impact on the railroad industry than this problem. I hesitate to 
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take up your time on a matter that is relatively unimportant, but at 
the same time we feel that there is an injustice here. 

Mr. Lestnskt. It is important, whether it is small or big, but to 
my mind, and the rest of the committee, I believe, and I am speaking 
for myself primarily, it would seem that the proportion that is ex- 
pended in comparison to the gross income of the railroads is very 
small, and would come only outside of regular ly scheduled hours. 

Mr. Moss. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Yes, I will yield to the gentleman from California. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I have a number of questions. In connection with the 
$500,000 paid for customs service inspections and the little over $100,- 
000 for immigration inspections, the customs inspection is on freight 
trains as well as on passenger trains? 

Mr. Prince. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. About how many points of entry do you have into the 
United States by rail? 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid you have me there, Mr. Moss. I honestly 
do not know. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea how much scheduled runs you 
have? You are dealing here primarily with scheduled runs, are you 
not ? 

Mr. Prince. We have this problem, where we are entitled to relief, 
in other words, we can see the reason why we have to pay for that 
unusual service on a nonscheduled operation. What we are appealing 
for is relief with respect to the scheduled operations. 

I give an answer to you, I think, this way: The best approximation 
we could get of the amount we paid out in 1952 by way of overtime 
compensation for customs inspectors was $534,000, of which $460,000 
was paid in connection with regularly scheduled operations. 

Mr. Moss. You do have, however, about 20 percent of these runs 
which are of a nonscheduled character ? 

Mr. Prince. A little less than that. 

Mr. Moss. A little less than 20 percent ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. Have you ever tried to make a study indicating what 
the amount of additional cost would be to the Government if it were 
to schedule shifts regularly to accommodate the scheduled runs 
occurring outside of the regular hours of the customs service? 

Mr. Prince. No; we have not attempted to. We suggested to the 
Treasury Department that they might attempt to do that. We are 
quite certain that it would not cost them the $460,000 that it costs us, 
and that is a point that I am coming to that I think might be of 
interest to you. 

Mr. Moss. Do they run one 8-hour or two regularly scheduled 
shifts? 

Mr. Prince. It varies at different locations. 

Mr. Moss. At least one at each location ? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. In order to accommodate additional runs it would almost 
certainly require an around-the-clock operation with three shifts? 

Mr. Prince. Oh, in some places, perhaps, and in other places I 
think they would do it on an overtime basis. 
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Mr. Moss. In calling a man back to work overtime either in the 
railroad industry or private industry the usual requirement is that 
for the time the man is called back he would be given a guaranteed 
minimum so that you cannot base it on just an hourly rate, as that 
would be contrary to the rules of the railroads themselves. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. In H. R. 8093, which is pending 
before the committee, I think they have a 2-hour call back provision, 
and you have to give them time and a half for at least 2 hours even 
though they might only perform 30 minutes of service when they 
are called back. If we had to only pay the Government what it 
onal pay its employees for doing the same work half of our ob- 
jection would be gone. 

Mr. Moss. Suppose the Government, in one of these ports of entry 
had 8 or 4 inspectors who came to work during the day for 8 hours, 
and it became the custom that they would have to be on call-back 
duty, to have them called back regularly in the middle of the night, 
do you think that would complicate the cost problem, the situation 
for a man to get up in the middle of the night and come back to 
duty and then get up in the morning and come to work? I do not 
think a man would stay long with the Government in that situa- 
tion. You would almost have to have scheduled shifts to cover those 
entries. 

Mr. Prince. I do not know that I can express an opinion on that 
which is of any value. I do know that you have provisions in your 
pay bills which, apparently, contemplate that there will be a certain 
amount of work of that character and that there should be some in- 
centive to make it worth while for the employee to come back. 

Mr. Moss. If you have a train that is scheduled to come in at mid- 
night or any other time when there is no one on duty and you are 
going to have to call a man back every night to handle that train 
I think you have a regular problem, and you would still have a hu- 
man factor which would cause you considerable attention ultimately. 
If you want to retain that employee and provide service you would 
almost have to provide a shift to accommodate that particular 
schedule. 

Mr. Prince. You might very well. 

Mr. Moss. Would not that be a reasonable assumption ? 

Mr. Prince. I doubt if you would have a situation in which 
man would have to be on duty day in and day out. One man might 
have to do that once a week, and probably that. burden would not be 
too great if we compensated him fairly for that inconvenience. 

Mr. Moss. I think pressure would build up for a regularly scheduled 
shift. 

Mr. Prince. You will find the rates that we pay are so high that 
you do not find anybody trying to avoid tours of duty. They want 
to get them because the rates are so high. 

Mr. Moss. The rates would not satisfy your position. If we re- 
vert to the rates which are suggested in the bill and the regular time 
and a half, then they would not have that attraction for the individual. 

Mr. Prince. No 

Mr. Moss. We are talking about a different set of circumstances 
than those presently existing, and you are handling it now, but you 
propose to change the policy of handling it, and I think it points up 
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a probable heavy increase of Government cost on which I would be 
interested in having figures. 

I hope that you can get those figures for us from the Treasury 
Department before we mark up any bill. 

Has your association sup ported, before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, an increased budget in order to permit the scheduling of more 
shifts ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sit 

Mr. Moss. Have you advocated it at any time? 

Mr. Prince. No, we did not feel that that was really quite the proper 
thing for us to do. 

Mr. Moss. You want the service, and the service would have to be 
provided by the Government. Somebody has to support it. 

Mr. Prince. I know that Government agencies appearing before 
the Ap propriations Committee to ask for the nec essary funds—we 
have gone to the Treasury Department and said there 1s something 
wrong here, what can we do about it? “Frankly,” they said, “yes, 
there is something wrong. Yes, something ought to be done. This 
is a bad year to ask us to take on something new costing more money, 
but it is true that something is wrong.” 

Mr. Moss. You, however, consider these costs—and they are fairly 
definite costs which you can compute on an annual basis—you do con- 
sider them in the requests for the fixing of rates for these particular 
runs, do you not? 

Mr. Prince. No, nothing for these particular runs. It is all larger 
things. 

Mr. Moss. You must have a rate on freight from the United States 
to Canada, and on passengers a rate that reflects the costs incurred 
by the road. 

Mr. Prince. There is no difference in the rate between some point 
in the United States and Canada that involves this type of payment 
that is any different from a rate that does not involve that payment. 

Mr. Moss. You are not contending that you include these costs in 
your applications for fixing rates ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Wo do not include them in applications for fixing 
rates, nor any other costs. 

Mr. Moss. You take out of consideration these costs in the actual 
setting of rates—— 

Mr. Prince. That is right. We do not think it is a proper trans- 
portation charge. It is a cost that ought to be imposed on the tax- 
payers of the country in this case as compared with the traveler or 
the shipper. 

The CnarrmMan. Maybe because of the time you better complete 
your statement, Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. I will not continue to read it. I can highlight the 
balance of it. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I have 1 or 2 more questions that I should like to 
ask, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Make them brief, if you will. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. I do not want to take any undue amount of the time 
of the committee. 

Is it not true on international lines, passenger lines, that the Federal 
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Government does provide immigration authorities to fulfil their tour 
of duty in conjunction with your schedule at the present time ? 

Mr. Prince. In many cases that is correct. I do not know too much 
about the intricate details of the operation. 

Mr. Lesryskt. The Federal Government pays that overtime right 
now ¢ 

Mr. Prince. There is a lot of overtime involved, and in some cases 
the Government has appeared anxious to try to alleviate the situation. 
Where they felt that the situation was getting pretty bad they have 
put on an extra tour of duty and eliminated a lot of the overtime. They 
have not cleared up the situation completely. We just think that 
there really is not a sound basis for us to have to pay this on Sundays 
and holidays and regardless of when it comes. 

Mr. Lesrsxt. Is it not also true that the major part of the funds you 
pay out to customs inspectors is paid at the freight yards, and not at 
the passenger depots ? 

Mr. Prince. I honestly do not know. I have never asked for a 
breakdown of that. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Around 70 percent, or better, of the overtime is paid 
out to inspectors at the freight yards. 

Mr. Prince. I do not know. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Well, if the information I have is correct, evidently 
it would be a matter of scheduling different yards, and from all 
indications I have so far it is not a matter of changing the law, it is 
a matter of getting the customs people and the railroads together and 
getting a time schedule, and getting people on the job. 

The information I have so far is that you have these immigration 
officials on the passenger trains to expedite the train in handling im- 
migration matters on the train itself. They also schedule a tour of 
duty for which the Government itself pays overtime without any 
cost to the railroads. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, a certain number of them. 

Mr. Lesinsxtr. Evidently what you are talking about are the areas 
where the schedules are of a lesser degree of importance. Where you 
have a lesser number of trains coming in, is that right, or you may 
have a run once a week, or once a month, or something like that, 
close to it? 

Mr. Prince. Most of them are daily. 

Mr. Lesrnsxkt. Once a day, let us say, but where you have regularly 
scheduled trains coming in all the time you have no trouble ? 

Mr. Prince. Certainly between the hours of 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
you do not have any trouble. In some cases there may be a number 
of trains coming in after 5 p. m., and we have to pay all the day. They 
have not established any regular tour of duty. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I do not wish to argue about it, but from the session 
so far it indicates to me that after 5 p. m., if you have a number of 
trains coming in, customs will put a man on the job; is that right ? 

Mr. Prince. You mean on the job after 5 p. m. 4 

Mr. Lesinski. They do. They have at the present time three 8- 
hour-a-day shifts on a 24-hour se ‘hedule. 

Mr. Prince. I think that is very rare. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. At certain places, let us leave it that way, but at 
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the places where you have only 1 or 2 freight trains coming in between 
5 p. m. and 8 in the morning, then you ‘have to pay that additional 
amount of overtime, do you not? It is proper for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be always hiring additional men for a matter of one train. 

Mr. Prince. There is some justification for that—— 

Mr. Lesinsk1 ly rst ing). You are arguing your side, and I am 
arguing the other side, but the fact is there is merit on both sides. 

Mr. Prince. We say that there is no merit in the penalty rates we 
have to pay for this. 

Mr. Lestysxr. But the Federal Government is trying to assist you 
people in expediting this matter; is that right? And, ‘of course, you 
have to pay for it. 

Mr. Prince. That is an argument that certainly can be made that 
they are doing that to help us to expedite our service. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. That is right, but supposing that a freight train 
came in at 5:30 at night and an inspector was not on the ‘job until 
the next morning at 8 o’clock, would it pay you where the rail demur- 
rage is $5 to pay that additional sum, or just let the train wait there? 

Mr. Prince. Of course, and that is why we pay it, but that does 
not mean that we should be forced to pay out these exorbitant rates. 
I think that some conscience should be used in setting the rates we 
have to pay. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do I understand you to say that the Vermont Supreme 
Court threw out the en route to port of entry provision ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Threw out what? 

Mr. Gross. Threw out the en route to the port of entry provision. 

Mr. Prince. I would not say they threw it out, Mr. Gross. They 
said inspection en route to the port of entry was not an inspection at 
the port of entry. 

Mr. Gross. In other words, nullified the clause that was beneficial 
to you! 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. But you did not take an appeal from that? 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. You did not take an appeal from that because you felt 
that the weight of the law was against you, or what was the reason ? 

Mr. Prince. I am unable to answer that. That was a railroad 
operating in Vermont, and we were not aware of the decision in the 
case until I started getting ready for these hearings a year or two ago 
when I testified on this matter. 

Mr. Gross. Many of your difficulties would be obviated if you were 
able to use that prov ision to the port of entry. 

Mr. Prince. So far as immigration is concerned. That did not 
apply to customs. 

Mr. Gross. It did not apply to customs? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. The customs is the larger expense. It runs 
about 5 to 1 customs as compared to immigration. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. I have one more question. Going back to one little 
thing which was brought up previously, supposing you had a regular 


ee 
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schedule, and you had trains going back and forth to a certain port of 
entry and the customs officials were there to inspect the trains on a 
regular tour of duty, and supposing you had additional freight to be 
shipped in; and another train was put on, one which is not on the 
normal schedule, who do you think should pay for that inspection, 
you or the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Prince. You say a customs man is there? 

Mr. Lestnskt. He is there because of the fact that the railroad did 
not schedule this one operation. It is an additional train that is 
put on. 

Mr. Prince. I am afraid I either did not follow you closely enough 
or something, Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. You have a regular schedule to maintain. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Mr. Lesinskt. And you have an additional large section of cars 
come in, filled with whatever it may be, coal, lumber, iron ore, or what- 
ever it might be, and this one additional train which was not on the 
schedule was put in, and you still had to have these cars inspected. 
Who should pay the overtime for the inspector, who should pay that, 
the railroads or the Federal Government? 

Mr. Prince. Let me see if I understand the problem that you are 
presenting. If you had a regularly scheduled operation and a train 
was coming in that was a regularly scheduled train, and in addition 
you had a special train that was coming in? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. I would say that to handle a train that was regularly 
scheduled if you needed 2 men, and those 2 men could not handle the 
nonregularly scheduled operation, and you had to have 2 additional 
men for the special train, I do not think we ought to pay for the 2 
additional men. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is not that virtually what you presently pay for? 

Mr. Prince. No. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Not always, but practically. 

Mr. Downy. Will this witness be back tomorrow, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMan. We did not intend to bring him back. I do not 
know whether you want to bring this to a completion now or not. 

Mr. Dowpy. I have some questions to ask him. 

The Cuarrman. Finish your statement, giving the highlights of it, 
and then we will probably adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. Prince. We have covered so much of it in questions that it is 
a little difficult to know where I will be repeating. 

The Cuarmman. Anyway your statement will be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Prince. I would like to hit these few highlights on the level of 
overtime rates that we pay. 

I say that they are in the nature of a penalty, and I would like to 
read to you the overtime rates that apply to customs and immigration 
inspectors where we have to pay— 
one half day’s additional pay for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 
hour that the overtime extends beyond 5 o’clock postmeridian (but not to exceed 


214 days’ pay for the full period from 5 o’clock postmeridian to 8 o'clock ante- 
meridian), and 2 additional days’ pay for Sunday or holiday duty. 
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To show how that compares with your ordinary overtime rate for 
Government employees, time and a half for overtime, this half- day’s 
pay for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 hour, assuming 
an employee is receiving a basic compensation of $2.46 per hour, and 
I chose that figure because that is about the basic hourly rate of a 
customs inspector, an inspector who performs 1 hour of overtime be- 
tween 5 p. m. and 6 p. m. in the afternoon, when his regular tour of 
duty ends at 5 o’clock, and he does 1 hour’s normal work, he would, 
under the Federal Employees Pay Act, receive $3.69, but because we 
have to pay him under that provision which I just read to you, we 
pay that employee $9.84 for that hour’s work. 

Now, here is another situation: Assuming we call a man back to 
work at 9 p. m., and his regular tour of duty ended at 5 p.m. Again 
assuming that his basic hourly rate is $2.46 under the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act as it would be amended by this bill, H. R. 8093, I 
figure that he would be entitled to the 2-hour callback and time and a 
half for those 2 hours. If he performed 1 hour’s service between 
9 p.m. and 10 p. m. he would get $7.38 for this overtime services. 

We would have to pay him $29.52 for that 1 hour of service. We 
do not think that is right. That is not just a hypothetical situation. 
There are quite a number of cases where that situation prevails. 

One of them happens to be in connection with the operation of a 
boat rather than a railroad train, the operation of a boat between 
Vancouver and Seattle. In the summer months they have a schedule 
with an arrival time with daylight saving, arriving in Seattle at 9 
o'clock in the evening. The boat arrives at 9 o’clock and for the 
convenience of the passengers they give this service, and the Govern- 
ment thinks it takes about eight employees to perform that job. They 
do not actually work, I think I was informed, but a half hour to 
perform that service as a rule, or may be longer. I am not sure 
whether it is a half hour or longer. 

What do they get for performing that service? They get approxi- 
mately $30 each night. The Treasury has interpreted this provision 
I read to you as entitling them to h: alf a day’s pay, between 5 and 7 
and another half day’s pay between 7 and 9 o’clock. During that 
period they are not working they are at home eating dinner, between 
5 and 7, and perhaps at the movies between 7 and 9, and they come 
down to perform this inspection night after night, and they get 
£99.52 for doing that service out there. The railroad had to pay in 
that 414 months $35.428 for the performance of that inspection service. 

The Cuatrman. When was that 114 months, in what year? 

Mr. Prince. That was the vear 1952 I got these figures. 

The Cuarrman. How does 1953 compare with that? 

Mr. Prince. 1952 was the latest complete figures they had. 

The Cuamman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Prince. It is probably about the same. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. At that point I would like to interject a thought. 
Remember that the line vou are talking about is owned by a Canadian 
railroad, the ferry that you are speaking about. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct, it is owned by the Canadi: an Pacific. 


Mr. Lestnsxr. And also that an additional fare of 25 cents is 


charged to each passenger to cover the expenses of inspection. 
Mr. Prince. If that is true, that is information T did not have. 
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Mr. Lestnskt. That is the information I have. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I have just two brief questions. Your statement could 
be very well summed up in two points, could it not, one, you feel that 
this service is for the protection and benefit of the general public and 

carrying out of the cusoms laws and, therefore, should not be charged 
against the carrier, but, rather, against the Government itself. 

Second, if you do have to pay a rate that you should pay at a rate 
equal to what the Government itself would pay, and not at a rate in 
excess of that. 

Mr. Prince. Precisely. 

Mr. Moss. And your contention is that it is not a charge which 
should be directed against the carrier but, rather against the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I would say that they are about equal in importance, 
but, of course, if you accept our first proposal the other is immaterial 
to us. 

Mr. Moss. To that extent they would be unequal. 

Mr. Prince. I assure you that if the Government would correct 
this payment situation they would see to it that we would not be 
paying $29.52 for that hour of service. That works out in that situa- 
tion there to a payment of $7,850 per month out there. If the same 
8 men were to perform that duty each night that would mean approxi- 
mately $980 per man each month in overtime alone. 

Now, there are a good many other examples that I could give you, 
but I think it appears right from the face of the statute how high 
those rates are. They are in the nature of a penalty, and I think 
penalties should be imposed for some chengdeina I do not think 
that we are doing anything wrong when we schedule our own opera- 
tions to meet the business necessities of the traveling and the shipping 
public. 

I think that is probably sufficient, Mr. Chairman, in the way of 
highlighting this statement. 

The CnatrmMan. I think, perhaps, we better ask you to return to- 
morrow, and we hope that we will get through rather promptly 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Prince. All right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. 

Before the committee adjourns we have the following requests for 
statements to be inserted in the record: 

Mr. Thomas J. Ward, national director, Federal Employees Asso- 
ciation for National Defense: a further statement of Mr. George D. 
Riley, member of the national legislative committee, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; the statement of Mr. John Locascio, president, 
mechanical unit, GPO, Local 822, National Federation of Federal 
Employees; and the statement of Mr. H. S. Middough, president, 
Naval Civilian Administrators Association, Oakland, Calif.; and the 
statement of Mr. C. Earnest Scafe, vice president, Branch 499, and vice 
president, Kansas Association, NALC, Kansas City, Kans. 

Without objection these statements will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Dayton, Ohio, February 16, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. Regs, M. C., 
Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The change of date for the hearing on pay increases for graded employees of 
the United States Government has made it impossible for me to appear in person 
because of prior commitments and for this reason I submit to your committee the 
equivalent to testify in behalf of pay increase for graded Government em- 
ployees. 

I represent the Federal Employees Association for National Defense, an in- 
dependent organization composed basically of civilian employees of the United 
States Air Force and CAA. 

A study of GS classified and WB pay rates is hereby presented in exhibits A 
and B enclosed. 

The record will show that WB-17 was comparable to GS-6 in the year 1950 and 
today a WB-17 is comparable to a GS-8 employee’s income. However, the 
qualification standards between a GS and a WB rating is still very wide—please 
note on exhibits A and B the difference in salary carried by GS status employees 
in relation to wage board employees. 

A reason for this gradual reduction is due to the compensation offered a wage 
board employee in the cost-of-living increase determined and granted by wage 
survey of local areas. In contrast, the GS employee, as the exhibits show, has 
had no compensation afforded for the increase in the cost of living. 

There have been several increases in the pay of wage board employees at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. The last pay increase for graded employees 
at this base was made effective as of the first day of the first pay period which 
began after June 30, 1951. 

As national director of the Federal Employees Association for National Defense, 
with headquarters in the Rauh Building, Dayton, Ohio, I earnestly request that 
exhibit A and exhibit B setting forth plainly the discrepancy between the wage 
board employees and the classified employees in the United States Government, 
be given your consideration. 

It would seem that there is sufficient data and facts contained herein to warrant 
my urgent appeal for the serious consideration of your committee to grant a pay 
increase for graded Government employees, whereby their wages will be brought 
in line with their colleagues and fellow workers in wage board status in Govern- 


ment service. ote 
Tuomas J. WARD, National Director. 


ExHIsit A 


Pay rates, grade WB-19 











| GradeWB-191 | Grade WB-194 | Increase for— 
| — - — ~ — — 
a! M M Maxi Maxi 
Minimum inimum | Maximum | Maximum 
hourly rate | yearly pay | hourly rate | yearly pay 2d shift 3d shift 
Percent Percent 
Piiencins inp enebiainae $1. 75 $3, 640. 00 $2.13 $4, 430. 40 
Dipdipnchepaipnereooenabuine 1, 98 4, 118. 40 2. 29 4, 763. 20 5 ™% 
I a datas aeeeaem conti 2. 22 4, 617. 60 2. 57 5, 345. 60 
chibbbtidinkoginbescacinay 2. 33 4, 846. 40 2. 68 5, 574. 40 





Nore.—True time and one-half is paid WB employees for overtime. GS employees’ overtime not com - 
parable to WB employees’ overtime. 
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Comparable wage, WB-19 to GS-9 


Gs-9 WB-19 Difference 
1950: 
Minimum. --. $4, 600 3, 640. 00 $960, 00 
Maximum 5, 350 4. 420.00 819. 60 
1951: 
Minimum 5, 060 4.118, 40 941. 60 
Maximum... 5, 810 4, 763. 20 1. 046. 80 
1952: 
Minimum ; 5, 060 4, 617. 60 442. 40 
Maximum 5, 810 5, 345. 60 464. 40 
1954: 
Maximum 5, 060 4, 846. 40 213. 60 
Maximum “ 5, 810 5, 574. 40 235. 60 
EXxHIsit B 
Pay rates, grade WB-17 
Grade WB-17-1 Grade W B-17-4 Increase for 
Year 
Minimum Minimum | Maximum | Maximum od shif eA chie 
hourly rate | yearly pay | hourly rate | yearly pay ad shirt 3d shift 
Percent Percent 
1950 $1. 64 $3, 411. 20 $2. 00 $4, 160. 00 
1951 1. 85 3, 848. 00 2.15 4, 572. 00 . “ 
1952 2.08 | 4,326.40 2. 41 5, 012. 00 > ‘72 
1954 2.19 | 4,555. 20 2. 57 5, 345. 60 
| 
Comparable wage, WB-17 to GS-9 
Gs-9 WB-17 Difference 
1950 | 
Minimum $4, 600 $3, 411. 20 | $1, 188. 80 
Maximum | 5, 350 4, 160. 00 1, 190. 00 
1951 | 
Minimum 5, 060 3, 848. 00 1, 212. 00 
Maximum 5, 810 4, 572. 00 1, 238. 00 
1952: 
Minimum 5, 060 4, 326. 40 733. 60 
Maximum 5, 810 5, 012. 00 798. 00 
1954: 
Minimum. ----. : 5, 060 4, 555. 20 504. 80 
Maximum. .-.. 5, 810 5, 345. 60 464. 40 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I am pleased to respond to an invitation to speak on legislation pending in 
this committee, both on classified salary legislation and on fringe legislation 
which, I understand, is being considered at the same time. 

I believe President Meany of the American Federation of Labor recently made 
our position clear on the salary issue when he said he favors $800 across the 
board both for postal and nonpostal personnel. He gave his reasons and he said 
that even as of that time he was convinced employees had made their case. 

Since that date, there has been no change in the A. F. of L. position. We are 
with our unions all the way, regardless of what any Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget may declare to be the point beyond which he is willing to go. The 
Director has just resigned. I understand that, privately, he has said it was 
because he was greatly discouraged in trying to hold the budgetary line. 

While the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission and the Postmaster 
General have not said so publicly, it is evident neither official is master in his 
own house, but is compelled to take orders from the Budget Bureau on the matter 
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of salaries. When the Commission Chairman tells your committee that the 
Government “can’t afford’ to pay more than 3% percent to revise salaries, he is 
doing more than you or I because I am convinced that if we tried to tell our 
creditors that we couldn’t “afford” to pay more than 3% percent on our honest 
debts that our credit rating would take a precipitous drop among commercial 
eporting agencies, 

As further substantiation of this statement, let us recall the words of the 
Commission Chairman: 

The proposed revision of the pay schedules has been made within the limita 
tions of the additional expenditures which the administration believes can be 
borne by the overall budget.” 

Of course, he was speaking of his determination to substitute a so-called classi 
ficatic plan ahead of a salary increase bill By more than coincidence, the 
Postmaster General is attempting to do the same thing. So, it is evident both 
ire getting their instructions from the same source. Thus, neither is doing any 
original work on their projects. One says he is limited to a mere $80 million, 
the other says his top is 3% percent 

It is quite clear that both are working their problems backward. Each has 
a predetermined point of perspective in outer space from which he has decided 
to proceed and neither has begun at the point of origin to project his thinking 
out to the | oint of persp ctive. 

Because the Commission Chairman endorses the Postmaster General's position 
and, I believe, the the Postmaster General has endorsed the Commission’s stand, 
t is evident that if Government employees are entitled to certain benefits and 
have proved their entitlement, that any move to acquire title to their just dues 
constitutes a “raid on the Treasury,” to use the Postmaster General’s phrase. 





WHOM DOES CLASSIFICATION RECOGNIZI 


It has been my observation that when conditions get slack in this country 
the Government no longer wants to pay what a job is worth, but is willing 
to get and desirous of getting its hired help for the least possible sum—not for 
afairsum. It has been said, and I believe with much truth, that a classification 
act is only designed.to standardize pay, not to increase pay. 

Thus, if we adopt standardization in time of slack employment, then there 
is no pay increase or, at best, as in the proposal in H. R. 8093, only a token 
increase in the low grades 

This means the administration seemingly wants to spend $80 million to prevent 
a salury increase of consequence in the postal service and 3% percent in the 
classified service. 

I think your committee will find that classification means little to those 
already on the job, though many, in the long run, can become subject to down- 
grading or freezing in the grades they hold at the time. This condition can 
and has meant that many have remained stationary for much of their careers, 
from a salary standpoint. 

On the other hand, newcomers are apt to get any benefits of upgrading, cer- 
tainly if they enter service at a time when the labor market is tight. This 
Ineans that, tight or slack, the labor market can be expected to have practically 
no effect on the earning capacity of the man or woman who has entered the 
service With intention of making it a career. 

By using the simple device of upgrading, the Government is in position to 
meet competition, provided it is forced to or provided it finds it expedient. 
But there again the benefits are for those the Government wants to get into 
the service, not for those already in and who find themselves “hooked.” 


EXPEDIENCY AND UPGRADING 


As an illustration of the flexibility of expediency, during World War II, the 
Civil Service Comission itself for its own needs and for those of other agencies 
continued to hold fast to grade CAF-—2 as of that period for telephone operators 
It held fast to that grade which, as I recall, still was $1,440 to start. It held outa 
long time. The Government wasn’t getting any operators as a result. Finally, 
the Commission had to capitulate and it upgraded starting operators at grade 3. 
Then it became less difficult to get operators. This is an example of what I mean 
by meeting the competition and upgrading. 

Most of us are familiar with the usual arguments for ignoring employees in 
the lowest grades. At the same time, most of us know what happens when the 
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starting grades are ignored as they are in the Commission’s pay table as con 
tained in H. R. 8093. The direct result is high velocity turnover in the low 
grades. This turnover is expensive though it is not reflected in the proposed 
Classification table. The result is that applicants will accept Government work 
at starting rates if they cannot get better pay elsewhere. When conditions are 
bad, Government work is sought When conditions are good, Government work 
is avoided. In declining to recognize the needs of those in the lowest grades, the 
Commission is even now failing to live up to the general purposes of classification 
in regard to meeting the competition. 

In this connection, | must agree with the expression of Assistant Postmaster 
General Lyons when he said to your commitee that “in order to get efficient work 
from employees, you must treat them fairly.” This is all I am suggesting that 
you do 

It is not treating employees fairly nor is it serving the best interests of the 
Government completely to ignore all employees in the first 2 GS grades number- 
ing more than 114,000, and the first 4 CPC grades numbering more than 61,000 


In some respects, the Commission has recognized the $800 figure which is pro 
posed here. But notice what it did with the $800. It wants it given only to the 
elite, those in the stratosphere grade 15, 16, and 17 


Unless the Congress spells out the manner in which the $800 also is to be dis 
tributed throughout the service, that amount will never be paid through an) 
other means, except to grades 15, 16, and 17 

Whatever is done by your committee, other economic forecs are moving ahead. 
The telephone Company wants more money and it doubtless will get it. The city 
of New York is preparing to increase the salaries of its 19,000 policemen and 
other city employees. The District of Columbia Commissioners have approved 
$18,160 more for city attorneys. New Jersey is preparing to increase its gasoline 
tax. Many States are increasing their tax scales all along the line, even though 
a slight decrease has taken place in Federal income taxes. Nor is this to say 
that Government employees want anyone to pay their taxes. They merely ask 
for the wherewithal with which to pay their taxes 

In fact, the Postmaster General wants more revenues with which to operate 
the Post Office Department. So, what’s wrong with employees asking for more 
on which to operate their own budgets? 

It is appropriate to refer to the several fringe bills and to add endorsement for 
them at this point. It also is timely to say that these bills would remove some 
116,000 blue-collar personnel from salaries and to place them under wage rates 
Therefore, it is proper to point out that this means nearly $81 million reduction 
taken from the prospective cost of this salary legislation. 

There are other sums in the form of additional tax collections, which are ap- 
parent in an average $800 increase, thus reducing cost, but which would not be 
reflected under the terms of H. R. S093 

For purposes of the record, we endorse H. R. 4556 as a realistic bill designed 
both to provide reclassification and the needed salary revision. 

I suggest that the second pay table in H. R. 4556 be substituted for the second 
pay table occurring on page 2 of H. R. 8093 and that the remainder of H. R. 4556 
be substituted for the language of H. R. 8093 including lines 5, 6, and 7 on puge 2 

I am convinced the case has been made for H. R. 4556 in previous testimony 


STATEMENT OF JoHN Locascro, PRESIDENT, Post Orrick Loca 822, NATIONAI 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


My name is John Locascio, and I am the president of Post Office Local 822 of 
the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

I appreciate the courtesy of being permitted to present to you a statement 
in behalf of my membership which is composed of custodial employees of the 
Post Office Department. They are the lowest paid of the entire pay structure 
by virtue of their service classification. However, I know you gentlemen will 
agree that the need for the necessities are as great for one as it is for another 
Passage of the pending Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, by this committee to Congress 
for a vote would constitute a genuine contribution to the morale, general health, 
and living standards of America’s public servants 

I wish to place this statement in the record as a unanimous protest of Local 
822, NFFE, against the proposed Fry Associates reclassification plan because 
of the extremely low pay increases suggested. 


45976—54 vol. 3-14 
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In the main I realize reclassification of postal duties is truly a progressive 
step forward, but because of the great need to be fair and avoid injustices 
to any employee the matter should be thoroughly explored and surveyed by a 
congressional body. 

For that reason an equitable pay increase should be approved by this com- 
mittee at this time and the assignment of a subcommittee for the sole purpose 
of studying a postal reclassification of postal jobs and work values for final 
congressional approval. 

The committee has for some time been studying mounds of statistics and 
figures attesting to the justice of an increase far in excess of the total recom- 
mended by the Fry Associates plan, and for that reason will not further add 
to these statistics but will conclude with a plea for common fairness for the 
men and women of the postal service. 

Thank you. 


NAVAL CIVILIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION, 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER, 
Oakland, Calif., April 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REEs, 
Chairman, House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rees: The Naval Civilian Administrators Association is an asso- 
ciation of top echelon civilian administrators in the naval service. Individually, 
our members are effective parts of naval management. In addition, most members 
are active in community affairs and are accepted as “thought leaders” when 
publie problems are being discussed. 

As administrators we feel bound to vigorously campaign for legislation which 
will adjust inequities in present standards for establishing salaries for Federal 
employees. In order to emphasize the disparity between classified and wage 
board salaries, the members of this chapter have prepared the attached series 
of charts. We believe that these charts effectively bring out several points 
which would be of interest to Congress in considering wage bills. In 1940 
salaries of wage board and classified employees were in balance. As wages 
were increased to compensate for increased living costs this balance was lost. 
Salary increases have been sharply in favor of the wage board employees— 
114 percent increase for wage board workers versus 86 percent for classified. 
This lack of balance is more evident in the higher brackets—95 percent increase 
for wage board supervisors versus 58 percent for classified. During the period 
covered by this study we understand that living costs have approximately 
doubled. 

This information is being forwarded because we believe Congress is as anxious 
as we are to promote efficiency in the Federal service. It is of major impor- 
tance that highly qualified personnel be attracted to Federal employment and 
that those presently employed be retained. We respectfully request that pay 
scales be brought into line with responsibilities involved. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Mippovuen, President. 
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Cuart No. 1—Wage board workers 








194 1954 
Pe: hour | Perannun Per ho Per annun 
Laborer $0. 60 4 $1. ¢ 
Helper (general) (4 1 1.79 
Aircraft mechanic 99 2,059 2.15 
Carpenter 1.07 2, 225 2.09 
Electrician -.- 1. 07 2, 228 2. 15 
Engineman 1. 00 2, O80 9 
Electroplater 96 1, 996 2. 06 
Instrument maker. 99 2, 059 2. 21 
Machinist 1.00 2, 080 2.15 
Millman -. 1.07 2, 225 2. 09 
Molder 1.12 2,329 2 
Painter 1.04 2, 163 2.06 
Packer... 88 1, 830 1. 84 
Plum ber 1.07 2, 22 2.15 
Radio mechanic_ 1. 02 2’ 121 21 
Rigger 1.01 2,100 2.09 
Sheetmetal man 1.08 2, 246 2.15 
Upholsterer.- 99 2, 059 2.06 
Average percentage it 
crease .. 
NOTE rhe classifications listed above were selected at random Rates listec 
CHART No. 2.—Wage board supervisors 
1940 
ene 1954, per 
annum 
Per hour | Perannum 
Snapper. --_- = $1. 09 5, 075 | 
Leadingman... 1. 24 5, 553 | 
Quarterman. a 1. 49 | 6, 198 | 
Chief quarterman.. --. 1. 74 | 6, 863 
ae ee 1. 99 | 7, 144 | 
Master mechanic- - 2. 49 8, 944 | 
Average percentage increase | 
aat.------]-- - ae 
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Increase 


$2, 808 
2, 974 
2, 099 
3, 244 
3, 005 
3, 765 


~ e 
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Percentage 





06 


| Percentage 


} 


123 
115 
67 
89. 
72 


72 


86 
31 
73 
64 
60 
59 


95. 85 


Note.—The 1940 pay scales were computed on the basis of an average base rate of 99 cents per hour plus 


the premium allowed for increased responsibility. 


Francisco Bay area. 
living trends. 





The 1954 figures are current average rates for the San 


These rates are adjusted annually, or more frequently if required, to parallel cost-of- 


CuHart No. 3.—Classified workers 


1940, per 1954, per 
Grade annum annum 
GS-1 . $1, 260 | $2, 500 
GS8-2 1, 440 | 2, 750 
GSs-3 ‘ ‘ | 1, 620 2, 950 
Raitt cachasnciecbenucias< ‘ 1, 800 3,175 
Average percentage increase _- : E 


Note.—Most workers fall into the GS-4 grade or below, although there are a few supervisors at the GS-4 
It is considered that this breaking point is appropriate for purposes of comparison. 


grade. 


Increase 





$1, 240 
1, 310 
1, 330 
1, 375 


Percentage 


98. 41 
90. 27 
82.03 
76. 39 


86. 77 
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Cuart No. 4.—Classified supervisors 





1940, per 1954, I 

wae yoteder Sa Increast Percentage 

im annul 
$2 000 $3, 410 $1, 410 70. 50 
2 300 4,795 1, 495 65. 00 
2 HO 1. 205 1, 605 73 
@ 2 900 4.620 1, 720 31 
1 3, 200 5 060 1, 860 13 
. 3 For AO 2, 000 14 
3, 800 940 2, 140 31 
4 6M 7.040 2.440 04 
5 601 & 360 > 760 28 
4 | 58. 93 

| 
nd in the percentages as responsibility is in- 
\ vt following fference 
Percent 
( A ve ( Wage Board workers 114. 53 
( Average pel ! classified worker 86. 77 
4 difference o 27. 76 
( N ve 

Percent 
( +» 4 we Mm ey f Wage Board supervisor 95. 85 
( t No. 4—Aver percent i f lassified supervisor 58. 93 
A difference of : 36. 92 


ANALYSIS OF COMPARATIVE GRADES 


1. Helper ersus GS-—I 

In 1940, a helper (general) received $1,331 a year. The base pay of a GS-1 
in the same year was $1,260, showing that these grades were about equal. The 
helper received only $71 a year more than the GS-1. Now, in 1954, the helper 
receives $3,723 while the GS-1 receives only $2,500. There is now a difference 
of $1,225. The helper’s pay is now almost that of a GS-6 which is $3,795. 






2 Wachinist rersus GS-5 

In 1940, a machinist received $2,080 a year. The base pay of a GS-5 in the 
same year was $2,000, showing that these grades were about equal. The machin- 
ist received only SSO a year more than the GS-5. Now, in 1954, the machinist 
receives $4,472 while the GS—5 receives only $3,410. There is now a difference 
of $1,062. The machinist’s pay is now more than a GS-7 in the third increment, 


which is $4,455 


Leadingaqman versus GS-7 

In 1940, a leadingman received $2,579 a year. The base pay of a GS-7 in the 
same year was $2,600, showing that these grades were about equal. The leading 
man received only $21 less than the GS-7. Now, in 1954, the leadingman 
receives $5,553 while the GS-7 receives only $4,205. There is now a difference 
$1,348. The leadingman’s pay is now greater than that of a GS-10 which 


$5,500 


f 
‘ 
i 


j Quarterman versus GS-9 
‘ 





In 1940, a quarterman received $3,099 a year. The base pay of a GS-9 in the 
same year was $3,200, showing that these grades were about equal. The quar- 
terman received only $101 less than the GS—-?). Now, in 1954, the quarterman 
receives $6,198 while the GS—9 receives only $5,060. There is now a difference 


of $1,138. The quarterman’s pay is now more than that of a GS—11 in the second 
increment, which is $6,140. 


5. Chief quarterman versus GS 1] 


In 1940, a chief quarterman received $3,619 a year. The base pay of a GS-11 
in the same year was $3,800, showing that these grades were about equal. The 
chief quarterman received only $181 less than the GS-11. Now, in 1954, the 
chief quarterman receives $6,863 while the GS-11 receives only $5,940. There 
‘s now a difference of $1,123. The chief quarterman’s pay is now almost that 
of a GS-12, which is $7,040 


Meee. 
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6. Foreman versus GS—12 


In 1940, a foreman received $4,139 a year. The base pay of a GS—12 in the 
Same year was $4,600, showing that the GS-12 received considerably more pay 
than did the foreman although the responsibilities were considered about equal 
In this case, the GS-12 received $461 more than the foreman. Now, in 1954, the 
foreman receives $7,144 while the GS-12 receives only $7,040. This is the first 
instance where equality is approached in 1954. 
7. Master mechanic versus GS-13 

In 1940, a master mechanic received $5,179 a year. The base pay of a GS-13 
in the same year was $5,600, showing that the GS—13 again received considerably 
more pay than did the master mechanic although again the responsibilities were 
onsidered about equal. The GS-15 received $421 more than the master me 
chanic. Now, in 1954, the master mechanic receives $8,944 while the GS-13 
receives only $8,360. There is now a difference of $584. It seems somewhat 
inconsistent that the foreman and the GS—12 should receive almost equal pay 
while there is such a difference between the master mechanic and the GS-15 


NOTE The preceding comparisons indicate that the principle of equal pay for substan 
tially equal work as stated in the Classification Act of 1949 has been inconsistently handled 
rhe latest raise for the wage-board employees was effective April 10, 1954 The last raise 


for the classified employees was in July 1951 





KANSAS Ciry, KANs., April 26, 1954 
Congressman Ep A. REES, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN REEs: This letter is expression of my view on postal pay 
raise legislation. 

According to all reports you are very busy in this study and I think you are 
being fair in your stand in making a thorough study of all propositions offered 

I think your actions when first you were majority leader of the House Com 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service and again when you were minority leader 
were reasonably fair. And I think you and your committee will again after 
exhaustive study report out a favorable bill pertaining to pay-raise legislation 
for postal employees 

Now, on the subject of the Fry report and the Postmaster General’s bill, I 
realize as chairman that you have studied it and know its contents. 

Now we can’t relinquish the operation of the Post Office Department into one 
person’s authority. Congress needs to continue as it has in the past to govern 
the affairs of this governmental operation. And I know that you believe in 
this principle. 

I understand under the Postmaster General’s proposal, the implications are 
that the letter carrier is being overpaid, that this type of work should be in a 
lower classification. 

Please let me express my views on this. To begin with, my job is arduous 
It has become extremely tiring since the institution of the one-trip delivery 
system. WhenI punch the time clock at 6: 30a. m., I must be alert. For at that 
time I must case 16 letters a minute and other pieces of mail at the rate of 8 per 
minute. I am required not to use excessive time in preparing the mail for each 
day’s delivery. I must leave on schedule. 

On this job, when I punch the clock, I guarantee the Government 8 hours work. 
There isn’t any halfway measure offered. If I should happen to feel ill, it makes 
no difference. The daily tour must be completed. No help or assistance is 
offered or forthcoming under this circumstance, 

Of course, if I am unable through illness to perform the day’s tour of duty, 
I have 13 days’ sick leave granted annually that I may use for this purpose 
Thirteen days’ sick leave annually is not excessive. The variable temperature 
in this area finds us subject to extreme temperatures as you well know. Just 
hecause its hot, rainy, snowy, icy, or cold doesn't permit me to be off duty I 
am required to be on the job at 6:30 a.m. The tour of duty must be completed 
This is one reason there is no justification in lowering the job classification. 

Since the institution of the one-trip system in residential areas, I had two 
additional blocks of residential area added to my route. Later in route adjust 
ments I had a total of 106 more stops added, making a total of 468 stops. So 
today I am delivering to more stops than ever before. This is another reason 
there should be no lowering in job classification. 
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Under the present system of the Post Office Department in accepting unad- 
dressed circulars, many of which are of time value that must be delivered on a 
certain day, regardless of volume of other mail, makes this type of work strenu- 
ous. Therefore, why should there be a lowering in the job classification? 

Now in the Post Office Department the letter carrier is the fall guy. This I 
don’t understand. But, we know when there are complaints, justified or not, 
when received the stock answer is, “I’ll talk with your carrier.” As stated before 
I have 468 stops, 16 of these are small businesses such as filling stations, small 
grocery stores, etc. Every day I must meet their requirement, if any, so as to 
avoid complaints. Of course, usually little is required of the carrier by patrons 
on his route. But we have those with their peculiarities that must be observed. 
The responsibility of keeping at a minimum the complaints to the departments, 
is with the letter carriers. 

I could enumerate other reasons. I must disagree with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s proposal in bill 6848. I fully agree with your principle of holding hearings 
on all subjects offered. I have full confindence in your committee. 

I trust that when all study is consummated that your committee will report 
a bill similar and with the proposals in H. R. 2344. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. EARNEST SCAFE, 
Vice President, Branch 499, and 
Vice President, Kansas Association, NALC. 

Mr. Lestnski. I ask unanimous consent to put in the record follow- 
ing the testimony of Mr. Prince, the statements of Mr. Charles C. 
Martin of the American Federation of Government Employees, Cus- 
toms Lodge, No. 176, and of James A. Campbell, president, American 
Federation of Federal Employees, as well as a brief further statement 
of my own on this subject. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it may be included. 

The c ; 7 TOW eo we 

1e committee will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned until tomorrow, 

Tuesday, May 4, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crvit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Edward H. Rees (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. 

We continue the hearings with oe to the question of increases 
in salaries for those employed in the Government service, including 
those in the postal service, and also other benefits that may be gr: anted 
by the Congress in the way of legislation. 

At the clase of yesterd: Ly’s hearings, Mr. Prince had testified and 
it was requested by Mr. Dowdy that he be given a chance to answer 
some questions which Mr. Dowdy wishes to ask, 

Mr. Dowdy has not arrived, and we will go on with the hearings 
and callon Mr. Messer. He has been before our committee previously 
and has testified; he is here again to appear in behalf of the National 
Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Messer, the committee will be very glad to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL SERV- 
ICES MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED BY EDWARD J. 
BOUTIN, PRESIDENT, AND JOHN W. RICHARDSON, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. My name 
is Ross A. Messer, legislative representative, National Association of 
Post Office and General Services Maintenance Employees, represent- 
ing the custodial employees of the postal field service and General 
Services Administration. I would like to state that I am accompanied 
this morning by Mr. Edward J. Boutin, president of the national 
association. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boutin is recognized and we are glad to have 
you here. 

Mr. Boutry. Thank you. 

Mr. Messer. Also by Mr. John W. Richardson, our national secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The Cuairman. Mr. John W. Richardson is also recognized and 
we are glad to have you present. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Thank you. 
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The Cuarman. You may proceed, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. I appear before you in behalf of the custodial em- 
ployees of the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I will highlight this statement, but there are certain 
parts that I would like to present to you, and I would request that the 
entire statement be incorporated in the record. 

The CuarrMan. The entire statement will be included in the record, 
and you may proceed and explain your statement to the committee. 

Mr. Messer. I also wish to express our appreciation to the chair- 
man and members of the committee for their oreat interest in the 
matter of adequate salaries for all Government employees. I would 
also like to take this opportunity to thank the members of this com- 
mittee and the other Members of Congress who have introduced the 
various bills affecting Classification Act employees. 

Chairman Young, of the Civil Se rvice 6 ommission., has appeared 

before you and endorsed a very moderate salary increase, or no in- 
for the large majority of the employees, while a small 
minority in the upper grades would receive a sizable increase as set 
forth in H. R. 8093. We fully realize that there must be a certain 
differential between the various grades in order to keep the proper 
balance, but we do not believe in giving all of the differential to a few 
employees in the higher grades and letting those in the lower grades 
suffer. Chairman Young has recommended no increase for approxi- 
mately 62,000 employees in CPC-1, 2, 3, and 4, while advocating an 
increase of $26 per year, or $1 per pay period, for the 12,393 mipeee 
in CPC—5 and $50 per year for the 20.251 employees in CPC- 
Other increases for the CPC employees would be CPC-7, $165 ; CPC-8, 
$260; CPC-9, $250, and CPC—10 $235. The above increases as rec- 
ommended by Chairman Young and the administration would cost 
approximately $5,433,268. Mr. Chairman, an increase of this size is 
very difficult to understand when at the same time Chairman Young 
requested this committee to abolish the CPC grades and place 69,000 
of the 116,000 employees under local wage boards for salary purposes, 
and the remaining 47,000 would be placed under the GS grades of 
the Classification Act. Chairman Young stated that these 69,000 em- 
loyees going to wage boards would receive increases costing $35 
million, while the 47,000 employees placed under the GS grades would 
receiving increases costing $1,500,000, for a total of $36,500,000, as com- 
pared to the above-mentioned increase costing roughly $5.500,.000. 
It appears that this type of reasoning calls for some explanation. 

When questioned by committee members as to his reason for his 
not recommending an increase for the employees in the lower grades, 
Chairman Young stated that they were being paid commensurate 
with other employees in comparable positions. We do not agree with 
this statement and shall set forth certain figures later in our testi- 
mony in support of our position. 

Mr. Chairman, we are opposed to the salary increase as recom- 
mended by Chairman Young and the administration as set forth in 
section 102 of H. R. 8093. If H. R. 8093 is to be considered. it is 
suggested that section 102 be deleted from the bill and that H. R. 
1556 be substituted therefor. 

I might add that H. R. 4556 is not an across-the-board flat increase. 
It is a graduated increase, I believe. from $400 to $1,000, the lower 
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grades receiving $400 and it is graduated up to the upper grades, 
which would receive $1,000. 

Section 104, title 1, would provide for the payment of the so-called 
longevity increases through grade GS-15 instead of the present 
grade GS-10. This is a very worthy move, but it does not go far 
enough. The present so called longevi ity grades of the Classification 
Act are nothing more than a joke so far as actual longevity goes. 
These so-called longevity steps are not actually longevity steps, but 
rather, longe vity- In-gri ade steps. While longe vity 1s under consid 
eration, section 703, Classification Act of 1949, should be amended to 
provide true ears that would give credit for all Government 
service regardless of agency or gre ide: howe ver, the proposed Ce iling 
of grade GS-15 could be included. Under the present longevity set- 
up, only a very small percentage of the employees ever receive a lon- 
gevity promotion. Under the — longevity provisions, an ¢m- 
ployee may be in a particular grade for 9 years and then be promoted 
one grade higher and have to start another 10-year longevity period 
in the new grade. Mr. Chairman, it is recommended that the com- 
mittee give consideration to the deletion of section 104 and the sub- 
stitution of H. R. 7848 by Congressman Hagen. H. R. 7848 provides 
for true longevity by providing longevity promotions upon the com- 
pletion of 10, 13, and 16 years of service. 

Section 107, title I, page 6, provides for the abolition of the CPC 
grades of the Classification Act of 1949, and the placement of em 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, or other skilled mechanical 
crafts, or in unskilled, semiskilled, manual-labor occupations, and 
other employees, including foremen and supervisors, in positions hav- 
ing trade, craft, or laboring experience and knowledge as the para- 
mount requirement, under wage boards for salary purposes. Em- 
ployees in positions not enumerated above would be placed under the 
general schedule (GS) grades of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for pay purposes. Guards, messengers, and fire fighters 
would be placed under the Classification Act, GS grades. 

Mr. Creretia. Mr. Messer, will you turn back to page 2 of your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Messer. Yes. 

Mr. Creretta. You do not mean that the longevity promotions 
would end at the end of 16 years, do you ? 

Mr. Messer. I beg your pardon, Mr. Cretella ? 

Mr. Crereta. Will you look at the bottom of page 2: It is not clear 
in my mind what is meant there. You say the Withrow bill provides 
true longevity, by providing longevity promotions upon the comple- 
tion of 10, 13, and 16 years. 

Mr. Messer. Yes; that is right, 

Mr. Creteta. In lieu of the present 15, 18, and 25? 

Mr. Messer. Thirteen, 18, and 25 are for the postal service. This 
refers to the Classification Act. 

Mr. Creretia. I understand that, but do you intend to stop at 16 
years ¢ 

Mr. Messer. We would give them three longevity increases ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crerecta. Thank you. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. May I explain that, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. Well, let Mr. Messer explain it. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxt. It is language of the bill that I introduced, H. R. 
7781, and the purpose of that was that the in-grade promotions did 
not give allowance for longevity. It does allow, at the present time, 
each 3 years and from one grade to another, if you happen to have had 
2 years and 9 months in grade on promotion ; there is no longevity 
time, and that is the reason why I thought it ought to go all the way 
through regardless of grade. 

Mr. Crereina. Thank you for your assistance. 

The Cuarman. You may proceed, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Much has been said about the abolition of the CPC 
grades and the placement of the employees under local or area wage 
boards for salary purposes. It is supposed to place the Government 
on a more competitive level with private industry in most areas. 
While private industry is trying to get away from area wage systems 
and establish national wage 1 rates for many occupations, the Govern- 
ment is trying to do just exactly the opposite, to abolish national wage 
scales and place them on an area basis. Deputy Postmaster General 
Hook advised this committee that the Post Office Department had 
given consideration to area wage boards but that it was found that 
private industry was trying to get away from area wage rates and 
establish them on a national scale. Chairman Young ‘also advised 
this committee that it would not be advisable to place the employees 
in the general schedule of the Classification Act under area wage 
boards. If area wage boards are not advisable for the general sched- 
ule employees, why are they so desirable for those in the CPC grades? 

Our association has tried to make a thorough study of this prob- 
lem and has come to the conclusion that it would be better for this 
group of employees to stay under the Classification Act for pay pur- 
poses. It is realized that you may believe that we are thinking of 
just a few employees, therefore, I think it is only fair that I set forth 
certain facts regarding our decision in this matter. Legislation 
abolishing the CPC grades has been introduced in the last several 
Congresses; therefore, we knew that it would finally come to a head. 
With this in mind, our 1952 national convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
went into the situation very thoroughly. There was a convention 
mandate to oppose abolition of the CPC grades after a committee 
study of the situation and considerable floor debate. Due to certain 
changes that have taken place since our 1952 convention, this matter 
was again presented to our GSA locals in about 83 cities of the United 
States last fall. The response was almost unanimous in endorsing 
the 1952 convention mandate to oppose abolition of the CPC grades, 
with only 4 locals voting in favor of wage boards, which left 79 locals 
opposed to wage-board proposals. They preferred for their salary to 
be established by the Congress rather than by a local wage board. 

In the present proposal, there is no regulation—no wording requir- 
ing, or telling exactly how wage boards would be established. This 
would be more or less left to the administrator or head of each agency. 
There are at the present time several wage boards in operation, and in 
many instances you have 3 or 4 different pay rates in one locality, 
all of these rates being different, established by different agency wage 
boards. We feel that the setting up, or allowing of the establishment 
of other wage boards will lead to further confusion than there is at 
the present time. 
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We know that the placing of these employees under area wage 
boards would be beneficial to many of the employees; however, many 
others would be place in wage board categories lower than their pres- 
ent salaries. In view of the above, our association still is of the 
opinion that it would be advantageous to the employees in the CPC 
grades to remain under the Classification Act and have their salaries 
set or revised from time to time by Congress. We also realize that 
certain provisions in H. R. 8093 would protect those employees placed 
in a lower wage scale, so long as they occupy the same position. We 
have had experience with this type of protection. It is very easy 
for the supervisor to gradually change the duties of any employee 
and then when the Civil Service Commission reviews the job de- 
scription of that particular employee it would mean a salary reduc- 
tion for the employee. 

H. R. 8093 does not provide any method of establishing or super- 
vising wage boards. At present, there are several wage boards in 
existence with different salary rates covering identical positions in 
the same areas. In addition to the above-mentioned wage boards 
already in existence, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, conducts occupational wage surveys, which in 
most instances are considerably less for some positions than the al- 
ready established wage boards. If the CPC grades should be abol- 
ished, and the employees placed under wage boards, it would be pos- 
sible for the various agencies to use one of several possible salary 
scales. With the reduction in appropriations for many agencies, it 
would be very tempting for them to use the lowest possible pay scale. 

We “er made a study and comparison of the present CPC salary 
schedule, Army-Air Force Wage Board, and the occupational-wage 
survey, Bureau of Labor Statistic s, United States Department of 
Labor. A copy of our study is attached for your information. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to refer briefly to the 
attached charts setting forth a comparison of the CPC grades, Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, the Army-Air Force Wage Board 

rates, and the occupational-wage survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. 

We have reviewed here, I believe, 18 cities on which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics have furnished the committee certain wage occu- 
pational materials. We have prepared in each of these cities the 
wages received under the Classification Act, the wages under the 
Army- -Air Force Wage Board, and the average wage as established 
by the occupational-wage survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In some of the southern cities, the men would receive lower v WALES 5 
in your industrial cities you will find that in some instances, and in 
many cases, the men are as much as $1,000 to $1,200 behind the prevail- 
ing rates in those localities as established by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, or as paid by the Army-Air Force Wage Board. 

On making that comparison, I am using 5 cents as the equivalent of 
$100—5 cents per hour would actually be $104, but to level it off at 
an even figure we are using it at $100. 

In some instances, you “will find it will run as much as $1,000 to 
$1,200 behind, particularly in the skilled trades. 

You will note, taking the city of Atlanta, Ga., we have the effective 
date of the Classification Act, the effective date of the Army-Air 
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Force Wage Board, and the effective date of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wage. So that you can tell what the comparison is be- 
tween them. We have the laborer, the fireman-laborer, the skilled 
helper and the skilled mechanics. That covers the larger group of 
employees of the CPC and the Classification Act which would be 
affected. 

In all instances, the mechanic would receive an increase. In most 

nstances, the other employees would receive increases. But it is the 
bi lief of these employees that they would still prefer to remain under 
the Classification Act and have their salaries established by Con- 
gress from time to time, rather than be under wage boards for salary 
purposes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, during the testimony the other day, testimony 
was presented to the committee as to certain rates of pay in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I have tried to make a little study of this, and I have 
some figures which I would like to give to you. Washington, as 
we well eg is largely governmental. The union scale in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for electricians, is $3.25 per hour; bricklayers, $3.20 
per hour; car -pente rs, $2.875 per hour; painters, $2.67 per hour; plas- 
terers, $3,495 per hour; plumbers, $3.125 per hour; and building 
laborers, $1.81 per hour. These are union scales established in April 
1954. 

Most of your skilled trades in the Classification Act are in CPC-6, 
with an entrance grade of $1.54 per hour and a top rate of $1.77 per 
hour. The equivalent being 3,200 entrance, $3,680 per year top pay. 

General Services Administration tells us ths at these employees are 
placed under wage boards, that the skilled trades in all probability 
will be placed in grade 12 of the Army-Air Force wage boards which 
they plan to use. 

The Air Force wage board rate, grade 12, has entrance of $1.81 
as compared with $1.54 for the classification act and has a top of $2.04 
as compared with $1.71 for the classification act. 

I have checked a little further with the Navy Department and I 
have rece ‘ived their wage-board rates. 

The Navy Department wage boards are handled a little differently 
from the Army-Air Force wage board rates. The Navy wage board 
rates specifically specify the grades or rate which will be paid on a 
position. The Army-Air Force just merely sets up a pay scale and 
the bulk of the employees are placed under certain steps with leader 
men and strawbosses taking the next grade with the higher scale. 
Painters in the Navy Department enter at $1.89 per hour with a top 
of $2.05. Carpenters enter at $1.93 and have a top of $2.09. Elec- 
tricians, plumbers, pipefitters, plasterers, and machinists enter at 
$2.01 and have a top of $2.17. In other words, between your electri- 
cian and your plumber, plasterer, and machinists working in a GSA 
building or working for the Navy right here in Washngton, you have 
differences in the entrance salaries of approximately 50 cents per 
hour or $1,000 per year, and a difference in a top rate of approximately 
40 cents per hour or $800 per year. 

So you can see there is quite a difference. These men have lagged 
behind for a number of years, in the hope that the Congress will take 
steps to bring them to the level of other employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the group of employees that we represent, the GSA 
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employees, comprise a total of 18,459 in the CPC grade structure 
throughout the United States. Of this group, 8,410 are located in 
metropolitan area of the District of Columbia. 

Many of the employees who would be placed in the lower salary 
scales by abolition of the CPC grades are veterans. The lower salaried 
positions are set aside for veterans only by the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944. By abolishing the CPC grades and placing these em- 
ployees under wage boards, it would appear that Congress is break- 
ing faith with this group of low-salaried employees. They have 
taken examinations and accepted positions expect ing to progress up to 
a certain salary level after a specified number of years. By placing 
them in a lower wage board scale, their salary is going to be frozen, 
and the employees denied the opportunity to advance to the salary they 
were promised at the time of appointment. Many of these employees 
have obligated themselves for new homes, furniture, etc., on the be- 
lief that they would eventually progress up to a certain salary, only 
to find that if they are placed under wage boards they will never re- 
ceive the expected salary. It is believed that Congress and the Gov- 
ernment has a definite moral obligation to this group of employees to 
see that their salaries are not frozen before they reach the expected 
maximum of their respective positions. We feel very strongly that 
the CPC grades should be left under the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, and that the salary scales should be brought into line 
with the present-day salaries of other employees doing similar work. 

The provisions of H. R. 8093 provide that if the CPC grades are 
abolished, these employees will be placed under wage boards in a period 
of 1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that if the bill should be enacted, that 1 
year is quite a waiting time for these employees to get salary adjust 
ments. The Civil Service Commission tells us that is going to cost 
$36 million, but in the meantime, we want to give them a $5 million 
salary increase, to tide them over until they get around to getting 
them the other $31 million. It seems to me that a year is quite a while 
to make these employees wait when they have been waiting for a 
number of years. And I think that the waiting period should not be 
more than 6 months at the most. I believe that in a 6-month period, 
there would be sufficient time for the various agencies to prepare their 
regulations for transferring these employees to the wage boards, in 
case the bill is enacted. 

Title II of H. R. 8093 amends the overtime provisions of the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, to provide the payment of true overtime, 
time and one-half of regular pay, for overtime work of employees in 
GS-9 or below. The overtime law has been in need of modernization 
for a long time due to the inequities in the present law, which reduced 
the amount of overtime if base pay exceeds $2,980 per annum. Under 
the present law, a supervisor receives less for overtime than some of 
his subordinates. As an example of this, it was necessary for GSA to 
work a number of employees overtime in a certain city due to the 
moving of several Government agencies. The laborers doing the mov- 
ing received a higher rate per hour for this overtime work than the 
man supervising their work. There are numerous other instances 
which could be pointed out. 

Section 204, amending section 202 (a), page 14 of the Federal Em- 
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ployees’ Pay of 1945, provides that agencies may at the request of 
any officer or employee, grant such officer or employee compensatory 
time from his scheduled tour of duty in lieu of payment for an equal 
amount of time spent in irregular or occasional overtime work. Sec- 
tion 203, amending section 201, page 13, provides that employees in 
GS-9 or lower, who work overtime, shall be paid for such overtime at 
the rate of 114 of their regular basic hourly rate. However, it is 
proposed in section 204 that if an employee prefers to take time off 
instead of being paid overtime for it, he would be penalized by being 
allowed straight time off and not time and one-half. It is requested 
that consideration be given to amending page 14, line 15, by striking 
out “for an equal amount of time” and inserting in lieu thereof “on 
a basis of 114 times the amount of time.” This would give the em- 
ployee time and one-half pay for overtime work, or time : and one-half 
off for such work if he so desired. 

Section 205 establishes a new section 203, Federal Employees’ Pay 
Act of 1945, providing that employees who are called to duty after 
completion of their tour, or called in on their days off, be given at 
least 2 hours overtime for such work, even though less than 2 hours. 
Provisions of this nature are clearly needed to protect the employees. 
Under the present law, employees can be required to report for duty 
due to an emergency and not be needed for more than 30 or 40 minutes, 
thereby receiving pay for 1 hour. In many instances, it takes the 
employee longer to get from home to work than he actually works. 
New section 203 will be a great asset to the great rank and file of em- 
ployees, and will make a supervisor think twice before requiring any 
employee to return for overtime work. 

Section 206 amends section 301 to provide for night differential on 
holidays to employees scheduled for nightwork, whether they work or 
not. It also provides that employees regularly scheduled for night- 
work shall be paid for such nightwork which falls within periods of 
leave with pay if such periods total less than 8 hours in any pay period. 
This proposal appears to be an economy move, where it would be 
cheaper to pay night differential in certain instances than to compute 
the pay without including it. It is believed that a further economy 
can be made by ame nding line 10, page 16, to allow payment of night 
differential if it does not total more than 8 hours in any pay period, 
instead of cutting it off at periods of less than 8 hours in a pay period. 
This could be accomplished by deleting the words “less than” in 
line 11. 

Section 604, as amended by section 210, title TV, page 20, would 
provide the following employee benefits if they did not seriously 
handicap the agencies’ functions, or substantially increase operating 
costs : 

Posting of tour of duty at least 1 week in advance; a basic work- 
week of 40 hours, such 40 hours being scheduled on 5 days, Monday 
through Friday, wherever possible, with the 2 days off being consecu- 
tive; the working hours in each day of the basic workweek being the 
same; the nonovertime workday not to exceed 8 hours; basic work- 
week not being switched to gain or deny holidays, and a workday of 
8 hours spread over a period of not more than 9 hours. Many of 
the above proposed provisions are now covered by regulation, but it is 
believed advisable to include them in the law. We believe that the 
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agencies should be required to secure approval of the Civil Service 
Commission before bypassing any of the above proposals. If it is 
left to each agency, it would be very easy for any agency to Sodiieasie 
disregard these provisions. 

Section 401, title IV, repeals section 1310 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act of 1952, as amended, commonly referred to as the 
Whitten amendment. It would appear that the Whitten amendment 
has well served its purpose and that it is now time that it was repealed 
so that permanent appointments, promotions, and reinstatements can 
be made once more. The Whitten amendment has served to keep 
many permanent employees from getting promotions to higher posi- 
tions, thereby keeping them from getting much desired promotions 
that they have been working toward for several years. The loss of 
promotional opportunities has been a severe blow to the morale of 
many employees. The repeal of the Whitten amendment will restore 
the promotional rights to all permanent employees, and is very greatly 
desired by all. 

Section 402, title 1V, provides that appointing officers may make 
selection for appointment from the first 5 eligibles rather than from 
the first 8 as at present. We are opposed to this provision of H. R. 
8093 as it is believed that it would give too much latitude to the ap 
pointing officer and allow local politics to play a large part in the 
making of appointments. It would appear that appointing officers 
have sufficient choice at present with being able to select from the 
highest three on the register. 

In summarizing our position on H. R. 8092, we are opposed to the 
proposed reclassification as it does not provide the necessary salary 
increase for the lower grades. The longevity proposal is not sufficient 
and should be amended to include the provisions of H. R. 7848, estab- 
lishing true longevity. We are opposed to the abolition of the CPC 
grades, we believe that they remain under the Classification Act with 
the salaries adjusted from time to time as needed by Congress. We 
approve the proposed change in the overtime rate, including call-back 
time, with certain suggested amendments. We also endorse the 
proposed changes in night differential with certain recommended 
changes. The est: ablishment of a basic workweek is of no value unless 
some means of enforcing it is included. ‘The repeal of the Whitten 
amendment is long overdue. We cannot agree with the proposed 
change allowing appointing officers to make selections from the first 
5 instead of the first 3 on eligible registers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to again thank 
you for the privilege of appearing before you today and expressing 
the views of our association on salary increase and H. R. 8093. 

(The tabular statements above referred to follow :) 
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Comparison CPC grades, Classification Act, 1949, as ame nded, Army-Air Force 
Wage Board rates and occupational wage survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
!’. 8S. Department of Labor 








D en ff ‘ n Vv is citic 
= a Occupational Wage 
CPC grad Army _ re i: Wag Survey, Bureau 
_—— Labor Statistics 
{ i] 
Clean- 
( . Mir Maxi- | gig Mini Maxi- A verage ers, 
— Per mum mum wage heavy 
duty 
. 
July 8. 1951 July 3, 1953 March 1953 
At | 
I 2/\ $1 $1. 36 9 $1. 2 $1. 32 $0. 99 $1. 06 
} 22 1. 457 1.2 1, 32 1. 27 
Sk 4 D 1.3 1.51 l.é i 
K t i l 2 72 1.90 ($1. 81- 2.06 i , 
G } 2 2 1 1. 67 
July 8, 1951 Sept. 18, 1953 March 1953 
} M 
Laborer, cleaner $1. 1 $1. 365 2 $1. 4 $1. 62 $1. 22 $1. 42 
Fireman-laborer 1. 457 } 1. 51 1. 67 1, 66 
Skilled help { 1. 32 1 F 1. 62 1.79 1. 56 
killed mecl ( 1. 54 7 12 1. 85 2.05 |$1. 86- 2.01 - 
Cruards 4 1. 32 1. 55 2 1.32 1. 55 1, 48 
July 8, 1951 July 31, 1953 April 1953 
Buff Y 
Laborer, « 2, $1.1 $1. 36 2 $1. 52 $1. 68 $1.45 $1. 57 
Fir , 9 457 1. 5¢ 1.72 1. 69 
Skil helper { 1. ¢ 1.81 1. 76 
lle hanic ¢ 4 12 1.89 2.09 |$1. 91 14 
rua 4 2 l 2 1.32 1. 55 1.72 
July 8, 1951 Aug. 7, 19. March 1953 
Chica Il 
Laborer, cleaner 2) $l. 1 $1. 36 2 $1. 49 $1. ¢ $1. 42 $1. 54 
Fire i-laborer 3 1. 227 1. 457 3 1. 53 1. 69 1. 82 | 
Skilled helper 4| 1.32 1. 55 5 1. 62 1.79 1.73 | 
Skilledmechanics 6 1. 54 1.77 12 1. 90 2.10 |$2.05- 2. 29 
Guards 4 32 l 2 1. 32 1. 55 1.63 
July 8, 1951 Nov. 6, 195 September 1953 
$1.16 | $1.36 2) $1.31} $1.45 $1.04 $1, 18 . 
3 1. 22 1. 457 3 1. 37 1. 51 | 
4 1. 32 1. 55 5 1. 47 1.63 1, 44 
Skill f 54 1.77 12/ 1.79| 1.97 |$1.82- 2.04 
Cruard 4 32 1, 55 2 1. 32 1. 55 
July 8, 1951 Apr. 1, 1953 December 1953 . 
Denver, ¢ 
Lat $1.1 $1 ? $1. 39 $1. 53 $1. 20 $1. 47 
Fi b 1. 22 1.4 1.4 1. 58 1. 63 
Skill Ip 4 2 l ) 1. Gf 1. 64 
Skill n f { 1.77 12 1 1.94 $1. 95- 2.02 
Gu 4 l 2 1, 32 l 1. 53 
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Comparison CPC grades, Classification Act, 1949, as amended, Army-Air Force 
Wage Board rates and occupational wage survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. 8S. Department of Labor—Continued 


Dates denote effective date « 


City and position 


Detroit, Mich 
Laborer, cleaner 
Fireman-laborer 
a Skilled helpers 
Skilled mechanics 4 
Guards... oben 


Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Laborer, cleaner- .. 
Fireman-laborer- -. 
Skilled helpers a 
Skilled mechanics --.-- 
Guards neses 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Laborer, cleaner 
Fireman-laborer 
Skilled helpers ee 
Skilled mechanics. .. 
Guards 


Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Laborer, cleaner. 
Fireman-laborer. --- 
Skilled helpers 
Skilled mechanics. 
Guards. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.: 
Laborer, cleaner 
Fireman-laborer 
Skilled helpers 
Skilled mechanics 
oo ee 


Newark-Jersey City, N. J.: 
Laborer, cleaner 
Fireman-laborer 
Skilled helpers 
Skilled mechancis 
Guards 


3-— 


45976—54—-vol. 


Grade 


wr 


2| $1.16 | $1 
3 1. 227 l 
4} 1.32 | 1 
6 1. 54 l 
4 1.32 1 


CPC grad 


Mini 
mum 


July 8, 1951 


$1. 16 $1 
1, 227 1 
1, 32 1 
1. 54 1 
1.32 1 


July 8, 1951 


| 2/ $1.16 | $1 
3| 1.227] 1 
| 4] 1.32 1 
| 6| 1.54 1 
| 4} 1.32 1 
| 
| July 8, 1951 
2/| $1.16 | $1 
3| 1.227!/ 1 
4] 1.32 l 
6] 1.54 1 
4] 1.32 1 


—15 


Maxi 


mum 


365 


457 


365 
457 


Arm 


Grade 


ee) 


> 


no 


Le ee] 


wr Go bo 


te 


Air Force Wage 
Board 
Mini- | Maxi- 
mum mum 
27,1 
$1. 67 $1.85 
1.71 1, 89 
1. 80 1, 98 
2. 08 2. 30 
1.32 1, 55 
June 12, 195 
$1. 50 $1. 66 
1. 54 1, 70 
1, 62 1. 80 
1.91 2.11 
1. 32 55 
17, 1953 
$1.11 $1. 23 
1.18 1. 30 
1.31 1.45 
1.72 1. 90 
1.32 1. 55 
July 8, 1953 
$1. 50 $1. 66 
1. 54 1.70 
1. 62 1.79 
1. 89 2.09 
1. 32 1. 55 
9, 1954 
$1. 53 $1. 69 
1. 57 1.73 
1. 63 1. 81 
1. 89 2. 09 
1.32 1. 55 
7, 1953 
$1. 55 $1. 71 
1. 59 | 1.75 
1.67] 1.85 
194} 2.14 
1. 32 | 1. 55 
} 


»f wage scales in various cities] 


1 Wage 
Bureau 


tistics 


Occupation 
Survey 
Labor St 


Clean- 
A verage ers, 
wage heavy 

luty 


October 19453 


$1. 63 $1, 81 
2 00 
1.94 
$2. 22- 2. 40 
1. 86 


February 1953 


$1. 39 $1. 65 
1.85 
1.77 
$2. 04- 2. 23 
1,74 


January 1954 


$0. 97 $1. 10 

1.14 

1.18 | ~~ 
$1. 76—- 2.06 |....-- 

1 50 | one 


A pril 1953 


$1 45 | 


$1. 64 
1. 76 | 
1. 66 
$2. 08- 2. 22 | 
1. 58 


November 1953 


$1. 34 $1. 64 
1. 82 
1.79 | 
$2. 05- 2.34 
1.72 | 


December 1953 


$1.48 | $1.72 
1.85 
1. 82 
$2. 06- 2. 32 
1. 68 
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Comparison CPC grades, Classification Act, 1949, as amended, Army-Air Force 
Wage Board rates and occupational wage survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor—Continued 


Date 


( n itl 
New Or La 
Lat ‘ r 
Fir la horer 
Sk } < 
Sk I } 
(y 
New York, N. ¥ 


"FF 





Philad Pa 
I Mane 
Firer laborer 
“K « i hel i 
Skilled mechanics 
(y 

Portlar Oreg 


Fireman-lo borer 


Skilled helper 


Skilled me inics 
(;uard 

St. Lou 1 
Lat r er 





San Francisco-Oaklatr 
Laborer, cleaner 
Fireman-laborer 
Skilled helper 
Skilled mechanics 


Guards 


1 Proposed GS grade 


i 


s denote effective date 


Mit 
UI 
July 8 } 
>I ¢ ¢ 
2) $1 
4 | 1. 32 
6] 1.54 
4 
| 2 
1 1 
3 997 
{ 1 
f 
4 +2 
J 8 ) 
2/ $1.1 
4 1. 32 
f | 4 
4 20) 





4 32 
( 4 
4 1. 32 


» s1 1¢ 
3] 1.207 
4] 1.32 
6 l 4 
4) 1 

J 8, 1951 
) . lf 
1. 227 

a] 1.32 
l i 
4 1. 32 


of wage scales in various 


Army-Air Fore 


Board 


1xi a Mini 


im mum 


3f 2 $1. 25 
457 3 1.30 
5 1. 42 
77 2 1.79 
2 1. 32 
Aug. 28, 1 

36 2 $1 
45 3 1. 59 
5 1. 67 
12 1. 94 
2 1. 32 


36 2 $1. 51 
457 ) 
rR @ 62 
77 12 1. 91 
2 1. 32 
Dec 8, 1 





3¢ 2 $1. 67 
457 3 71 
5 1.79 
77 12 2. 06 
2 32 


36, 2 $1. 53 
457 1. 59 
55 ) 1. 69 
7 12 1. 99 

2 1. 32 


365 2 $1. 65 
457 3 1. 69 
55 1. 7€ 
77 12 2. 04 

2 1. 32 


M 


mum 
$1. 39 
1. 44 
1. 56 
1. 97 
1. 55 
Ss) 71 
85 
2.14 
1 55 
$1. 67 
1.71 
1.80 
2.11 
1. 5f 
3 
$1.85 
1.89 
1. 97 
2. 28 
. . 
$1. 69 
1.75 
1. 87 
2 19 
1. 55 
$1. 83 
1, 87 
1. 94 
2 26 


Occupational Wage 
Survey, Bureau 
Labor Statistics 


| Clean- 

A verage ers, 
wage heavy 
duty 


November 1953 
| 
$0.90 | $1.06 
a7 
1. 44 
$1. 79-2. 00 


1.02 


February 1953 


$1. 30 $1. 51 
1. 69 
1. 57 
$1. 80-2. 13 
1. 51 


$1.32] $1.47 
1.64 
1.77 


$1. 94-2. 21 


September 1953 


$1. 45 $1. 73 
1. 95 
1.85 
$2. 13-2. 29 
1.70 


January 1954 





January 1954 


$1. 61 $1. 86 
2. 00 
1, 92 
$2. 23-2. 40 
1. 66 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Mr. Chairman, may I add that we are opposed to the 
selecting officer being allowed to make a selection from the first 5 on 
the eligible list instead of the first 3. The first 3 will grant them suf- 
ficient latitude to enable them to make selections for their appoint- 
ments, 

Thank you very much. 

The Cyarrman. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to commend Mr. Messer for a very fine presentation. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. What are your objections, Mr. Messer, to the provision 
for five eligibles for selection of appointees ? 

Mr. Messer. Sir, we believe it will give more latitude to the ap- 
pointing officer to play local politics. 

Mr. Davis. That is what you object to? 

Mr. Messer. That is our objection. We believe the first 3 men if 
they have made qualifying grades, and they are the 3 top men on 
the register, that they should be given an opportunity. Why step 
down and take the 5th man, because he knows somebody maybe who 
has called the appointing officer and put in a good word for him? 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Withrow ? 

Mr. Wirnrow. I want to commend Mr. Messer for a very excellent 
atement. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. No questions, Mr. Chairman. But I want to join 
Mr. Withrow in commending Mr. Messer for a very good statement. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crerecia. No questions. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Dowdy, any questions on the statement ? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Reams. 

Mr. Reams. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, of Mr. Messer. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Avexanver. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. No questions. 

The Crarrman. We thank you, Mr. Messer, for your statement. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. There are members of the committee who have 
not been given the opportunity to testify and at this time we will be 
very glad to hear from Mrs. St. George. 


~ 


S 


STATEMENT OF HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
we sIcome this opportunity to come before you again, because I have 
testified on this bill before, to testify in favor of my bill, H. R. 585. 
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For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with this legislation, 
the principal difference between it and most pay-raise bills 1s that it 
introduces the principle of the escalator clause in this legisl: ition. In 
other words, the bill provides for an immediate across- the-board raise 
of $400. Then the escalator clause—which I think everyone is fa- 
miliar with in industry, and this is no diffierent from that clause; it 
has been used in General Motors and other industries—takes effect. 
What it does, in other words, as indicated in the bill, is exactly this— 
and this is from section 2 of the bill on page 2: 

The President is authorized to investigate, through the established 
agencies of the Government, facts relating to the cost of living in the 
United States during each 6 months’ period following June 30, 1! 953, 
and to establish the measure thereof in terms of consumer price index 
tor moderate income families in large cities, or items published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, on a monthly basis, 
which is referred to in the bill as the Basic Consumer Price Index. 

Thereafter, following a 6-month period, there will be an increase at 
the rate of $50 per annum for each officer and employee paid on an 
annual basis for each point that the consumers’ index goes up; 24% 
cents per hour for each hourly or irregular part-time employee ; and 
2.5 percent for each postmaster at an office of the fourth class in 
accordance with the increase or decrease in such average basic con- 
sumer price. 

Now, the important part of the bill, and this is something that has 
been changed from the original draft, is that the rate of compensa- 
tion of each such officer and employee shall not be reduced, under 
this subsection, to a rate which is less than the aggregate rate of 
compensation received by him by reason of the enactment of the 
first section of this act. 

In other words, if we were to pass this bill now and give the across- 
the-board $400 increase, no salary could go below that amount. It 
could go up from there and down to that floor, but it could never be 
ut below that floor without some special act of Congress or some new 
fevislation. 

I have some letters here, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to intro- 
duce in the record, because they bring out what this would have ac- 
complished had this legislation been passed when it was introduced. 

One is from Bev erly Hills, Calif., and I would like to call this one 
sentence to your attention, not the whole letter: 

If you will look back several years you will see that the postal employees’ 
standards of living have taken a sharp drop from what they once were. Back in 
1951, the time of our last adjustment, from all sources of information, we were 
$800 behind the buying power of the 1985-39 period and as you know we received 
$400 leaving us still $400 behind. Now we are again $800 behind. Had your bill 
been enacted, we would have received $675 more than we actually did receive 
and our annual salary would have been increased to the point where we would 
be receiving between $350 to $400 more, which would have taken up that $400 
increase that we dropped behind in the last 2% years. 

I have always felt that in salary adjustments the important thing 
is what you can get with the money you receive. We all know that 
you can starve to ‘death on a pile of goods and therefore it seems to me 
most essential, and I think it is the view of most progressive thinkers 
today, that salaries and wages should be tied to the cost of living. Of 
course some may differ as to what the cost index is, and what index they 

want to use, but, there again, it seems to me, we can all be guided by 
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what we have always had, and when people criticize the cost index, I 
think the answer to that is that we have got to establish a better one. 
In other words, we cannot be guided by anything else at the present 
time. 

Another thing I would like to say at this time, Mr. Chairman, is that 
I think we have been very critical, or some, at least, have been very 
critical of the Fry report. The Fry report, as I understand it, was 
submitted to the House for our approval. That is, we are the deter- 
mining factor on the matters of salaries for Government employees, 
and also for postal employees. a hat they tried to give us was a 
picture that we could work on. I do not agree either with the state- 
ment that very little time was taken on it. I do not think anyone 
knows how much time was taken on it. I think these people are experts 
and I think they went into their work deliberately and in a fairly ex- 
pert manner. Now, from there on out, it is up to us to decide what we 
are going to do with the mater of salaries. I think that had to come 
first, and the criticism that they did not go to the employee groups and 
to others, is perhaps not a point that is too well taken. We are the de- 
termining factor, we in the Congress of the United States, and until 
we decide that we are not the proper body to handle, to undertake this 
kind of work, or this kind of legislation, it is only proper that the 
Postmaster Genera! should bring us his findings and the findings of 
whichever experts, or whatever experts, he chooses to use. After all, 
we told him we wanted the report. Now we have the report and it is 
up to us to determine what we are going to do with it. 

I think we are all agreed that a new classification is absolutely es- 
sential. I have not heard any dissenting voice on that. 

So granting that we accept a new Classification Act, and I think the 
ones submitted are fairly good, I can see no good reason why a bill, 
such as mine, which calls for a $400 flat increase across the board, 
cannot be put in with the Classification Act and let the Classification 
Act take on from there on out. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, this bill was offered as an amendment 
some time back on the floor of the House and I may say it received 

rather startling backing at that time. Very little was done to push 
it and yet it almost got through on a teller vote. At that time I re- 
ceived the following letter which I would like to have go in the record. 
It is an old one but I still treasure it. It says: 

Dear Mrs. St. GrorGe: I want to express sincere thanks to you on behalf of the 
letter carriers for the fine support that you gave us when our pay bill was up for 
consideration. I was very much interested in your proposal to set up an escalator 
clause in the bill. I was pleased that you received such a splendid vote on your 
proposal. Perhaps if we had investigated a little further and did a little work on 
its behalf it would have carried. It has substantial merit, and sometime in the 
future I would like to discuss it with you at length. 

Again many thanks for your fine support. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
JEROME J, KEATING, Secretary. 

That, I think, Mr. Chairman, is all that I care to say on behalf of 
the bill at the present time, except that I still believe in the possibility 
of the escalator clause, and I hope that something of that nature will 
pass in this session of the Congress. 

The Crairman. Without objection, the letters that you requested 
will be inserted with your statement at this time, and we appreciate 
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your very splendid, forthright statement of your views with respect 


to the problem we are discussing. 
Mrs. Str. Grorce. Thank you. 
(The letters referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1951. 


Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. St. Georce: I want to express sincere thanks to you on behalf of 
the letter carriers for the fine support that you gave us when our pay bill was up 
for consideration. I was very much interested in your proposal to set up an 
escalator clause in the bill. I was pleased that you received such a splendid vote 
on your proposal. Perhaps if we had investigated a little further and did a 
little work on its behalf it would have carried. It has substantial merit, and 
sometime in the future I would like to discuss it with you at length. 

Again, many thanks for your fine support. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 
JEROME J. KEATING, Secretary. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Loca No, 1238, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., March 22, 1954. 
KATHARINE St. Georee, Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSLADY: On behalf of our local, I am again writing to you to say 
that we are behind your proposal to adjust postal employee salaries on an auto- 
matic basis geared to the cost of living. We sincerely hope you will again en- 
deavor to have your bill passed by so amending whatever salary legislation is 
proposed for postal employees. 

We feel that as the cost of living is the basis for any increase or decrease in 
our salaries, the most beneficial manner for us to obtain salary adjustments is 
through this method inasmuch as we are denied the main weapon of private in- 
dustry, namely the right to strike. 

If you will look back several years you will see that the postal emplovees’ 
standards of living have taken a sharp drop from what they once were. Back 
in 1951, the time of our last adjustment, from all sources of information we were 
$800 behind the buying power of the 1935-39 period and, as you know, we re- 
ceived $400 leaving us still $400 behind. Now we are again $800 behind. Had 
your bill been enacted, we would have received $675 more than we actually did 
receive and our annual salarv would have been increased to the point where we 
would be receiving between $350 to $400 more which would have taken up that 
$400 increase that we dropped behind in the last 214 years. 

Our local has spent a considerable amount of money and time to point out 
the benefits of your bill and that type of adiustment and our latest effort is to 
ask for a referendum vote of the membership of the Federation. A copy taken 
from the national magazine of the Federation of our referendum is enclosed. 
Time, however, is against us in this undertaking, as the referendum will not 
be made until May of this year and by the time the result is obtained, it may 
well be July. We believe however that our members will respond favorably 
toward it, as we include one of their objections, a base, although we never 
doubted that your original bill contained this and arcued so. To give us added 
support the present recommendation of the Postmaster General wherein those 
who really need the most, get from $10 to $100 annual increase as against much 
greater amounts to those already getting decent wages. has not left a very nice 
taste with the rank and file toward the present system of effecting salary 
adjustments. 

We ask von, then, to help us in our undertaking. if you would, bv not waiting 
for the result of this referendum but taking action while this matter is being 
acted upon now. 

May we just call your attention and that of the committees’, both House and 
Senate, to the amount of time snent by so many in the committee, the House. 
the Senate, and the joint committees just in postal employee salary hearings 
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alone? Time that could be well spent elsewhere, if that particular issue were 
taken care of automatically. 

In closing I would like to inject a thought of my own, further in line with auto- 
matic increases, this time in connection with those who have served their Gov- 
ernment, viz, the retired employees. I believe that some type of automatic ad- 
justment should be written into the retirement law to relieve these people who 
are hard pressed to exist, when the cost of living zooms upward. Don’t you 
believe this should be also? 

I sincerely trust that I have not taken too much of your time with this volume 
and if I have lay it to enthusiasm for my beliefs 

Sincerely, 
LARRY BouLgerR, Secretary. 


NATIONAL REFERENDUM ‘ORDERED 


fHREE PROPOSALS RECEIVED 


A national referendum election will be conducted in May 1954, at which time 
the entire membership will vote upon three separate proposals. Proposal No. 1 
pertains to a change of our legislative program. Proposals Nos. 2 and 3 per- 
tain to changes of the national constitution and bylaws. All three proposals, 
haivng received the required number of supporting petitions, will be submitted 
to a referendum vote in May. 

PROPOSAL NO, 1 


Proposal by Local No, 1238, Beverly Hills, Calif., providing for a change of our 
legislative program 

“Shall the national officers of the National Federation of Post Offices Clerks 
seek congressional legislation, in connection with our salary adjustments, to in- 
clude automatic salary changes, based on the changes of the cost-of-living index? 
The understanding to be, that such legislation will not be sought until the high- 
est monetary increase obtainable in the 83d session of Congress has been attained 
and then this feature is to be added as an amendment, and further, that the 
resultant figure obtained be set as the base, below which, no automatic change 
shall be made—the amount of salary adjustment to be patterned after Repre- 
sentative Katharine St. George’s proposed bill, viz, $50 for each point, or major 
fraction—adjustment to be made quarterly.” 

The foregoing proposal was supported by the following locals: 

Local No. 1500, Bell, Calif. 

Local No. 1238, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Local No. 3534, Mar Vista, Calif. 
Local No. 635, Modesto, Calif. 
Local No. 729, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Local No. 411, Burlington, lowa 
Local No. 2448, New Hampton, Iowa 
Local No. 307, Cheboygan, Mich. 
Local No. 281, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Local No. 297, Sturgis, Mich. 

Lcoal No. 3135, Baudette, Minn. 
Local No. 1188, Cliffside Park, N. J. 
Local No. 2376, Lenoir, N. C. 

The CuHatrmMan. Are there any questions from members on my left? 

Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Creretia. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly 
want to commend Mrs, St. George on her fine presentation. There is 
only one thing that comes to my mind, Mrs. St. George, if you consider 
the escalator clause; that is, what is involved in a determination of the 
different pay schedules and pay levels at this time. I wonder what 
support you would get from the Bureau of the Budget in making the 
computations, because I know I have run into e onsiderable trouble on 
my biweekly pay bill, and the objection was based on the fact that it 
is going to cost money to make the changeover. 
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Mrs. Sr. Grorce. That is true, Mr. Cretella, and I may say that the 
Bureau of the Budget does not favor this bill. But on the other hand, 
I do not think that is the only criteria we can go on. I do not think the 
work involved is too great for them to undertake. 

Mr. Creretia. That is what I told them about my bill too. 

The Cuatmman. Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Judge Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mrs. St. George has presented her statement in such a 
clear and understandable way, that I think I have got her ideas very 
well. There is one thing that I do want to ask her, Mrs. St. George, 
in connection with your statement regarding the combining of your 
bill and the classification bill: Was it your idea that the $400 would be 
across the board from the bottom to the top, and then, in addition to 
that, the raises which the classification bill provides would go to the 
top-grade people also? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes, Judge Davis; and I am glad you asked the 
question, because that would not throw the Classification Act out of 
balance, which I think would be a mistake. And, of course, I am 
not saying that my $400 across the board would go through, because 
I realize there is a very strong feeling that that may be too high an 
amount. I personally do not think so, but I might be wrong. Having 
sat through so many of these hearings, as you have, and havi ing heard 
so many statistics, I am more of the belief that Dr. Johnson was very 
right when he said many hundreds of years ago that there were lies, 
damn lies, and statistics. So I am not quarreling on that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mrs. St. George, your thinking on this bill is very 
much in the order of what mine was in 1951, and I want to commend 
you on thinking that it is the thing to do. I want to ask you one 
question, however. Do you think we should have a complete reclassi- 
fication of both postal employees and Federal employees that would 
adjust the salaries up to the specific rates of pay they should be receiv- 
ing at the present time, and then pass your provision for the increase ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Oh, yes; I would want to do that, Mr. Lesinski. 
Of course, that is more or less what this bill calls for, because it first 
establishes a flat across-the-board rate, and then it goes to the escala- 
tion. It seems to me that it would be equally possible to apply that 
to the reclassification ; therefore, establish first the base. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Yes. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And if we feel it is necessary, then go on from 
there with the reclassification, which I think is equally necessary. 

Mr. Lesrysxt. That is primarily why I asked the question. I think 
it was a very good proposal. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cotz. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downy. I yield to Mr. Cole, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Very well; Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Corx. I want to compliment the gentlewoman on her compre- 
hensive statement. There is one thing that bothers me; the Classifica- 
tion Act does not go into effect until 180 days after enactment. Now, 
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your $400 across-the-board increase would be effective as of the date 
the bill was enacted ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Core. And in the reclassification, will the amount of increase 
provided be graduated upward, or do you think that should be done? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Yes; it should be done. 

Mr. Cotx. In the lower brackets? 

Mrs. Sv. Grorer. Yes. 

Mr. Coix. Because certainly there are a lot of inequities. 

Mrs. St. Grorcre. You see, in this $400 across the board, Mr. Cole, 
it is proposed to take care of the inequities. And from there on out, 
you could have your reclassification and your escalator clause both go 
into effect simultaneously. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. From some of the questions that I have been asked 
here, I did not so understand, but perhaps I was wrong: Would the 
$400 you propose be in addition to the raise proposed in ‘the reclassifi- 
cation bill? 

Mrs. St. Grorcre. Yes, it would. It would go into effect first, how- 
ever, Mr. Dowdy, because, as Mr. Cole pointed out, the reclassifica- 
tion would not take effect until 180 days after enactment. This is for 
immediate enactment. 

Mr. Dowpy. I see. 

Mrs. Str. George. This would go into effect first. 

Mr. Downy. This would mes in, instead of the $400 increase across 
the board, in addition to the $400 across the board increase, there would 
be another increase to raise that up to $800 and above? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. And some of them $1,200. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes. 

Mr. Coiz. As I understand it, what Mrs. St. George proposes is 
perhaps to bridge the gap until such time as the Reclassification Act 
goes into effect, but there is a lot of work to be done on the reclassifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Downy. I understand. What I was trying to get at is, what 
would be the possible rates made by this bill ? 

Mrs. St. Grorce. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. Would it run up as high as $1,200? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. You do not consider placing the raise in, and let that 
be the amount of the raise? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. No, I did not. This bill, of course, naturally has 
nothing to do with the Reclassification Act, as we understand it. 

Mr. Downy. I understand. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. It is a separate thing which I would like to see go 
through first, but what I meant to say in my statement was—and what 
1 want to make clear—that I am very much in favor of the Reclassifi- 
cation Act. I think that is essential. I think it is needed very badly 
and I think, of the two, it is probably the more important, but I would 
like to see this bill go through first. 
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Mr. Coiz. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Core. Of course, I think you would agree—at least, it is as- 
sumed that there is some work to be done on the Reclassification Act. 
For instance, it does not include rural mail carriers and it does not 
include fourth-class postmasters. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Definitely. 

Mr. Cox. That is something we are going to have to work on. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. And of course that will take time as we all know. 

Mr. Cote. Thi: ink you. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. This will bridge over the gap. 

The CHamrMANn. “Any further questions ? 

Mr. Dowpy. The further questions that I had on your escalator 
clause—and I am merely asking for information—I rather think it 
might be a good thing to have, but if an escalator clause is good, if 
the cost of living falls off 25 percent, why should it not go down as 
well as up? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. It can go down to the floor but this floor we will 
establish by this $400 across-the-board increase can never be gone 
through. In other words, you cannot go downstairs any lower. 

Mr. Dowpy. We all hope our standard of living will remain the 
same, but if we establish a floor and things fall off and you can buy 
a lot more with the same money, why should it not work down as well 
as up‘ 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. If it becomes as flagrant a thing as that—and I 
do not ing lieve it will—of course the Congress can always bring in 
new legislation and change that and establish a different floor or : 
different ceiling. 

Mr. Downy. We have been going on the upward basis on the ground 
Congress can change it. Why can it not work in both directions? I 
am asking for information. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I see no reason why we can anticipate that it 
would ever be necessary to go below that floor. To quote a very dis- 
tinguished Senator who made the remark yesterday, Senator Mon- 
roney, he said he did not see any sign of a recession as long as every- 
body was traveling in the pullman seats. I think we have every 
reason to look forward to prosperity. I may tell the gentleman I am 
a great optimist. 

Mr. Downy. I am too. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. And I therefor feel it is a safe thing to say it will 
not go below this floor. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Alexander? 

Mr. ALExanper. No questions. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I think you have done a very fine job of presenting your 
legislation and I think it has much merit. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that it would be well for the committee to have an opportunity to 
question rather closely representatives of industry and of labor groups 
where the escalator clause has been in effect and to gain from them the 
benefit of their experience in the operation of such a plan. I certainly 
agree with you that in any such proposal there should not be a drop be- 
low a floor, because people employed as wage earners usually have 
rather heavy fixed costs and they cannot always adjust to a downward 
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trend, and usually the Government has a way of catching up with 
them if the slide is abrupt and deep. 

Mrs. Sr. Groree. It is difficult to adjust to a downward trend. I 
know because I have had to do it. 

Mr. Moss. I am rather interested in the statements regarding re 
classification as they have been presented to us because I have tried to 
give considerable study to the problem, and in my opinion I can find 
nothing in the proposal before us which is a reclassification bill. I 
find rather a proposal to delegate from this committee, from the Con 
gress, to a department the authority for reclassification. From our 
action there would be a virtual elimination of reclassification law 
and a delegation of authority. Do you think that is too harsh an 
interpretation of the legislation ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am not inclined to agree with you, but I think 
the longer we have these hearings year after year—I do not mean the 
length of these particular hearings, but year after year—I think the 
more people become impatient with the working of Congress. 
Whether they are executives in Government or in private business, I 
think you constantly hear the thought expressed that the Congress is 
too slow. In other words, we always come in, as I have said about 
this particular legislation, with too little too late, and I think for that 
reason possibly there is a trend to take these matters out of the hands 
of the Congress. I do not feel, however, that that has yet occurred, 
and I think it is up to us in Congress to prove we are quite able to 
take care of these matters whether reclassification or pay increases. 

Mr. Moss. Does not the slowness of Congress in reaching a con- 
clusion compare with any field ? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcr. I think that is true, but I think we have already 
abdicated many of our powers. 

The Cuatmrman. Thank you again, Mrs. St. George. 

We have with us a Member of the House, a former member of this 
committee, Mr. George P. Miller of California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE P. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Mixxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and colleagues. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate your kindness in letting me testify now. 
I am presently sitting on a subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that is dealing with a very vexatious. problem. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 

On March 1 of this year this committee was good enough to allow 
me to present some of my views on legislation designed to raise the 
salaries of post office employees. At that time I said in my opening 
statement, and I quote: 

The salaries of Government employees, including post office workers, have 
continuously lagged behind the cost of living as determined by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor. 

I reiterate it again. 

I respectfully urge quick and favorable action on legislation to fill 
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or at least materially shorten the gap between the cost of living today 
and the salaries paid to our classified civil-service employees. We in 
Congress are guilty of a moral breach in that we allow this gap to 
exist. I was very much interested in what the gentlewoman from New 
York, Mrs. St. George, just had to say about | coming back here year 
after year wrestling with this problem. People begin to build up 
contempt and distrust of C ongress. It is our responsibility and to 
my way of thinking we have continually dodged that responsibility ; 
we have not met it head on; we have not met it expeditiously. We 
have gone along with a $400 across-the-board increase which tended 
to distort the good work done on the Classification Act. We should 
accept our responsibility and pass a decent and adequate pay bill. 
This committee has always accepted its full responsibility in other 
Congresses. We will always have the situation Mrs, St. George 
described until we act. 

Why good people stay in Government is a mystery tome. We un- 
derpay them, we harass them, we humiliate them, and we are forever 
holding them up to ridicule. We talk about the parasites in Govern- 
ment, the clock-watchers and what not. You know and I know that 
the percentage of such people in Government is small compared to the 
percentage of them in private industry. I have worked in both pri- 
vate industry and Government and know whereof I speak. I never 
worked harder than I have in administrative positions in the State and 
Federal Government. Some people and some newspapers hold Mem- 
bers of Congress up to the same ridicule. They say “You have noth- 
ing to do. You have an easy job. Why don’t you do something to 
earn your salary?” Yet I do not know a man on this committee or a 
man in Congress who is not burdened, nay overburdened with the 
official duties yet he is called on to do a multiplicity of things that are 
only distantly related to his major job. I think that goes ‘for public 
employees, too. 

I know that our wage-board employees do a job comparable to any 
job that is done in private industry. I have in mind the naval air sta- 
tion at Alameda where they do maintenance of airplanes for the naval 
air arm in the Pacific. While the skilled mechanics are blue-collar 
workers it is the classified workers who lead, direct, and spark their 
activities. Private companies send observers to study the methods used 
at NAS, Alameda. They cannot do it cheaper or better than the Gov- 
ernment is doing it. We do not have to make excuses for the ability, 
loyalty, or capacity to work of our public employees. 

This committee deals with the Post Office Department. Do you 
think that the Railway Express Agency does a better job in delivering 
packages than the Post Office Department, or does it any cheaper # 
Both of them come under the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Both of them have their rates set by it. I am not criti- 
cizing the people in the Railway Express Agency, but I do know that 
our people do as good a job and do it as efficiently. 

In the years that I have been here we have periodically gone into 
this matter of pay raises. We have adopted the expediency of the 
across-the-board raise, the cost-of-living raise, and one time we passed 
a bill with percentage raises which distorted the whole salary structure 
of the Classification Act. 

As a member of this committee I was invited, as you all have been, 
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to management association meetings where you heard personnel people 
who were seriously studying the problems of employment in Govern- 
ment trying to find the answers to them. The thing that always 
emerged was that what we need in Government to make it function 
smoothly was “managerial ability.’ We do nothing to encourage 
managerial ability when we keep lowering the ceiling and the median 
wage “rate. Every study that is made shows that the lower w: ge 
brackets compare favorably or are a little higher than like wages in 
private industry, but when we get up in the managerial field private 
industry far outstrips Government. 

So that I plead to you, first, that we do need an increase for our 
employees and need it now, and second, we need to reestablish the 
differentials that are so essential in a properly balanced classification 
act. 

We come before this committee year after year and talk about the 
cost of living. The American standard of living is continually ad- 
vancing, and I am sure none of us want to see it ‘stopped. We want 
to see it raised. We must take the continuously advancing standard 
of living into account when we fix salaries. No one wants Govern- 
ment workers to go back to the horse and buggy days. 

I have rambled a bit because I have not had a chance to prepare 
a formal statement. I am very sorry. But I did want to come here 
and tell you my thoughts on this most important subject. 

Thank you again for giving me the opportunity to do so. 

The CuarrmMan. We appreciate your coming here, and if you wish 
to revise and extend your remarks you may do that. 

Mr. Mitxer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions? 

Mrs. Str. Grorce. I just want to tell our colleague we are happy 
to see him back here and he certainly talks like an expert. I have 
heard him many times. 

Mr. Miuier. The happiest days that I have spent as a Member of 
Congress have been with you on this committee. 

Mr. Wirnmrow. I join Mrs. St. George in her statement. 

Mr. Cote. I just want to say that I am glad to see our colleague. 
I served in the 79th and 80th Congresses with him on this committee. 

The Carman, Mr. Cretella? 

Mr. Crereitia. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Broyhill? 

Mr. Broyum.. No questions. 

The Cnarmman. Mr. Reams? 

Mr. Reams. I want to thank our colleague for coming back and 
speaking to us. He was an inspiration to me when I sat with him on 
this committee and I am glad to have him back. 

The Cuarrman. I should call on the gentleman from California. 
Mr. Moss. I have the privilege of not ‘only being a neighboring col- 
league from California but I am an old friend of George Miller’s and 
his successor on this committee. His remarks I think illustrate the 
very progressive position of the State of California in dealing with 

Federal employees. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Dowdy? 

Mr. Downy. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski? 
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Mr. Lestnsxt. I have the greatest respect for Mr. Miller. I think 
he expressed himself very well. 

Mr. Crereiia. So that we may have unanimity on this subject, may 
I also join 1 in the statements that have been made here. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lesinski is recognized. Let the record show 
Mr. Lesinski is one of the distinguished members of our committee. 
He has given this matter a lot of study. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Lesinskt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
should like to first of all call your attention to a study that was pro- 
posed by the Senate and made by a Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries. In this study it shows where district judges 
received $10,000 a year in 1939 and recommends that their salaries be 
increased to $27,500. This has never been brought out before in this 
committee as far as I know, and I think it should be considered. 
The reasons I point this out, there are two reasons: 

First, it shows justification for increases to all Federal and postal 
employees. 

Second, it shows that due to congressional salaries being what they 
are, it ties the hands of the department heads in establishing proper 
salaries, and we have to consider that some time in the near future 
otherwise the Federal salaries will always be distorted. 

I will not read my prepared statement. I would like to put it in the 
record following my oral presentation if the chairman will allow. 

I have here a chart showing a comparison of increases in wages 
given to employees of General Motors and those given to postal em- 
ployees from 1948 to 1951. The employees of General Motors have 
received salary increases in that period totaling $1,804.40 as com- 
pared to $970 received by postal employees. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection all the statements and material 
attached to your statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Then I have an announcement of the Wayne County Civil Service 
Commission, Detroit, Mich., for custodial worker 1, and the beginning 
salary is $3,384 up to $3,564 per annum in comparison with Federal 
employees i in the same category who have a $2,420 starting grade un- 
der the Classification Act. That isa qikiwend ‘e of $964 annually, and 

if you want to compare the mail handler who receives a starting salary 
of $2,870, that would be a $514 differential. 

I also have an announcement of the W ayne County Civil Service 
Commission of Detroit, Mich., for laborer 1 showing a starting salary 
of $3,775 a year, and in the Government that would be a differential 
of $805 and in the Post Office Department $1,223 a year. 

I would also like to read the qualifications requited by the Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission for a laborer 1, if the committee 
will allow me. The qualifications are these. He dun be a male citi- 
zen of the United States; he must be a resident of Wayne County, 
Mich.; he must have 5 years of county residence; and he must have 
passed his 18th birthday. 
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I do not want to put this in the record because it is too long, 
but here is a list of the qualifications required by the Federal Govern- 
ment. If you will compare the qualification requirements for a laborer 
or custodial worker in Detroit with the qualifications required for 
a substitute clerk or carrier or anybody in the Federal Government 
or one who does a comparable job, you would find that in the Federal 
Government a written test is called for, and you have to practically 
have a college education whereas anybody can qualify for a similar 
position in Wayne County, Mich., if he can read and write. 

I think the committee should give immediate consideration to a 
salary increase and should forget putting it off 6 months or more. 
I do not like an across-the-board increase and I think an $800 average 
is 1n line. 

[ also recommend that this committee set up a subcommittee to 
study the Reclassification Act in conjunction with employee repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the respective departments for the 
purpose of determining where and how far we should go. 

Regarding H. R. 7848, which Mr. Messer has mentioned previously, 
that has come out of a study of the hearing that we had in Detroit, 
Mr. Chairman, and I think it should be considered in connection with 
the Reclassification Act. 

In regard to the escalator clause mentioned by Mrs. St. George, 
I believe I put the first bill in on that and I think it should be con- 
sidered in conjunction with the present legislation so that these 
people will not have to come back to us every year asking for addi- 
tional salaries. That was my original idea when I first came here in 
1951 and I am in accord with Mrs. St. George on that, but we should 
first see that the salaries are properly adjusted. 

The question has been asked how many people I represent. I = 
resent over half a million people. I am proud to have one of the 
biggest districts in Michigan and I enjoy my membership on this 
committee. 

Are there any questions? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Lesinski. Are there any questions 
on the right ? 

Are = ‘re any questions on the left? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorar. Just one question. Of course, there is a big dis- 
crepane: y, aS you have pointed out, between the wages of General 
Motors and the wages of Government employees, but “do you not on 
the other hand think there is more security in Government employ- 
ment than in employment in industry ? 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I recognize that fact. 

Mrs. Str. George. You know a great deal about both and I am asking 
that question. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. I recognize that and that is the only reason why you 
have people staying with the Federal Government. But when you 
have only 20 percent of the Federal employees with 10 years or more, 
something is wrong. The reason they are there is because they feel 
they have been with the Government that long and they are staying 
on for their pension. Otherwise you would have very few people in 
the Government who are worthwhile. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Lesinski. 

(The following material was submitted by Mr. Lesinski :) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my biggest concern is the rapid 
deterioration of morale in the Post Office Department and other Government 
agencies ; also as to what the present salaries of Federal employees will do to the 
future of our country and respective agencies. In order to have efficiency, you 
must have trained personnel. They are rapidly leaving all segments of our 
Federal payroll. 

The only reason we have been able to operate at all, such as the Post Office 
Department, is due solely to those that have put in years with the Government 
and are ready to retire and do not want to lose their retirement for they are too 
old to take up new work. 

Now what is going to happen when these career employees retire? We have 
very few up and coming personnel who willingly submit themselves to the rigors 
of the additional burden with practically no increase in salaries. We have up 
and coming men who would like to work for the Federal Government, but after 
a few weeks or months go to greener pastures. They only remain long enough 
until they find something better. 

How can you operate an efficient post office when out of about 6,000 postal 
employees 1,800 quit in 1953. New recriuts do come in but they only work a 
few weeks and then resign. This costs time and money and cuts down on effi- 
ciency because it ties up trained personnel for the purpose of training others. 

Of 10,000 persons applying for clerk jobs, only 300 passed the examination. 
Why? Because the Department is getting only transients and persons that are 
only unemployed temporarily. Young men today are not interested in career 
service when they have to starve to achieve this noble goal. 

We would like efficiency. How, when 83 percent of postal families have outside 
incomes? Members, put yourself in the position of working 8 hours in a factory 
and then working 8 hours sorting or carrying mail or clerking in the post office. 
This is not inducive to efficiency. 

We all believe that the Government employee as any other American worker 
should possess a home of his own. The FHA will not issue mortgages to em- 
ployees making less than $4,000. This means that many of our Korean veterans 
are not given this opportunity if they work for the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we have heard ample testi- 
mony to substantiate a sizable increase for postal employees. I personally never 
did, and less so now, like across-the-board salary increases. The past across- 
the-board increases have made the present postal classification all out of pro- 
portion. 

As to the rest of the Federal employees, Mr. Young has proposed an increase in 
some categories. These proposed increases are predicated on congressional 
salaries. He admitted that he would revise the proposed increases upward if 
congressional salaries were raised. This is a direct admission of the lack of a 
decent pay structure so as to entice recruitment and to keep trained and efficient 
personnel. 

As to the argument that salaries cannot be increased due to the debt limita- 
tion, this does not seem to be sound reasoning. True, we do not want to increase 
the Federal deficit and should do all we can to bring it down, but Federal pay- 
rolls are not responsible for the deficit. Our military expenditures are. 

When we use the national debt limit as an excuse not to increase salaries, we’re 
destroying two things: The agencies that make up the Federal Government, and 
the faith of the American people in our Government by forcing these agencies 
to hire people unqualified for the position with the Government. 

I would like to at this point put into the record a comparison of increases in 
wages given to the postal employees and those of General Motors for 1948 until 
the end of 1952. 
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Standard of living quarterly salary increase in the operation of GM wage 
agreement since May 1948 and value of gains 


[Figures are based assuming 520 hours of work in each quarter. Base rates effective May 29 of each year) 





n Increase Due to 

Allowance effective during Cost of . on Due to ies 

quarter beginning on or living en eno eter — base rate Total 

‘ ee | alla ce rate Ove increast il 1g ~reasa | increase 

after allowat Mav 1948 eee increase 

Cents Cents Cents 
May 19, 1948... 5 6 11 $26. 00 $31. 20 $57. 20 
Sept. 1, 1948... ~ é 14 41.60 31. 20 
Dec 1, 1948 8 f 14 41.60 31. 20 
Mar. 1, 1949 6 6 12 31. 20 31. 20 
June 1, 1949 5 9 14 26. 00 46. 80 
Sept. 1, 1949... 5 9 14 26. 00 46. 80 
Dec. 1, 1949 = 5 9 14 26. 00 46. 80 
Mar. 1, 1950 ae 9 2 15. 60 46. 80 
June 1, 1950........... ; 13 16 15, 60 67. 60 
Sept. 1, 1950 g 13 21 41. 60 67. 60 
Dec. 1, 1950 1] 13 24 57. 20 67. 60 
Mar. 1, 1951 16 13 29 83. 20 67. 60 
June 1, 1951 19 17 36 98. 80 88. 40 
Sept. 1, 1951 20 17 37 104. 00 88. 40 
Dec, 1, 1951 21 17 38 109. 20 88. 40 
Mar, 1, 1952 24 17 41 124. 80 88. 40 
TON sc imttinains ; al 868. 40 936. 00 l, 
| 
Corresponding postal salary increases in the same period 
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These figures show a difference of $834.40 that the automotive workers received 
over the postal workers in the same period. 

If the committee will allow me, I would like to also insert in the record com- 
parisons between the Wayne County civil-service pay grades in Michigan and 
the respective Federal rates. 


THE WAYNE County Crivit Service COMMISSION 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Announces an examination for 
CUSTODIAL WoRKER I 
(Open to men only) 


ay range—$3,384 to $3,564 a year (40-hour week) 


This examination is being reannounced for the purpose of amending the pay 
rate. 
Last date to file applications: Applications may be filed until further notice. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Applicants must meet the following requirements: 

(1) Must be men. 

(2) Must be citizens of the United States at the time of application. 

(3) Must have lived in Wayne County, Mich., for 3 years immediately preced- 
ing the last date for filing applications. 

(4) Must have passed their 35th birthday but not have passed their 51st birth- 
day as of the last date for filing applications. 

(5) Must be free from disabling disease and defect at the time of appointment. 

(6) Must have had 1 year of paid experience in work consisting primarily 
of mopping, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, and related duties. 

(7) Must be able to read and write the English language. 
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DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


Custodial workers I keep public buildings, grounds, and equipment clean and 
orderly by sweeping, scrubbing, or by other means. They empty wastebaskets, 
sweep, mop, dust furniture, wax floors, wash windows, clean restrooms, dust 
books and bookcases, and in some cases clean furnaces. In caring for public 
grounds, they pick up paper and rubbish on lawns and parks, sweep sidewalks, 
cut and water grass, and perform related work as required. 

Positions in this class are located at Wayne County General Hospital and In- 
firmary (Eloise) and at other places in the county, as well as in Detroit. 


rYPES OF TESTS 


Interview, 60 percent; experience and training, 40 percent. 

Candidates must pass the interview in order to be placed on the eligible list. 

Purpose.—The purpose of this examination is to establish an eligible list to fill 
present and future vacancies. 

This list will supersede the current eligible list. Eligibles on the existing 
list must pass this examination if they wish to be certified. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Pay rate.—Appointments will be made at the minimum rate with automatic 
annual increases until the maximum is reached. A deduction is made for retire- 
ment savings. Employees earn 1 day of annual leave and 1 day of sick leave a 
month to be used in accordance with the rules of the commission. 

How to apply.—Application must be made on an official application form 
(CS 210) which may be obtained at the office of the commission. The applica- 
tion will be used both for determining eligibility for admission to the examina- 
tion and as one basis for rating experience and training. Applicants will be noti- 
fied by mail of the time and place of the examination. 

A medical examination, character investigation, and/or fingerprinting will 
also be required. Appointees must satisfactorily complete a 6 months’ proba- 
tionary period before the appointment will be considered permanent. 

Honorably discharged war veterans who receive passing grades on examina- 
tions have 10 points added to their final earned examination scores, and those 
who have a service-connected disability have 15 points added to their scores, 

Applicant’s height and weight must be within the standards established by the 
civil service commission. Weight must be in proportion to height and build. 
A table of heights and weights is available for inspection in the office of the 


commission. 


THE WAYNE CoUNTY CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Announces an examination for 
LABORER I 
Pay rate—$3,775 a year; $1.81% per hour (40-hour week) 


This examination is being reannounced for the purpose of amending the pay 
rate. 

How to apply.—Application may be made for this examination until further 
notice at the following times and places: 

Applications will be issued and examinations will be given at the Wayne yard 
of the Wayne County Road Commission, located on Michigan Avenue at Howe 
Road in the village of Wayne, Mich., each Thursday morning between the hours 
of 8 and 10 a. m. 

Applications will be issued and examinations will be given at the Merriman 
yard of the Wayne County Road Commission, located at 7651 Merriman Road, 
between Warren Avenue and Ann Arbor Trail, each Tuesday morning between 
the hours of 8 and 10 a. m. 

Applications will be accepted until a sufficient number of qualified persons have 
been examined to meet the immediate need for laborers I in the county service. 
When the needs of the service require, the above schedule may be supplemented 
hy additional examinations at the discretion of the examiner. 
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QUALIFICATIONS 


At the time of application applicants must 
1. Be male citizens of the United States; 
2. Be residents of Wayne County, Mich. ; 
3. Have 5 years of county residence; 
4. Have passed their 18th birthday, but not have passed their 41st birthday. 


Applicants must be in vigorous physical condition and be free from disabling 
disease and defect at the time of appointment. 


DESCRIPTION OF WORK 


This is manual labor requiring physical strength and endurance. Employees 
are closely supervised on all except very routine work. Laborers I perform a 
wide variety of tasks, such as cleaning catch basins, cutting weeds and brush, 
unloading construction materials, wheeling concrete carriers, issuing tools, oper- 
ating a small boiler, and other manual work as required. 

Most positions are located in the western part of Wayne County on road con- 
struction sites and park maintenance projects outside of the city of Detroit. 
There are very few positions in the city of Detroit. Public transportation is not 
available to many work locations. 

The eligible list resulting from this examination will be used only for filling 
full-time year-round laborer I positions. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


Interview, 100 percent, to evaluate general qualifications for employment as a 
laborer I. 

Candidates must pass the interview in order to be placed on the eligible list. 

Purpose.—This list will supersede the current eligible list. Eligibles on the 
existing list must pass this examination if they wish to be certified. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Pay rate.—Appointments will be made at the minimum rate with automatic 
annual increases until the maximum is reached. A deduction is made for retire- 
ment savings. Employees earn 1 day of annual leave and 1 day of sick leave a 
month to be used in accordance with the rules of the commission. 

A medical examination, character investigation, and/or fingerprinting will 
also be required. Appointees must satisfactorily complete a 6 months’ proba- 
tionary period before the appointment will be considered permanent. 

Applicants’ height and weight must be within the standards established by 
the Civil Service Commission. Weight must be in proportion to height and 
build. A table of heights and weights is available for inspection in the office 
of the commission. 


You will notice that the pay schedule for custodial workers is $3,384 to $3,564. 
Under the Classification Act it is $2,420 to $2,840, and in the post office it is 
$2,870 to $3,270. This shows a difference of $864 and $514, respectively. 

For a laborer in Wayne County, which is $3,775 a year starting, you have a 
relative comparison in mail handlers that get $2,970 to $3,470. In the CPC 
grade 3, you start at $2,552 to $3,082. The difference of $805 and $1,223, respec- 
tively. Now, do the members of the committee see why it is difficult to hire 
people in the Federal Government? 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that the committee immediately set up 
a subcommittee jointly with the Department and the postal representatives to 
report back to the full committee a complete and equitable postal reclassification 
bill. 

This will take time and I sincerely hope that at this time that credence will be 
given to the present bill which the Postmaster General has offered only as 
justification of need for reclassification. 

If the committee believes wholeheartedly as I do, that you only get what you 
pay for, then for God's sake let us raise the salaries of all Federal employees to 
decent level, allow fair ingrade adjustments, and allow once again an employee 
of the Federal Government to raise his head and say, “I work for Uncle Sam.” 


The Cuatmrman. We will now hear from Mr. Moss, also a member 
of this committee who has spent considerable time and effort on the 
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problem we have before us. We shall be glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Moss, and if you desire to revise and exend your remarks you have 
that permission. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. MOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Moss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will avail myself of that 
opportunity because I had not planned to appear today, but in order 
not to hold up the work of the committee I will briefly deal with some 
of the problems which I think we as a committee should consider in 
the two bills we now have be ei us as the administration recommenda- 
tions for reclassification and salary adjustment. 

The CHatmrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Moss. I will address myself first to the bill by the chairman 
of our committee, H. R. 8648. I think in discussing that bill we 
should consider it as the recommendation put forth after the study 
which has been referred to in varying degrees of favor as the Fry 
report. I would like to discuss some of the things that to me seem 
fundamental weaknesses in the consideration of this legislation. 

First, we have had before the committee since the 16th of February 
an endless array of rather interesting statistical data but the com- 
mittee itself has never, to my knowledge, taken the time to establish 
standards for use by the committee in considering salary legislation. 
I think the establishment of some definite standards which can be 
referred to year after year is essential to any sound salary-setting pro- 
cedure. I think that in most public jurisdictions, and certainly in 
industry, there are clearly defined standards which are referred to, 
which are consulted, before a determination as to salary policy is 
finally made. 

We have not had that. We do not have it in the Fry report. We 
have had little of it in the reams of testimony we have heard during 
the period in excess of 2 months that we have sat as a committee on 
this subject. 

The proposal finally presented is not a reclassification act. At 
best it can be referred to as a grant of authority for reclassification to 
a department of government, in my opinion an unprecedented dele- 
gation of authority because it does not give the Civil Service Com- 
mission the normal authority of review and the normal right to inject 
itself into reclassification and ultimately in the handling of appeals. 
It does not tie down to clear standards the matter of job right or right 
in classification. It creates a very flexible instrument for manage- 
ment, but many years ago in government, not only Federal but State 
and local as well, it was recognized that public employment did not 
lend itself to the same flexibility for management that private busi- 
ness did. 

The enactment of civil-service systems was evidence of the feeling 
that you had to have definite safeguards built to prevent the encroach- 
ment of politics into the field of public employment. It was felt by 
doing that you would encourage a career service. In order to get a 
career service you many times substitute job rights for a higher sal- 
ary. Here we propose to reverse that procedure and I think it is so 
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fundamental it should not be undertaken without a full understanding 
of what it is proposed to do. 

I think we should not, recognizing that time is running out in this 
session of Congress, enact any across-the-board salary increase. I 
want to make it clear that in my experience in dealing with the Civil 
Service Commission I am unalterably opposed to an across-the-board 
increase unless that should become a necessary expedient. But I 
think we have the opportunity to do what should have been done many 
years ago, and that is to set standards for the evaluation of public 
service, whether it be postal or in the classified service. 

It would be my recommendation that we create a joint committee 
of the House and Senate; that we give that committee a special staff 
of highly qualified technicians to assist in arriving at standards and 
in studying a reclassification; that we create an advisory board of 
representatives of industry and representatives of the employees 
themselves, because most enlightened per rsonnel practices, whether in 
government or private industry, recognize that the employees should 
be consulted in matters of salaries and general policies of personnel 
management. 

If we do that, I feel we can then come back and write a proper and 
a very desirable Reclassification Act and that we will then have the 
standards to deal with the problem as it comes before us from year to 
year without the need of extensive hearings; without the acrimonious 
discussion which has gone on here in the past 2 months. 

Now, we come to the question of the adjustment of salaries for the 
classified service, and we run into a problem which is always with the 
Government regardless of the level of government, the artificial com- 
pression of a large number of job classifications. within an area of 
salary ranges far too low. Assuming that the honor of service is 
frequently sufficient, we do not pay adequate salaries at the top and 
yet we try to maintain proper relationships within those compressed 
limits and as a result there are always complaints. There are com- 
plaints that the lower people receive too much in relation to others. 
I think we should increase the upper level salaries and should real- 
istically increase the lower level salaries. I could never vote for 
H. R. 8093 because, in my opinion, it does not give proper recognition 
to the lower grade employees, and I do not think it provides proper 
salaries for those who do the work. We should determine whether 
the Government is to be an enlightened employer and lead the way in 
its relations with its employees. 

As to average salaries, it is my opinion that we should be at the 
upper end of any average. We should select, if necessary, some of the 
areas of heavy concentration of Federal employees and take averages 
there rather than overall averages that always tend to bring down the 
final results. When we do that I think we can then say that we have 
done a responsible job of setting salaries, but I do not believe that 
with the legislation presently before us, if we enact it, that we will have 
done the responsible job we should do. I think it is time for us to 
provide the committee with better tools and better standards with 
which to work. 

Mr. Chairman, I will avail myself of the opportunity to revise these 
remarks and to include a little additional information that I had been 
planning to use. 
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If there are questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

The CHarrman. We appreciate your statements. Are there any 
questions on my left? 

Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Corserr. Very briefly, as you have studied this bill, do you be- 
lieve it is possible by amendment, within the framework of it, to bring 
about a bill that would be satisfactory to your point of view ¢ 

Mr. Moss. I do not. I can give you two reasons for it. First, I 
think it attacks a fundamental of civil service. It gives to the employ- 
ing authority complete authority over classification, over allocation of 
salary schedules, and over appeals. I think it is the fundamental 
premise that I cannot accept as being sound. 

Mr. Corzerr. I tend to agree with the gentleman that there is a 
pattern running through the whole thing and if you readjust one 
portion of it you have to readjust all other portions. However, I have 
entertained some hope for a long time that in the interest of expediting 
legislation it might be possible to work within the vehicle before us. 
But your notion is that that is impossible ? 

Mr. Moss. Speaking only for myself, it is my opinion that I would 
be violating my own principles as they apply to a civil-service system. 
I think there are methods for strengthening the Federal civil service 
and for perfecting within the Civil Service Commission the machinery 
for doing a better job of management of Federal employees. 

Mr. Cornett. The gentleman and I are not in disagreement. It is 
just a matter of the time element. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you again, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you. 

The Cratrman.-A distinguished Member of the House has just 
entered and would like to testify under the 1-minute rule. 

Mr. Rivers. One minute is all I want. 

The Cnatrman. We have our colleague, Mr. Rivers, of the great 
State of South Carolina. You may proceed, Mr. Rivers. 


STATEMENT OF HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I am very privileged to have this 1 
minute. 

I have been on a military committee 14 years and am familiar with 
the problems of the military as well as other classified employees, and 
what I want to get over to the committee this morning, with the in- 
dulgence you have accorded me, is that we have to reestablish a differ- 
ential for the military employees and catch up with the cost of living. 

My town, Charleston, is a Government town. We have a lot of 
Government employees living there. I want to go on record this 
morning as being in favor of the objective of your bill and that of Mr. 
Withrow. Time is running short and I want to put myself on the 
sine of these people in asking that their differential be adjusted. And 

n appearing for them it cannot be construed as political, because I 
am reelected without opposition. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Yesterday Mr. Prince was testifying and it was requested that he 
come back to answer a few questions. Mr. Dowdy has the floor. 
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STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could supply one bit of 
information for the record before the questioning starts in relation to 
a matter I was asked about by Mr. Lesinski. 

The Cuatrman. You want to read another statement ? 

Mr. Prince. No, just supply one piece of information. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Lesinski, toward the end of my testimony yester- 
day, made a statement that he understood a charge of 25 cents per 
passenger was made at Seattle to cover the cost of customs inspection 
made by the railroads. At that time I said I was not sure, but I had 
never heard of such a charge being made. 

I checked on that yesterday afternoon and I find that Mr. Lesinski’s 
information is not correct in that regard. There is no charge made 
at Seattle for that service. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, at this point in the record if you will 
permit me I shall put in the information I have as to what degree and 
why it is charged. 

The Cuatrman. That permission is granted. 

(The information referrea to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUPPLIED BY HON. JOHN LESINSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Four customs officers who were in the Customs Service at Seattle in the 
early 1920’s and throughout most of the period since then have recently stated 
the following facts under oath: 

“T * * * do hereby certify that sometime during the years 1920, 1921, or 1922, 
while employed as a United States customs inspector at Seattle, Wash., I per- 
sonally observed that the Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Co., operating 
vessels between Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, and Seattle, Wash., via 
Victoria, British Columbia., Canada, did add an extra charge of twenty-five 
(25¢) per person on all fares for passengers arriving at Seattle. 

“T further certify that I personally saw the regular fare tickets sold by the 
same company bearing a printed statement thereon that a charge of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per person had been added to the regular fare to defray the cost 
of the United States customs overtime charges at Seattle, Wash. 

“Although the printed statement of the extra charge was later omitted from 
the tickets, the fare itself was not reduced accordingly * * *” 

The accuracy of the recollection of these men is established beyond question by 
the following contemporaneous statement on the matter, which appears at page 
41 of the printed record of hearings of the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
67th Congress, on 8S. 1504, S. 1774, and S. 2188, on July 7, 1921: 

“The Canadian Pacific Railway operates practically the only service on the 
sound that would be greatly affected by this bill, from Seattle to Vancouver and 
Victoria, British Columbia, these boats being British registry. From June to 
October 1920, inclusive, there was paid in overtime by them $6,382.88. On June 20, 
1920, they increased their fare 25 cents each way, and while they made no 
specific statement as to reasons it was generally understood to be to meet the 
overtime payment on baggage. The charge for meals was also increased 25 
cents. It is certain that they did not at that time increase wages to their own 
employees nor incur any greatly increased operating expenses. 
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From June to October these vessels carried a total of incoming and 


outgoing passengers____-_ aa ‘ Guae sstnGidaidetaaginae ee a ae 
We will allow 10 percent of these as nonpaying bo sehen cet dita dtacenen 14, 399. 00 
Leaving totals of paying passengers____________-__-__-_~- ...... 129, 499. 00 
Making at the increased fare of 25 cents an increased r revenue of._ $32,374. 75 
Total customs overtime paid__.__-- Ti eae a aaa 6, 382. 8! 
Leaving an apparent net increased revenue of____..-...._....-_._. 25, 991. 87 


“This does not take into consideration the further increased revenue from the 
25-cent increase in meals.” 

The foregoing statement of facts indicate that at the time the 25-cents charge 
per passenger for customs service was instituted at Seattle, it provided the com- 
pany a 5 to 1 profit. The statement of facts, when made, was directed spe- 
cifically to S. 4888 in the 67th Congress, which would have relieved the rail- 
road that owns the Seattle-Vancouver, and others, of any liability for reim- 
bursing the Government for customs services outside regular hours. The rail- 
roads appeared at length before the committee in support of the bill. They 
made no attempt at the time to deny the facts stated above. The bill was not 
enacted 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington 25, June 9, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN LE&ESINSKI, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. LESINSKI: Further reference is made to your letter of April 30, 1954, 
requesting certain customs statistics 

Field reports have now been received and summarized to permit the presenta- 
tion of a portion of the data you requested. 

The total amount of reimbursable overtime paid by oceangoing vessels for 
fiscal year 1953 was $3,034,995. Statements detailing by carrier the amount of 
reimbursable overtime paid by rail and air carriers during fiscal year 1953 are 
attached. A listing is also enclosed showing the customs ports and stations at 
which railroads regularly receive customs inspection with an indication as to 
whether the service is performed en route or at the port. 

The data requested covering the number of customs transactions by type of 
carrier are being assembled, and will be forwarded to you as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH KELLY, Commissioner of Customs. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Reimbursable overtime charges paid by rail carriers, fiscal year 19538 


Name of carrier Amount 
Baltimore & Ohio RR-_ Seema aa Soars acreiemerinee trantbared-ie ieee a 
Bangor & Aroostook RR. Co__--_- Geek eepeicete-acioing aaceseremeeediliiedatassteneale meas 41 
Boston & Albany RR. (New York Ce entrs ul) Stee aiccteainnctatties seh Sealand 82 
NI Ts pilierescdminmeaaniicien tite dcikeriaie a 182 
Canadian National Ry. Co se eadadiphiaan tp cial aes licinekoteareee gaara ete 72, 001 
SE I scarce qreinainsnprenmesauganel nguareneein pense ergock-ertibioe: 106, 996 
Central RR. of New Jersey- sa incsdi ieee taunt sicaisasmicedna ansaid Seated ambbanat ieee aie: 43 
Central Vermont Ry., Inc__------ danksap ier psa ldeniatiea cecaaae 25, 902 
Ey a CUNO a see ypereavasini ai in uaceedeiincanti 5, 243 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul RR. Co__---~- ee a8 eee 539 
RLCmO. OCR ROUnING ae ne BE, SO ee ee he 10 
Delaware & Hudson RR___-~- agit thiesetasoreiabl Sodan dct eodeosebhageodanaedces 17, 758 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR. Co__-.--------- ieik dis Soesa oa 7, 830 
mr, DODO Uh SUNCOIO ic NUN cia snsdhlestncesinecren Astana eeepc eee 4, 942 
Duluth, Winnepeg & Pacific Ry ae salsa lalla sacdaehsiccaradiialira tae etdataeat 7, 712 
Erie RR. Co a aiconed a: ss sani siess> a 
Ferrocarril del Pacificio ies. cheeilenieaadiatialig sna teh deibecaapnsieicsicaiiels weil nas dna aa 3, 287 
er eee Wren That Ci ik ec antintinbdbinsenndiieeaecubooas 41, 715 


Great Northern Ry. Co ioe sabia anncceenintliliens ce mrbiigiien itticentting edly 25, 312 


oe EE tc 


MONI ait Kel “aces 
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Reimbursable overtime charges paid by rail carriers, fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Name of carrier Amount 

Houston Belt & Terminal RR $8 
Illinois Central RR. Co____- eee ti dail hla ait as 10 
Inter-California RR ___- aeee siedaibbulibectc a eae Sp sichitiathudiiahdee ee Ft 
International & Great Northern RR___- ----__- sian biti 7, 985 
Lehigh Valley RR___- kihele Gibieasins ensncterencestsastaeniinimiiptibiaaiis Havutiie inte Ge 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie RR__ -_-- ed Saas ef 
National Railways of Mexico ciated i i atl bbe Re et hil 3, 5388 
New York Central RR. Co 2 i tetas — i eels 120, 071 
New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. Cou ..-..---.-.--..-..._-... 745 
Mortherm Pacific By. Oessacccccncncccnccnnnoe orn nell his be daack mas 4, 671 
Panama RR z cone tn teiiataenlile tet id accidiitas Uo ccteeiiiaias 2,137 
-anhandle & Santa Fe RR___---.-~._-_- ef Lh bh ge eed 636 
Pennsylvania RR. Co_.-_------- sii talivtelcied tia A AE La aa sserahanibcedn 18, 524 
Railway Express Agency, Ine___-_- pnibemamisiieeen dn sities lel 16, 242 
Reading Co SSS Terees seca naarendsnnawennnmendttiled bil baccttieleed 170 
aR o OOP Rice coca ninateniamnsnnnasiia ten bac bd etstd 2, 151 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern _...______-- ied diiieheintridinabbtas EL, i aich aaa 4, 346 
eS ee ee aa 8 
mortiiete Pactie Ces ccscccccccscccnnacesscasenebiai bd atbnibins 18, 896 
POuins TNSOTROtIOORS DAI 5 occas cccanncanscnnansedbbbtdnddbduwdiiitile 3, 489 
Tyras & New Orleene BB ans nice ccecwenetiitlin Badaschdinediiechiaipids dod pif 224 
TULe MONON Tht? Cescsccomn ccc cnnnceneneemeccmeiminnnnblahorliiede 675 
Toropto Terminal RySs x... ccnccssnaca xcnsasenentearencinas hbddectevnoskastteth — 683 
Bg BS SCEE eee nn eemnenenncensennnenenselitbadbbndelidh 10, 561 
Trees Paes & Talo’ Be iisscccicccccanccsnnesnmentlinthn tenis 3, 212 

FN a a re es cece bid bidndldindiedibaced alee _.. 615, 928 


Reimbursable overtime charges paid by air carriers, fiscal year 1953 


Name of carrier 


Domestic carriers: Amount 


Aero Service Corp_-- i il vith is edad pdt hesehhb ahcanto eh dadasallehaccdha hidebes duith $10 
Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc___---._----.--- sncaianiasiieitelametnde ate 4, 942 
Mie Cargo Beeress: WNC... ccc ccscscasdestnstrewt cediadsn cis 58 
Air Clearance Association____.__------- pivenncpidethhd denon hha ethtatil 148 
Air Bizpress International -Airlines...............2dennwoieewcneses 425 
Air Dramapnet AgsOC Attn ccna ceec won esdenssssnpieinti 695 
RIG BOs a iit cmescccunenuscncnanmecdnabenitidtdailels 76 
Alanine, Deaste) Alpi neQinnccccdsaimatiaddijticmbudhbawdithiitichbeles ielisboks 735 
Sep orieeh AIPUMOR ks oo cnncscenccnc nelle cbse aR Ore 
Amoricen Overmens AltUROW soso ncanccencesenensnnd wplbaceiighnciidblasts 90 
Atlantic Aviation Service_____ ~~~ ele iiiliaiiiaeuine nme idtietilcd dens 66 
Dixbe Biss POEUN Ben ce cncsaeneesccnceensnponsanittsidiae 5, 046 
DOG Aiemete, 100. sancanscneanncenenswenbicheblidatibshitidudidils 4, 390 
OCaliterien ascern Air Ware, 10a accncnntenwsdcebbbdadin dese 5, 453 
CN PO ars ters scccsitrent ennirnnmrenecaninentan a ledbubihisthadaastdddiens 380 
Carittean Atlantic Air Line) Ime. .ncccccncncnn ne tsk sibaneite 17, 791 
Chaling Gi7tie Berw0O is cnnccncncdcmncewtsiiiihlilactittiaddenctiaal 1, 262 
OChicage-.and Southern Airlideieuiiu el ch 196 
COOMOMRRE BIPUNOS, DRC ccinccaiancicnmacuniidiialactiiedhbbes chitiitctiliinthadshiii 23, 260 
OConnes Air. Lines, InC..nnsnacnccotthnt obs dt e dbel 146 
CORINEEOG . APR isicitewcecanctescudnnnanb bial 29 
Cominental . Char6ers, . INGindnccnnctnecemmsndisnninnwstdanieadidbh 101 
melita ©. and .&@. Airlines......cnennsceenndle ddd Lh iis 6, 057 
Rebel. Bervice, INC... ...ccdnncnnsccccmnniiiabakeliaiaa 72 
menvert:, Airlines, Inc... naceen di Le ee 6, 638 
Ellis Airlines____- snttiateassassenppststiiancniachisasloanegh Litt th Hing thet MEE Sid Re th aes 269 
Pairoanks. Air Service... sik. Jasin hb sd 23 
Ae Bie SARS... TRG... ccna bli Ridien ht laa al tas 11, 277 
UNE BR APONB IS, TIC eeneneciesteseneriinntsiawinsenntilhidddienh sighed 123 
BEONORG. BAP. BIOTIC a cccecetcerreseennnientinticiitaghsaisliith ba die baa 29 
Mackey Airlines, Ine _- alli lenlithliddiidhikta teed tehsnb tide DMs Mane eas 4, 869 
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Reimbursable overtime charges paid by air carriers, fiscal year 1958—Continued 


Name of carrier 





Domestic carriers—Continued Amount 
Miami Airlines, Ine Sa ssepan sh tliat a acl ast $144 
eR Ten TO iiss ssi ccs mainder ttntann ine nmi eile avnpi anni 10 
Ns ANE TI einstein aren seceennb mike tn onencininashaheiinns 769 
Modern Airlines. _-_-~ ae a a a ag Mal a 60 
National Air Lines, Inc___-~-- lhl titans ttl ts ctiser shecamniaticiiatiivigatiite 22, 270 
North. American. BiooG Oarriers, IRC. ..2. ccc cstinciindmnencensetio 23 
Northeast Airlines, Inc- pt ae Baa ie CE ee 7, 728 
Northern Consolidated Air Lines i eae 4 
Northwest Airlines, Inc______~_~- i a a le 29, 918 
IPS > NIN CN aaa dsbinlinanemm dabei ita 3, 160 
Pam. American Works Birwege, TRC ~ nicc cin cnen cs ditinctmimancioes 256, 785 
Private noncommercial aircraft a aptanina cin tih lbestat eid Sain deren ait oat 7, 874 
Resort Airlines, Inc...._..__.............- aca A ii ay tn ace » Ml ly pt 
OI nn cr asin leedusinlappieeebenaliie 16 
RS aN Scala la aa ecsle aap ean unica ai ntiaihnaalichianesianielc 1, 483 
Seaboard & Western Air Lines, Inc__- fifa ilies Niacin ainda cacao 6, 902 
Slick Airways, Inc__----- ae eee lianas RUN cats i alice 813 
Sourdough Air Transport <a tk tales Silesia tila 78 
Southern Air Transport__-—- see dailieelte nach iacicules ai bp cba cateal 362 
eRe AER Ah. Ae SORA isa aes reins en wicca enim 57 
a ee snitch seat 114 
Trans Alaska Airlines_____- i i A i eal 9 
Transocean Air Lines_ ‘i Sei etch etch cid desc esc gptacen'ge 8, 252 
Trans World Airlines_____--~- aati aka saat ls ial iia tai 48, 508 
United Air Lines, Inc- . gictin ah hai cick canis an nian 14, 042 
United States military aircraft Bi aria tiisia Aliiaaiaietianaig neti nn 
United States overseas aircraft a ada i i a ad 580 
te | Ee eereree acticin tea alaiaesdilias Uitte tlie lbalsiainiin 2, 416 
West Indies Airways ; ho ila i heli ten ai plea inca teaiohies 82 
Wien Alaska Airlines i sachets igi ieee Tia tsa 191 

Total paid by domestic air carriers_- elidel hiss OE 
Foreign carriers: 
Aerolineas Argentina F. A. M. A , crane eam ied 22 
Aeronaves de Mexico__ a a a a ee 5, 299 
OI i nc escrmmeseignc died sic hesids omgltemetts 693 
Aerovias Ecuatorianas oa atacinih wali nies iltaaileicll 55 
Aerovias Guest, S. A s al wiepatie dentinal 2, 674 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S. A_____~ _— il tien ia ciel S87 
Aerovias Nacivadle de Columbia, 8. C : pone | 
Aerovias “Q”, S. A_____- ' ; athlete incaatiin ninadencaee 
Aero Transportes_- ., eileen eit Ene apeliedalsdeancdeies 113 
Air France 9 : eutiedal a a a 1, 389 
Arabian American Oil Co aia ee enepasttdcodini 2, 390 
Associated Air Taxi lial Cicily dintasaia iis uit SS itd teal 5O 
Aviacion Mexicana de S. A__- ia atin ea SB aa 24, 619 
Aviateca Airlines ‘ sia he ihtictbtenide ‘ 17 
Aviateca Airlines—Guatemala ie tee a tel 116 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, Ltd_ ait oa 1, 905 
British Overseas Airways, Corp ANT ee eiticdh ba -. 988,035 
British West Indian Airways, Ltd ae oa cases 574 
Inn: ROU i lenin tesihlar eee expats titel teninilinie tite hse 68 
Canadair, Ltd___ ie _ eo : tetamea.dobenak 103 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd saat e jane. 3, 239 
Caribbean International ei as le ae i a ee 186 
Compagnie Nationale (Air France) ae ee ae 7, 216 
Compania Cubana de Aviacion, S. A______ etinaiivavpinate pai eet 8, 815 
Compania Dominicana de Aviacion C. por A pits cate atk : 751 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion sleet aa bestia bck ans 227 
Cuba Aeropostal Airlines cna tis S Becht 91 
Department of Defense, Canada aie d 13 
Department of Transport, Ontario, Canada hm wl Side 125 


El Al Israel National ; ; 4,558 





Mist ete ke tet ncaa ean 
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Reimbursable overtime charges paid by air carriers, fiscal year 1953—Continued 


Name of carrier 


Foreign carriers—Continued 


Amount 


Embassy of Dominican Republic $29 
Empresa Guatemalteca de Aviacion_ ; . S 
Expreso Aero, S. A_- si ssi 17 
Hydro Electric Power Co. of Ontario a z= 7 168 
Iberia, Linea Aeres Espanolas 1. 411 
Icelandic Air Lines (Loftleidir) 7 1, 665 
Israel Airlines : 194 
K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines 10, O71 
Lamsa Airlines of Mexico__________ e tia 4 
Lanica Airlines . aes 18 
Lebica Airlines AS cba M 161 
Lineas Aereas Costaricenses, S. A 6 559 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 4,911 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas 325 
Linee Aeree Italiane p 7 230 
Lome Airways Ltd., B. O. A. C 10 
Mexican Pro-Ductox Marino Vell Sureste : 67 
Mission Federal de Electricidad (Mexican Army) 157 
Philippine Air Lines, Inc 12, 297 
Private Aircraft : i 688 
Queen Charlotte Airlines 18 
Ransa Airlines witli : 785 
Real Transports, 8S. A ; ne 9 
Royal Canadian Air Force . 679 
Sabena Air Lines oil : 4, 099 
S$. A. M. Airlines ees 2 18 
Seandinavian Airlines As 9, 612 
Secretario Recursos Hidraulicos (Mexico) _—- 100 
Swiss Air Transport, Ltd 4,438 
Taca International Airlines : . 6, 048 
T. A. N. Airlines a ck E me os duct, 130 
Trans Canada Airlines a 52, 298 
Trans World International Service 7 : ‘ 29 
Venezuela Air Lines_- i Jed ae Oe 137 


Total paid by foreign air carriers 
Total paid by domestic air carriers 


Grand total paid by air carriers ie 


235, 014 
670, 137 


905, 151 


Border ports and stations at which inspectional services are regularly provided 


1 


to rail carriers 


Customs district En route 


Holeb-Jackman, Maine 
Vanceboro, Maine 


Maine and New Hampshire. 


. Vermont... ..| St. Albans, Vt. 


. Buffalo 


Newport, Vt 
Island Pond, Vt. 


Rouses Point, N. Y 
Malone, N. Y- 


St. Lawrence 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y-. 


. Laredo 


November to April. 


At the port 

Portland, Maine. 

Fort Fairfield, Maine. 

Holeb-Jackman, Maine. 

Houlton, Maine. 

Van Buren, Maine. 

Vanceboro, Maine. 

St. John, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada.! 

St. Albans, Vt. 

Newport, Vt 

Island Pond, Vt. 

Montreal, Canada. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Rouses Point, N. Y. 

Malone, N. Y. 

Rooseveltown, N. Y. 

Fort Covington, N. Y. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Laredo, Tex 

Brownsville, Tex. 

Eagle Pass, Tex. 
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Border ports and stations at which inspectional services are regularly provided 
to rail carriers—Continued 


Customs district En route At the port 





24. El Paso El Paso, Tex. 
Presidio, Tex. 
5. San Diego- Andrade, Calif San Diego, Calif. 
Calexico, Calif Andrade, Calif. 
Calexico, Calif. 
San Ysidro, Calif. 
Tecate (Campo Station), Calif. 
Nogales, Ariz. 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Naco, Ariz. 
30. Washington Blaine, Wash-.----. Seattle, Wash. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Laurier, Wash. 
Northport, Wash. 
Oroville, Wash. 
Sumas, Wash. 


26. Arizona.. 


31. Alaska__. | Skagway, Alaska. 
33. Montana...-. | Eastport, Idaho. 

| | Sweetgrass, Mont. 
34. Dakota_- Portal, N. Dak...-. | Portal, N. Dak. 


Noyes, Minn-.--. Noyes, Minn. 

Neche, N. Dak. 

| Northgate, N. Dak. 

36. Duluth-Superior Seca Se Warroad, Minn. 

| Baudette, Minn. 

Ranier, Minn. 
International Falls, Minn. 





38. Michigan... Detroit, Mich.....ccse«+<-- .| Detroit, Mich. 
Port Huron, Mich-_-.. Port Huron, Mich. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.-.-- Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Marcu 29, 1954. 
COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: At your earliest convenience, will you kindly supply the following 
figures covering the most recent calendar or fiscal year for which they are now 
available: 

1. The total amount of reimbursable extra compensation pay by the United 
States to customs officers pursuant to provisions in the customs extra pay laws of 
1911 and 1930 as amended. 

2. The total amount of nonreimbursable extra compensation paid by the 
United States to customs officers pursuant to such laws. 

3. Separate total amounts paid to the United States as reimbursement for 
extra compensation to customs officers by the following classes of common Car- 
riers: Airlines, railroads, oceangoing vessels. 

4. For each class of common carrier indicated in question 3 above, the total 
number of international passengers arriving in the United States. 

5. With respect to the total amounts stated for each of the three classes of 
carriers in answer to question 3 above, divide these into— 

(a) Amount paid in connection with customs handling of cargo or freight, 
and 

(b>) Amount paid in connection with customs handling of passengers and / 
or baggage. 

6. Separate total amounts paid to the United States as reimbursement for 
extra compensation to customs officers by each of the individual air and rail 
systems engaged in international transportation as common carriers (including 
both domestic and foreign companies). 

7. For each of the individual air and rail systems listed in answer to question 
6 above, the total number of international passengers arriving in the United 
States via such system. 

Will you also provide me with a list of the designated customs ports or sta- 
tions in the United States at which scheduled aircraft regularly receive customs 
inspection in connection with international traffic? As to each such port or 
station, please indicate by name which airline or airlines (either foreign or 
domestic) have scheduled flights to or throngh the port or station which require 
customs handling. 


na SeenON AONE 


aa stn 


ncaa Sala se newt os 


ne 


nontemence 
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Similarly, will you list the designated customs ports or stations located at or 
near the international land boundaries of the United States in connection with 
which railroads regularly receive customs inspection, either at the port or en 
route, involving scheduled and/or nonscheduled international traffic. As to each 
such port or station, please indicate by name which railroad or railroads 
(either foreign or domestic) operate to or through the port or station. 

Finally, with respect to each of the ports or stations listed in answer to the 
two preceding paragraphs, will you state the following figures covering the most 
recent calendar or fiscal year for which they are now available: 

1. The number of hours each day and week, during which customs inspec 
tional services are provided without reimbursement in connection with rail or 
air traffic. 

2. The total amount paid by third parties, in connection with all types of 
traffic at the port or station, to the United States as reimbursement for extra 
compensation to customs officers. 

Thanking you in advance, and with best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSKI, M. C 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, 8s: 

I, Rollie Quackenbush, do bereby certify that sometime during the years 
1920, 1921, or 1922, while empl-yed as a United States customs inspector at 
Seattle, Wash., I personally observed that the Canadian Pacific Railway & Steam- 
ship Co., operating vessels between Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, and 
Seattle, Wash., via Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, did add an extra charge 
of 25 cents per person on all fares for passengers arriving at Seattle. 

I further certify that I personally saw the regular fare tickets sold by the 
same company bearing a printed statement thereon that a charge of 25 cents 
per person had been added to the regular fare to defray the cost of the United 
States customs overtime charges at Seattle, Wash. 

Although the printed statement of the extra charge was later omitted from 
the tickets, the fare itself was not reduced accordingly, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

ROLLIE QUACKENBUSH, 
925—N 783 Seattle, Wash. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of May 1954. 

N. BE. Estri1, Jr., Notary Public. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, 88: 

This is to certify that sometime during the years 1920, 1921, or 1922, while 
employed as a United States customs inspector at Seattle, Wash., I personally 
observed that the Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Co., operating vessels 
between Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, and Seattle, Wash., via Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, Canada, did add an extra charge of 25 cents per person 
on all fares for passengers arriving at Seattle. 

I further certify that it was a matter of general knowledge at that time that 
the extra charge mentioned above was specifically for the purpose of covering 
the cost of the United States customs overtime charges at Seattle, Wash. 

Although the printed statement of the extra charge was later omitted from the 
tickets, the fare itself was not reduced accordingly, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 

CLaupE E. Davin, 
5701 239th Street SW., Edmonds, Wash. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of May 1954. 

JouHN H. SIGHELLE, 
Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing ot Seattle. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, ss: 

This is to certify that sometime during the years 1920, 1921, or 1922, while 
employed as a United States customs inspector at Seattle, Wash., I personally 
observed that the Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Co., operating vessels 
between Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, and Seattle, Wash., via Victoria, 
sritish Columbia, Canada, did add an extra charge of 25 cents per person on 
all fares for passengers arriving at Seattle. 

I further certify that it was a matter of general knowledge at that time that 
the extra charge mentioned above was specifically for the purpose of covering 
the cost of the United States customs overtime charges at Seattle, Wash. 

Although the printed statement of the extra charge was later omitted from 
the tickets, the fare itself was not reduced accordingly, to the bst of my knowledge 
and belief 

CHARLES ALBERT, 
1902 North 46th Street, Seattle, Wash 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of May 1954. 

JOHN H. SIGHELLE, 
Votary Public in and for the State of Washington, residing at Seattle. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of King, 8s: 

I, Myron H. McLean, do hereby certify that sometime during the years 1920, 
1921, or 1922, while employed as a United States customs inspector at Seattle, 
Wash., I personally observed that the Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship 
Co., operating vessels between Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada and Seattle, 
Wash., via Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, did add an extra charge of 25 
cents per person on all fares for passengers arriving at Seattle. 

I further certify that I personally saw the regular fare tickets sold by the 
same company bearing a printed statement thereon that a charge of 25 cents 
per person had been added to the regular fare to defray the cost of the United 
States customs overtime charges at Seattle, Wash. 

Although the printed statement of the extra charge was later omitted from 
the tickets, the fare itself was not reduced accordingly, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Myron H. McLEAn, 
5404 Kensington Place, Seattle, Wash. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of May 1954. 

W. E. Ester, Jr., Notary Public. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dowdy may proceed. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Prince, I am sorry I suggested yesterday that I 
would like to ask a few more questions. I did not know it would 
mean your staying here all morning. 

The Cuarrman. I want to ask him a question or two also. 

Mr. Dowpy. If it is not just for me it 1s all right. 

In the first place, I do not know how this question got into these 
hearings, but I do know an airline had a man here several weeks ago. 
Whenever somebody thinks they have information to give, I will not 
cut them off. Another reason I did not say anything about a point 
of order, it seems that has fallen into disrepute around here in the 
last few days, but if I understood you correctly the railroads pay 
$500,000 for customs inspectors and over $100 million—— 

Mr. Prince. Thousand. 

Mr. Dowpy. Over $100,000 for immigration inspectors. I forget 
what the airlines said they paid, but it is a great deal. Is there or 
not a customs inspectors’ fee that is charged when customs inspectors 
are inspecting things that come to the United States 4 


A EN 


eA AE ss 
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Mr. Prince. Charged to the person they are inspecting ? 

Mr. Dowpy. Yes, or against the goods they are inspecting. 

Mr. Prince. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Dowpy. How about immigration inspectors, is there such a 
charge? 

Mr. Prince. Not that I know of, other than, you understand we 
have to reimburse the Government whenever that inspection takes 
place as overtime. 

Mr. Downy. I understand that. I am not saying these inspections 
should be chargeable to anybody or that they should be chargeable 
to the Government, but it strikes me if the railroads or the airlines 
or any other means of transportation are chargeable for part of it, 
why should they not be chargeable for all of it, or, in the converse, 
if they are not chargeable for all of it why are they chargeable for 
any of it? I know there must be a reason for it but it is not apparent 
to me. 

Mr. Prince. I can tell you the point of view of those who favor 
leaving the system as it is, that they pay part of it. I do not agree 
with that, but their reasoning is that the inspections made at night 
and on Sundays and holidays are not made in regular working hours 
and those inspections are primarily for the benefit of r: ailroads and 
airlines, so that they will not have to hold their trains or planes 
until Monday morning. Under that theory they say shed should 
pay for it. I do not agree with that. I think it is a function of the 
Government and the Government owes a duty to do it in a way so 
as not to inconvenience the public, and I think the Government should 
make those inspections whenever the people come across the border. 

Mr. Downy. The point IT had in mind—TI should not say that be- 
cause I am not trying to make a point but to get some information— 
if the United States Government has what amounts to inspectors or 
border guards at the ports of entry, if the railroads or airlines will 
pay for it all that is fine, or if the Government pays for it all that 
is fine, but why should the railroads or airlines pay for a part of it? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Dowdy, it seems to us that this policy requiring 
us to reimburse the Government for the overtime is contrary to the 
general policy of the Government with respect to the payment of 
Government employees for performing Government services. You 
have a provision in the Criminal C ode, for instance, title 18 of the 
Criminal Code 

Mr. Dowpy. What you are fixing to tell us is in your statement, is 
it not? Ihave read your statement. 

Mr. Prince. No. I did not quote that. It says: 

Whoever being a Government official or employee receives any salary in con- 
nection with his services as such an official or employee from any source other 
than the Government of the United States except as may be contributed out of 
the Treasury of any State, county, or municipality, or whoever * * * makes any 
contribution to or in any way supplements the salary of any Government official 
or employee for the services performed by him for the Government of the 


United States shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
6 months or both. 





In other words, it is generally considered a crime to do what under 
a separate section of the law we are required to do. 

Mr. Dowpy. You mentioned that in your statement. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 
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Mr. Lesrnsxt. Is it not true that this law was passed in 1911 and 
the Supreme Court substantially validated it in February 1944; and 
is it not true that the shipping interests pay 80 percent of the funds 
the Government gets through customs and the railroads and airlines 
pay only 20 percent and the shipping interests are doing nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Prince. That is a long statement. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. I will start over again. In 1911 the law was passed 
under which you are operating at this time. In February 1944, the 
Supreme Court O. K.’d the law. 

Mr. Prince. I am not saying the law is unconstitutional. I said 
it was an exception to the general policy. I do not feel there is real 
justification for making an exception. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. But it is the law at the present time? 

Mr. Prince. As far as I know. 

The CuarrmMan. You are not saying it is not the law; you are just 
saying the law is not right ? 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Is it not true the shipping interests (seagoing) are 
paying 80 percent of the revenues to the Federal Government under 
the provision you are talking about ? 

Mr. Prince. I do not know. 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Dowdy, will you yield? 

Mr. Downy. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. If this becomes the general practice, you might say the 
streetcar companies or bus companies will charge double at night be- 
cause the service is light and yet they are required to render service. 
So I think it is bad policy as a general rule and, as you have indicated, 
it is proper that the Government should furnish the emplovees to do 
the job at any time, at night, Sundays, or holidays. The FBI agents 
work night and day in going after criminals and in most cases they 
do not get paid overtime. 

Mr. Prince. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Hagen. In the case of dual compensation, with the railroads 
and airlines paying part of it, that complicates the leave privileges and 
vacations and retirement program of the employees, does it not? We 
had complaints on that in Detroit from the employees. So I think 
the point you are making is very important and should be corrected 
in this legislation. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. I do not think you were in on the conversation yes- 
terday, Mr. Hagen, but the fact is that the railroads pay $534,000 to 
the Federal Treasury for this compensation. 73 percent of that is 
on freight. In other words, it is not a problem of whether we should 
cut it out or not. It is a problem between the agency and the ship- 
ping interests of the country to coordinate their functions. The 
gentleman is saying he has to pay additional to the Federal Govern- 
ment when shipments are not on schedule. 

Mr. Hagen. My point is that it is a service of the Federal Govern- 
ment to private enterprise and to steamship lines that we have es- 
tablished many years ago. 

Mr. Moss. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Supposing you had a man on duty from 8 to 5 dur- 


aoe 
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ing the day and a ship comes in at 2 o'clock in the morning. Would 
vou have a man there all the time? 

~ Mr. Hacen. It is better to have a man there than to hold up a train 
of 15 cars or an airplane or a steamship because a man is not there. 

Mr. Lestnskt. You are recommending having a man there all the 
time? 

Mr. Hacen. When service is expected. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. Maybe I can ask one more now. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. I noticed in the statement you made yesterday you 
gave one example where men were called in for 1 hour’s work each 
night, 8 men being called and each paid $30 for 1 hour’s work at night. 
That is on page 7 of your statement. Is that set up under a law of 
Congress that a man for 1 hour’s work overtime should be paid $30 4 

Mr. Prince. That plus the interpretation of that law by the Treas 
ury Department. I will have to explain it to you. It sounds fan- 
tastic but that is the way it works. They say you start counting from 
the time the end of the d: iy comes. If your work stops at 5 o'clock, 
then until you finish vour service you count all the intervening time. 
So between 5 and 7 when a man m: iv be home eating dinner, he gets 
au half day’s pay. Between 7 and 9 ‘when he might be at the movies, 
he gets another half day’s pay. When he reports at 9 o’clock he gets 
paia, for any amount from 5 minutes to 2 hours, one-half day’s pay. 
If he did not go to work until 11 0’clock at night he would not go on 
accumulating that. That is the interpretation of the provision by 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Dowpy. You mentioned in your statement that if a man worked 
that 1 hour every day for a month his overtime pay would be $980. 
I imagine there is more than his pay? 

Mr. Prince. A vood bit more, yes. 

Mr. Downy. Mr. Chairman, I think that is something we should 
look into. Every once in a while in these hearings I have found some 
jobs I would like to have. 

The Crarrman. I think the gentleman has made a good point here. 
I do not know that it is a good matter for this committee to look into, 
but I am wondering why yeu have not worked this out with the 
Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Prince. That is not for lack of trying, sir. 

The Cramman. It does not seem proper that one man works 1 
hour and gets as much as $30, while somebody else workine for the 
Government does not get that much money. There is something 
wrong. 

Mr. Dowpy. There certainly is. 

Mr. Moss wanted me to vield to him. 

Mr. Moss. I am puzzled by conflicting information I have. You 
said you checked vesterday to see whether or not there was ac tually 
a charge against the passenger on the Seattle run, Seattle to Var 
couver. In your statement a while ago you said that on a railroad 
run— 

Mr. Prince. If I said a railroad run I was mistaken. It is a boat 
run, Vancouver to Seattle. It is paid by the railroad. 
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Mr. Moss. The information I have is that a charge is directly made 
to the passenger on the tickets on a run scheduled at 9 o'clock in the 
evening and that this produces a profit to the carrier of some $600 a 
month over the cost to pay for the inspection service; that there is an 
average of $7,650 per month charged the carrier and an average col- 
lection from the customers for the service of $8,250 per month, 

Mr. Prrxce. We are certainly getting our information from dif- 
ferent sources, Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. I think it is important that we get the accurate infor 
mation. 

Mr. Prince. I called. the Canadian Pacific office, and a call was made 
to the Montreal head office of the railroad and they were asked the 
specific question and they said they do not now and never have charged 
the customers for the inspection service. 

Mr. Moss. Their tickets in the summer are sold at the same price 
as in the other 7144 months ? 

Mr. Prince. I have no idea about what the price is at various times. 
I did not inquire. I inquired if there was any charge made and they 
said there was not and never had been. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that we now re 
quest from the Treasury Department or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if that is the proper authority, a statement as to whether 
or not there is an additional charge made to cover this item on the 
Canadian steamship that operates between Vancouver and Seattle. 

Mr. Hacen. We have had complaints from employees about the 
Federal Government shuffling them around as to the time of work and 
place of work, 1 hour here and 1 hour there. That problem does exist 
and has been complained of by employees of the Immigration Service, 
for instance. I think the Government should have men on regular 
schedules and it might not cost as much money as calling them in for 
overtime work on irregular schedules. , 

Mr. Prince. For instance, at Seattle these men are called back and 
paid on an overtime basis. If they were given a regular tour of duty 
it would save us one-third of the cost. We are paying them more 
than if the men were hired full time. 

Mr. Hacen. Most employees like to have regular hours. 

Mr. Moss. If that were done, however, you would be paying nothing 
for the service and the entire cost would be borne by the Government. 

Mr. Prince. That is right. 

Mr. Moss. I think that is important. If we establish a separate 
shift, that would be a heavy cost for the Government. 

Mr. Hacen. In my opinion the Government should pay for all that 
L\ pe of ser ice. 

Mr. Dowpy. I was considering whether the Government should 
pay it all. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Prince. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Prince :) 
STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, GENERAL SoOLictror, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

RATROADS 


My name is Gregory 8S. Prince. I am general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads, which is a voluntary association composed principally of 
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what are known as class I railroads. Its members operate about 95 percent of 
all railroad mileage and their annual revenues amount to about 95 percent of 
the total annual revenues of all railroads. I am submitting my statement in 
behalf of that association and its members, and more particularly the railroads 
which operate to, from, and across the Canadian and Mexican borders. 

We seek the correction of an inequitable situation that has existed for a lon” 
time. In order to understand this situation it is necessary to present to you 
briefly certain background information 

By reason of statutory provisions contained in sections 1450, 1451, and 1451a 
of title 19 of the United States Code, the railroads, the airlines, and the boat- 
lines are required to reimburse the Government for overtime compensation paid 
to customs inspectors. Similarly, by reason of statutory provisions contained 
in sections 342¢ and 342d of title 5 of the United States Code, the railroads, the 
airlines, and the boatlines are required to reimburse the Government for over- 
time compensation paid to immigration inspectors, except that by reason of an 
amendment in 1940, the railroads and the airlines are relieved of making reim- 
bursement in case of inspections at designated ports of entry when operating 
on regular schedules. I am not informed as to how effective this relief is for 
the airlines, but for the railroads it affords little relief because most of the 
inspections for immigration purposes on trains are made “en route to the port 
of entry” rather than “at the port of entry,” and such inspections have been 
held not to be within the exemption. 

The rates of extra compensation for overtime services that these carriers 
are required to pay are set forth in special statutory provisions applicable to 
these particular classes of Federal employees. The provision prescribing the 
rate of overtime compensation for customs inspectors is set forth in section 
267 of title 19 of the United States Code, and the provision prescribing the rate 
of overtime compensation for immigration inspectors is set forth in section 
342¢ of title 5 of the United States Code. I propose to deal principally with 
the question of the inequitable nature of the rates of overtime compensation, 
but hefore doing so I would like to outline very briefly the reasons why we 
feel it is improper that these carriers should be required to reimburse the 
Government for overtime services performed by customs and immigration 
inspectors 

The basic proposition is that these inspection services are performed for the 
purpose of enforcing the laws of the United States and it is the general policy of 
the Government, set forth in statutory provisions (18 U. S. C. 1914) that no 
Government official or employee shall receive any salary in connection with his 
services as such official or employee from any source other than the Government 
of the United States. The situation here presented represents an exception 
to the philosophy of that policy and no sufficient reason exists for such an 
exception. It is sometimes given as a reason for this exception that the per- 
formance of customs and immigration inspections at night or on Sundays or 
holidays is primarily for the convenience and benefit of the carriers and, there- 
fore, that the reimbursement of the Government by the carriers for such services 
is justified. In our judgment this is an unjustifiable view. Common carriers 
such as railroads and airlines are obliged to render service as needed to meet 
the convenience and necessities of the traveling and shipping public. With 
due regard for this obligation it would be impossible to schedule their operations 
in such a way as not to cross international borders at night or on Sundays or 
holidays. 

Also, it is unthinkable that the public would tolerate the holding up of car- 
riers at border points overnight or over Sundays and holidays so that customs 
and immigration inspections could be performed only in the daytime or on 
ordinary weekdays. We believe this to be obvious. Therefore, customs and 
immigration services are necessarily going to have to be performed at night 
and on Sundays and holidays if the laws of the United States are to be enforced. 
We believe it to be the proper obligation of the Government to adopt such 
Ineasures as are necessary to enable it to enforce the customs and immigration 
laws with the least possible inconvenience to the public. We believe also that 
the Government's obligation to meet the convenience and necessities of the 
traveling and shipping public is equally as great as that of the carriers and, 
therefore, in essence, arrangements to perform customs and immigration inspec- 
tion services at night and on Sundays and holidays are in the general public 
interest rather than in the particular interest of the carriers. 

Finally, the current provisions of law relating to overtime compensation are 
discriminatory as between carriers. Buses and trucks are relieved from the 
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obligation of reimbursing the Government for these overtime services while the 
railroads and the airlines are burdened by these requirements. Such a result 
is contrary to the philosophy set forth in the declaration of policy contained in 
the Transportation Act of 1940 providing for fair and equal treatment of compet- 
ing forms of transportation. 

Accordingly, we feel that the requirement for reimbursement to the Govern- 
ment for overtime services of customs and immigration inspectors is unwar- 
ranted, except with respect to nonscheduled operations to which reference 
will be made later. 

We come now to a consideration of the rates of compensation for overtime 
services that determine the amount for which we must make reimbursement to 
the Government 

Section 267 of title 19 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall fix 
a “reasonable” rate of extra compensation for overtime services of customs in- 
spectors, but then goes on to set forth a highly unreasonable and burdensome 
basis for the fixing of such rates which appears to leave the Secretary of the 
Treasury with no discretion in the matter. The basis prescribed is ‘one-half 
day’s additional pay for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 hour that 
the overtime extends beyond 5 o’clock post meridiem (but not to exceed 24% 
days’ pay for the full period from 5 o'clock post meridiem to 8 o'clock ante 
meridiem), and 2 additional days’ pay for Sunday or holiday duty.” 

The basis set forth in section 342c of title 5 for immigration inspectors is pre- 
cisely the same, the only difference being that the Attorney General fixes the 
rate of extra compensation for overtime services of immigration inspectors ra- 
ther than the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In order to appreciate how exorbitant the rates are that we are paying, it is 
only necessary to compare these provisions with the provisions prescribing the 
rate of overtime payments when the obligation to pay the overtime rests on the 
Government. Even under the liberalized provisions of title II of H. R. 8093, the 
administration pay bill now pending before your committee, the overtime hourly 
rate of compensation is normally only 1% times the hourly rate of the employee's 
basic compensation. 

A few examples comparing what an employee would receive as overtime pay 
under title II of H. R. 8093 with what he would receive under section 267 of 
title 19, United States Code, or section 342c of title 5, United States Code, will 
serve to point up the burdensome nature of the latter provisions. 

Take the case of an employee whose basic compensation was at the rate of 
$2.46 per hour (this being the approximate base rate for customs inspectors) and 
who worked overtime from 5 p. m. to 6 p. m. on a weekday. Such an employee 
covered by the Federal Employees Pay Act would receive pay at time and one- 
half, or $3.69, while a customs inspector in such circumstances would receive one- 
half day’s pay, or $9.84. 

Next, assume that an employee with a basic pay rate of $2.46 per hour finished 
work at 5 p. m. and was called back for 1 hour’s service beginning at 9 p. m. on 
a weekday. As I understand it, under H. R. 8093 such an employee would be en- 
titled to 2 hours’ pay, in accordance with the call-back provision of the proposed 
new section 203, and such pay would be at 1% times the basic hourly rate. Thus, 
he would be entitled to $7.38 for his overtime services. In the same situation, 
a customs inspector would receive $29.52 in overtime pay, or 14%4 days’ full pay. 
This is pay at 12 times the basic hourly rate. 

Such a result would seem to be fantastic even under section 267 because an 
erdinary reading of that provision would lead you to believe that the employee 
in that situation would be entitled to only one-half day’s additional pay for the 
1 hour of overtime since an employee is entitled to one-half day’s additional pay 
for each 2 hours or fraction thereof of at least 1 hour. However, the Treasury 
Department has interpreted this provision in such a way that in addition to the 
half-day’s pay for the time actually worked between 9 and 10 o’clock, the em- 
ployee would receive a half-day’s pay for each of the 2 periods of 2 hours between 
5 o'clock and 7 o’clock and between 7 o’clock and 9 o’clock even though he were 
not performing any service and might be at home eating dinner and relaxing be- 
tween 5 o'clock and 9 o’clock. This interpretation is set forth in Treasury De- 
cision 51149, as amended, which is carried as title 19, section 24.16 (g) of the 
Code of Federal Regulations, the pertinent part of which is here quoted: 

“(g¢) Rate for night service—The reasonable rate of extra compensation for 
authorized overtime services performed by customs employees at night on any 
weekday is hereby fixed at one-half of the gross daily rate of regular pay of 
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the employee who performs the service for each 2 hours of compensable time, 
any fraction of 2 hours amounting to at least 1 hour to be counted as 2 hours. 
The compensable time shall be the period between the beginning of the night 
and the conclusion of the services if the employee is assigned and reports for 
duty before the expiration of the first 4 hours of the night; the period between 
the time the employee is assigned and reports for duty and the conclusion of 
the services, plus 4 hours, if the time of assignment is after the expiration of 
the first 4 and before the beginning of the last 2 hours of the night: or 2 hours 
if the employee is assigned and reports for duty 2 hours or less before the end 
of the night.” 

This is a particularly burdensome feature of overtime expense and it is 
by no means rare in its application. Consider, for instance, the results of the 
operation of this rule in connection with a boat service operated by one of 
our member railroads between Vancouver and Seattle on a daily schedule during 
the summer season. The boats arrive at 9 p. m. and the inspectors are occupied 
for approximately 1 hour in making their examinations. The railroad is re 
quired to reimburse the Government for 1% days’ pay (approximately $30) 
for each inspector performing this single hour of service. In other words, this 
is the very case described in the second of the two hypothetical situations dis- 
cussed previously. For the 4% months of the summer-period operation in 1952, 
the railroad paid $35,428 for customs overtime service, or approximately $7,850 
per month. On the average, 8 men worked each night and if the same men 
worked throughout the month it would mean payments of approximately $980 
per man each month in overtime alone 

Let me cite 1 other example of how these overtime provisions operated in 
connection with the overtime services performed by 1 customs inspector in the 
month of December 1951 at Portal, N. Dak. This inspector worked a total of 
20 hours of overtime, spread over 9 different days, for which he received a 
total of $209.44, or approximately $10 per hour on the average. The number 
of hours worked and the amount received on each of these days was as 
follows: 


: rount 

Date Hours worked received 
D t 1 hour 15 minutes $9. 52 
De 5 1 hour 15 minut 9. 52 
De 6 1 hour 28. 56 
Dec. 9 6 hours 30 minutes 38. O8 
Dec. 16 4 hours 38. 08 
Dec, 18 1 hour 30 minutes 9. 52 
Dee. 19 1 hour 28. 56 
Dec. 21 1 hour 9. 52 
Dec. 30 2 hours 30 minutes 38. 08 
Total 20 hours - 200. 44 


Thus it is clear that the rates the railroads are obliged to pay for overtime 
services of customs and immigration inspectors are in the nature of a penalty. 
fiowever, there is no occasion for imposing a penalty on the carriers on account 
of this service. It is not caused by any act of wrongdoing on the part of the 
railroads but rather it is necessitated by the furnishing of the type of service 
necessary to serve the needs of the public. Such a situation is unjust and should 
not be allowed to continue. From time to time attempts have been made to 
justify these burdensome payments on the ground that the men are called out to 
perform service at all sorts of odd hours, more or less at the whim of the carriers. 
The fact is, however, that most of the overtime services which the customs 
and immigration inspectors are called upon to perform are in connection with 
regularly scheduled operations. For instance, during the year 1952, one railroad 
paid out $162,197 for customs overtime inspection on regularly scheduled trains 
and boats and only $4,019 in connection with nonscheduled operations. Another 
railroad paid $20,154.57 during the year 1952 for customs inspection in connec- 
tion with regularly scheduled trains and only $352.28 for inspection of other 
than regularly scheduled trains. The best approximation we have been able to 
make is that the railroads paid out during 1952 about $534,000 by way of reim- 
bursement for customs overtime services, of which approximately $460,000 was 
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in connection with regularly scheduled operations and $74,000 in connection with 
nonscheduled operations 

Our estimate of the amount reimbursed for overtime compensation of immi 
gration inspectors for 1952 is approximately $115,000. The proportion of this 
represented hy regularly scheduled operations was not obtained, but it is believed 
to be in approximately the same ratio as reimbursement for customs overtime 
services 

I should point out that if it is felt that the railroads should be required to 

ike reimbursement of overtime compensation for services performed in con- 
ection with nonscheduled operations, we have in the past expressed a willing 
ness to do this and are still ready to accept a requirement of this kind 

In the situation described there exists a burdensome inequity against the rail 
reads for which there is no justification Likewise there exists an equally 
unjustifiable discrimination as between various Federal employees. We see no 
reason why all employees whose base salaries are uniformly fixed under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, should not be subject to uniform premium 
pay provisions. The premium compensation provisions set forth in title IT of 
Ht. R. SO98 afford a basis for providing fair and reasonable overtime compensa 
tion for Government employees performing overtime work under all conceivable 
conditions, including those confronting customs and immigration inspectors 

We believe that the full relief to which we are entitled would involve the 
modification of the reimbursement provisions of the law so as to relieve the 
railroads, the airlines, and the boat lines of the obligation to reimburse the 
Government for overtime services performed by customs and immigration i! 
spectors in connection with all regularly scheduled operations However, if the 
committee should feel that the only question germane to the problems under con- 
sideration by the committee at this time is the determination of the rates of 
overtime compensation, without regard to who should bear the ultimate cost, 
your committee is urged to amend the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 in such 

way as to make its provisions applicable in connection with the payment of 

ertime compensation to customs and immigration inspectors. I have not 

orked out the technical amendments necessary to accomplish this objective, 
but it would appear to be necessary, in any event, to include amendments to 
267 of titie 19, United States Code, and to section 242e¢ of title 5, United 
States Code, eliminating the language quoted above herein from those two sec 
ions and substituting language to the effect that the rates provided for 
therein should be fixed on the basis of those set forth in the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, as amended 


(The statements o* ‘fr. Charles C. Martin and Mr. James A. Camp- 
bell heretofore submitted by Mr. Lesinski, are as follows:) 


section 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN MENT EMPLOYEES, 
Detroir Customs LopGE, No. 176, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 27, 1954 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building... Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We were happy to learn that the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee reported S. 2665 to the Senate without amending the 
overtime pay section of the bill as recommended by Mr. Reiber of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America. It is an excellent bill and provides many fine 
benefits badly needed and well deserved by employees. 

We sincerely hope that the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
will follow the example of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and will not permit the Air Transport Association of America to inject the Cus- 
toms, Immigration, and other special Overtime Acts to confuse the issue of 
providing proper overtime pay rates for other employees under S. 2665. 

The transportation companies requested the Congress to enact our Overtime, 
Sunday and Holiday Pay Act of February 13, 1911, as amended, and agreed to 
pay employees for these extra services at nitht and on Sundays and holidays in 
order to gain permission to operate at night and on Sundays and holidays. 

The Government now furnishes services to these transportation companies 
free of charge wherever the workload warrants on a 24-hour basis Monday 
through Saturday. These companies now pay only for Sunday and holiday 
services and for special request unscheduled services at night. They should con- 
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tinue to pay for these special services on Sundays and holidays and at night be- 
cause they do not operate at. these times for the benefit of all the people of the 
United States but operate solely to make a profit. The Government would not 
lose 1 cent of revenue if these companies did not operate unscheduled flights at 
night and upon Sundays and holidays. The Government now subsidizes the air 
lines to the tune of approximately $100 million annually. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the night, Sunday, and holiday services are performed for foreign trans- 
portation companies. Should our Government subsid ze them too? There is no 
valid reason why these companies should not continue to pay for these special 
services. 

We have the statement of Mr. Paul Reiber, assistant to the general counsel 
of the Air Transport Association of America, made before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee with reference to S. 2665, on February 26, 1954, 
and subsequently to the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. Reiber has gone a long way out of his way to try to prove that our over 
time, Sunday, and holiday pay which is paid to us by the Government and which 
he must reimburse to the Government is illegal under an appropriation act of 
March 3, 1917. Such provision is specifically provided for in the act of February 
13, 1911, as amended, and such a promise on the part of Mr. Reiber is ridiculous. 

Mr. Reiber stated that these planes came in on regular schedules. If these 
planes came in on regular schedules in sufficient number to warrant 24-hour 
services at the airport by customs and immigration inspectors not one such 
payment to inspectors of customs could possibly have accrued as described by 
Mr. Reiber in paragraph 3, page 4 of his testimony 

In paragraph 2, page 4, Mr. Reiber claims that inspectors at some unnamed 
port made as much as $7,000 in overtime, Sunday, and holiday pay in 1 year. 
If such a statement could possibly be true, the Bureau of Customs is guilty of 
lax administration and gross mistreatment of employees. An employee who 
earned $7,000 as extra compensation in 1 year would die from loss of sleep 
Here in Detroit we work on an average of 40 Sundays and holidays a year 
plus a great deal of night overtime work to average upproximately $1,500 extra 
compensation per employee annually. The other 35,500 mentioned by Mr 
Reiber would kill us all. 

Mr. Reiber also stated that an employee at Miami, Fla., worked 20 hours and 
Was paid $482, just a little more than $20 an hour. Mr. Reiber is very care 
less with the truth in his statements. He has made it appear that an employee 
at Miami worked 20 straight hours and was paid $432 for his services. This 
statement is absolutely false and impossible of accomplishment. Such a ridi 
eculous amount of earnings in 20 hours would indeed require remedial legis 
lation. We are thankful that Mr. Reiber’s statements could not possibly be 
true. Mr. Reiber failed to explain that this employee must have given up in 
excess of 21 Sundays and holidays and drove his own car from 500 to 1,500 
miles in order to perform these services and to earn this extra compensation 

Our act of February 138, 1911, was amended and strengthened by Congress 
in the act of February 7, 1920, and in the Customs Administrative Act of 1958 
Such outlandish amounts of earnings on the part of employees as Mr. Reibe 
describes in his testimony would certainly have been brought to the attention 
of the Congress in 1988. 

We earnestly appeal to you and to all other members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee to report S. 2665, particularly in regard to over 
time pay provisions, to the House as it was reported to the Senate by the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. If you do so, we feel that you will 
have done justice to the Government, its employees, and to those who must 
reimburse the Government for special services. 

If the Air Transport Association of America wishes to introduce separate 
legislation affecting our special legislation, permit them to do so, but give us 
our day in court before your committee. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
CHARLES C, MARTIN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committees 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Derroir Customs Lopce No. 176, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 27, 1954. 
Hon. JoHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We appreciate the information that Mr. Paul Reiber, 
assistant to the general counsel of the Air Transport Association of America, 
was permitted to testify recently before the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee in regard tu the reimbursable overtime, Sunday, and holiday pay of 
customs and immigration employees and your invitation to submit a rebuttal 
thereto. Mr. Reiber’s statement is untrue in many respects and gives many 
false impressions. Mr. Reiber recently presented this same statement to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee prior to that committee’s report 
ing out S. 2665. We presented truthful informative statements to the Senate 
committee. We are very happy and grateful to the members of the Senate com 
mittee for reporting S. 2665 to the Senate without any reference whatever to 
the special acts covering customs, immigration, steamboat inspectors, meat in 
spectors, and other employees. This was in complete disregard of Mr. Reiber’s 
recommendations. 

Mr. Reiber proposes to reduce the rate of extra compensation paid to customs 
and immigration employees and to relieve airlines from the payment thereof 
and to place the cost of this extra compensation upon the Government. Mr 
Reiber’s proposals are very unfair and entirely selfish. As we will point out 
later in this statement, the Government now furnishes customs and immigration 
services free to all on a 24-hour basis Monday through Saturday where these 
employees will be kept reasonably busy on 8-hour shifts of duty. To place em 
ployees on S-hour shifts of duty where 1 or 2 flights, even though scheduled, 
arrive would be an absolute waste of employee time and Government money 
These special services must be worked on an overtime basis and as an economy 
to the Government. Employees must earn this extra compensation in addition 
to their regular 8-hour shifts of duty. They are called out of bed and away from 
home at all hours of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays. They 
must drive their own cars from 20 to 70 miles to perform these services. 

We wish to point out to your committee the impracticability of such a pro 
posal and its obvious unfairness to customs, immigration, and similar groups 
of employees as well as to the American taxpayer should he become obligated 
for this type of overtime compensation to Government employees. The customs, 
immigration, and other special overtime acts are not a hodgepodge of overtime 
acts, but are practical, workable, and equitable legislation covering unusual 
hours and working conditions for those employees and providing for inter 
mittent special services upon Sundays, holidays, and at night for private inter 

the i re yue et 

re compelled to resort to expensive litigation enduring from March 1935 
vy 1{44 in order to secure proper interpretation and enforcement of 
the act of 1911 Up until the Supreme Court’s decision in our favor in 1944, 
administrative officials refused to properly enforce the act. Subsequent to 
the Supreme Court's decision rendered in February 1944, there has been no 
confusion whatever as to how to enforce the act and employees have been 
properly paid thereunder. Our act is fair and equitable to employees concerned 
and to private interests seeking special customs services at night and upon 
Sundays and holidays. The act of 1911 should remain in the statutes as now 

written 

Steamfitters, pipe coverers, plumbers, electricians, and bricklayers receive 
double time for all overtime worked in excess of an 8-hour day. They also re 
ceive double time for all work performed upon Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
These splendid overtime provisions are much better than any group of Gov- 
ernment employees now enjoy. 

It is the purpose of this letter to endeavor to convince the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee that the present overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
pay laws covering customs and immigration employees, section 5 of the act of 
February 15, 1911. as amended, and the act of March 1931, respectively, are 
resonable, fair, and equitable to all concerned and should be exempted from the 
provisions of any new legislative proposals to secure proper overtime pay for 
Federal employees in general 


The unusual and exacting working hours of customs and immigration em 
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ployees cannot be adequately provided for in any law designed to provide over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday pay for the great majority of Federal employees 
who work steady day shifts with a few hours of overtime in excess thereof. 
Customs and immigration employees are required to work S-hour shifts of duty 
covering the full 24 hours of every day in the year, including Sundays and holi- 
days. They also are required to perform overtime services in excess of these day 
and night shifts of duty upon requests for such services by transportation com- 
panies, importers, exporters, and other private interests. 

They are called out of bed in the middle of the night, at 1 a. m., or 2 a. m., or 
at any other time of the day or night, and drive their own cars from 20 to 70 
miles to board, enter, and clear vessels and airplanes or to perform other types 
of services. They must report for their regular shifts of duty following the 
overtime services. Approximately two-thirds night duty plus overtime services 
places customs and immigration employees in the undesirable position of being 
practically strangers in their own homes as well as strangers to their friends 
and churches. 

We feel sure that no one in the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
would wish anyone to have to get out of bed in the middle of the night and to 
drive his own car from 20 to 70 miles in order to perform request services for 
private interests at less than the double-time pay provided in the present Cus- 
toms and Immigration Acts. Customs and immigration employees do not per- 
form night or overtime services in excess of 8-hour shifts of duty for the Govern- 
ment. Such services are performed at the request of private interests who 
reimburse the Government for all compensation paid to employees concerned. 
However, Public Law 328, enacted in February 1944, transferred to the Govern- 
ment the liability for Sunday and holiday compensation earned by customs 
employees stationed at bridges, tunnels, and ferries on our borders. Under the 
Customs Act of 1911, employes so stationed receive 2 days’ pay (double time) 
from the Government for 8 hours of work upon Sundays and holidays. This is 
the fair standard of pay for Sunday and holiday work universal throughout in- 
dustry in the United States and should be extended to all Government employees. 

The Government now furnishes customs and immigration services free to all 
on a 24-day basis Monday threugh Saturday wherever the workload warrants 
the establishment of regular shifts of duty. Back in 1911, transportation com- 
panies and other interested parties requested the Congress of the United States 
to enact section 5 of the act of February 13, 1911, and stated to the Congress 
that they were willing to pay this extra compensation to customs employees in 
order to be permitted to operate at night and on Sundays and holidays. The 
Immigration Act of 1931 was based upon and is almost identical in wording and 
provisions with the Customs Act of 1911. The greater portion of this extra 
compensation is paid to customs employees for services performed upon Sundays 
and holidays by foreign-owned transportation companies. 

The Government would not lose 1 cent in revenue were the transportation 
companies to discontinue operations upon Sunday and holidays and at un- 
scheduled periods at night. They operate at such times for their own benefit 
and profit—not for the profit and benefit of the United States Government. 
Therefore, these companies should continue to pay the fair and reasonable rates 
of extra compensation fixed in the Customs Act of 1911 and the Immigration 
Act of 1931 to employees performing special services at night and upon Sundays 
and holidays. American transportation companies are now subsidized in 
amounts adding to several hundred million dollars annually. Approximately 70 
percent of reimbursable extra compensation paid to the Government is paid by 
foreign transportation companies. Should these companies be subsidized by our 
Government also? There is not one sound or logical reason why the payment of 
such compensation, in whole or in part, should be assumed by an already over- 
burdened Government. Were the Government to assume the payment of this 
extra compensation, the requests for special services would increase immensely. 

There are those in administrative places who would like to see our acts of 
1911 and 1931 repealed and the benefits thereunder taken from us, These people 
claim that the acts are confusing and difficult of administration and enforce- 
ment. Such claims are based upon false promises and untruths. In the case of 
The United States v. Howard C. Myers (320 U. S. 561; 321 U. S. 750) in 1944, the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision favorable to customs 
employees. In its decision, the Supreme Court carefully interpreted the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of 1911, as amended. Since that time there has been 
no doubt as to how to apply the provisions of the act or as to the amounts of 
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compensation due employees thereunder. Subsequent to the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision we have been properly paid under the act. 

The American Federation of Government Employes and the Afmerican Federa- 
tion of Labor believe the acts of 1911 and 1931 to be fair and proper legislation 
and have agreed in convention to do everything in their power to retain these 
acts unchanged. We hope that we will not be forced to again call upon our 
employee unions, our veterans’ associations, our church organizations, and others 
to oppose such fine and long-overdue overtime pay provisions as is embodied in 8. 
2665 for all Government employees not provided for under special laws merely be- 
cause transportation companies have been permitted to inject extraneous mat- 
ter (our special extra-compensation laws) into general legislation where it 
should not be considered at all We were forced to oppose similar fine legislation 
n S. 354 in the Senate in 1951 for this very reason. We received splendid back- 
ing ir opposition to 8S. 354 from our organizations in spite of the fact that many 
of their members would have benefited greatly from its enactment. 8S. 354 was 
recommitted and died in committee. If these transportation companies consider 
they have legitimate complaints that will stand on their merits, they should 
request the introduction of remedial legislation directly affecting our special laws 
and not confuse the issue in splendid general legislation and delay these needed 
benefits to other employees. 

We know that your committee will give due deliberation and earnest con- 
sideration to this important subject of proper Sunday, holiday, and overtime pay 
for Government employees. We hope that we have furnished you with enough 
facts and information to establish the importance of retaining section 5 of the 
act of 1911, as amended, and other special group legislation providing for the 
unusual and exacting working hours of employees required to work shifts cover- 
ing the 24 hours of every day in the year and then to respond to calls for special 
services at any time during the night. However, we hope that your committee 
will see to it that all other Government employees will receive proper Sunday, 
holiday, and overtime pay as speedily as possible. 

With every possible good wish and appreciation for past services to Govern- 
ment employees, I am 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
CHARLES C. MARTIN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Detroit CustoMs LopGe No. 176, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
Detroit, Mich., April 28, 1954. 
Representative JoHN LESINSKI, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: We have been informed that the airlines, railroads, and 
steamship lines have been sending you telegrams, protesting against pay increases 
for customs and immigration employees. These employees are just as badly in 
need of and are just as entitled to cost-of-living pay adjustments as are other 
people in the United States. 

These transportation companies are singling out customs and immigration 
employees for no pay adjustments because they are required by law to reimburse 
the Government for the services of these employees for special services at night 
and upon Sunday and holidays. These people are furnished free services by 
Customs and Immigration on a 24-hours basis, Monday through Saturday, where- 
ever the workload warrants the establishing of regular 8-hour shifts of duty. 
That is where the employee would be kept fairly busy during his shift of duty. 
Odd arrivals, even though scheduled, must be worked on an overtime basis as 
a matter of economy to the Government. 

These companies requested the Congress to enact the Act of February 13, 1911, 
as amended, and permit them to reimburse the Government for overtime pay 
earned by customs employees for services at night and upon Sundays and holi- 
days in order to gain permission from Congress to operate at night and upon 
Sundays and holidays. These companies operate at these hours for profit——-not 
out of the goodness of their hearts to benefit all the people of the United States. 
They should continue to pay for these special services out of profits gained. 
Seventy percent of the reimbursable overtime pay paid to the Government is paid 
by foreign transportation companies. 
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To earn this extra pay, customs employees are called out of bed at all hours of 
the night and away from home at all hours during Sundays and holidays and 
must drive their own cars from 20 to 70 miles to perform these services. Even 
though the airlines have scheduled flights, but not in sufficient number to warrant 
the establishing of regular shifts of duty, they must be serviced on an overtime 
basis. 

Employees performing these extra services must continue to work their regular 
8 hour shifts of duty each day. They certainly earn their extra pay and if this 
extra pay is reduced or eliminated, employees to perform these extra services will 
be very hard to find. On the other hand, although the Government certainly 
should not do so, should the Government assume the cost of this extra pay for 
special services, we know from experience and their own statements that these 
companies will request many special services that they do not now request and 
that could just as well wait for regular daylight hours or for weekdays in the 
case of Sundays and holidays. 

The overtime pay for customs employees who perform these extra services 
averages approximately double time. This rate of extra compensation is cer- 
tainly not unreasonable in consideration of the fact that these employees are 
called out of bed and away from home at all hours of the day and night and 
must drive their own cars in order to perform these services. 

Electricians, steamfitters, pipe-coverers, bricklayers and others receive doub\e 
time for all overtime worked in excess of an 8-hour day and in excess of a 40- 
hour week. These employees are not subject to the unusual working hours of 
customs employees either. They are not called out of bed to perform services 
in the middle of the night. 

We know that the Government subsidizes these companies to the tune of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually, yet, they are so unfair that they recommend 
to the Congress that Government employees rendering services to them and their 
Government remain underpaid. 

On the same basis of fairness, we recommend to the Congress that the right 
to operate at night and upon Sundays and holidays be taken from these com- 
panies in order to save them the cost of extra compensation paid for special 
services. 

We feel sure that the Congress in its sense of fairness and justice, will continue 
to exact payment for special services from these companies and will also adjust 
the pay of customs and immigration employees on the same basis as pay is 
adjusted for other Government employees. This adjustment is badly needed by 
all Government employees and must have influenced the resigning from the 
Government service of 1,400,000 of them in the last 4 years. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. MARTIN, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


4 


SuPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The American Federation of Government Employees has already indicated to 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the House its support of the gen- 
eral objectives of the bill H. R. 8098, and has indicated several respects in which 
it might be modified. We desire now to comment specifically with respect to the 
premium pay provisions in this bill. 

In its present form the bill provides desirable improvement in premium pay 
in the existing law. That improvement would be effected without modifying or 
conflicting with overtime statutes applicable only to certain groups of employees. 
Specifically it would not affect the present overtime and Sunday or holiday-pay 
provisions in the statutes which provide separate treatment for this type of 
compensation of certain employees in the customs service and in the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

The AFGE wishes to urge on this committee its favorable consideration of the 
application of the bill in its present form. We take this position in the interest 
of that portion of the AFGE membership in the customs service and in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. It is our belief that equity dictates that 
the exclusion of these services from the premium-pay provisions of the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, as amended, should be continued. 

I find it necessary to submit an additional comment on this bill to the com- 
mittee because of the statement on behalf of the Air Transport Association of 
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America urging the committee to amend the bill to apply to customs and immi- 
gration employees. In other words, the scheduled airlines have asked the com- 
mittee to abolish the special premium-pay provisions applicable to these two 
groups of employees. Similar representations have been made by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. It is our contention that the bill in this respect 
should remain as it is written, and I shall indicate some of the reasons on which 
Il am basing this position. 

The purpose of the carriers in asking for the elimination of these special 
laws for customs and immigrant inspectors is that they want to be relieved of 
the requirement to reimburse the Government for the cost of providing this 
inspectional service outside the regular business hours observed by the offices 
of the Customs and Immigration Services. Both the airlines and the railroads 
have objected to reimbursing the Government on some rather tenuous grounds. 
They have made it appear that they are being required to pay for service which 
should properly be paid for by the Government. However, their statements have 
been erroneous in some respects and misleading in others, in that they do not 
tell the whole story of the reasons which have prompted this reimbursable 
arrangement 


The principle that the transportation companies should reimburse the Govern- 
ment is based on the fact that these special inspectional services are given for 
the convenience of these companies. The carriers would have the committee 


believe that reimbursement for overtime provided by laws for the Customs and 
Immigration Services is in violation of the Federal statutes prohibiting a private 
concern paying any part of the salary of a Federal employee. The fact is that 
the statute relating to the source of funds for personal services and the law 
providing for reimbursement of inspectional services by customs and immigrant 
inspectors have been in effect for more than 30 years. ‘They afford not point of 
conflict and by no rule of statutory construction could these laws be construed 
to be inconsistent. The fact is that the airlines and the railroads are attempting 
a further subsidy by the Government for a type of service which is distinctly 
in their interest. 

The extra service which these transportation concerns require is the result 
of their insistence on inspections at odd hours. It is true that the inspection is 
required by Federal law, but that is no ground for relieving a privately owned 
enterprise from footing the bill when it desires to have the services of Govern- 
ment employees wholly on its own terms. 

To eliminate the need for overtime duty by customs and immigrant inspectors, 
it would he necessary for the Government to provide an inspectional staff on a 
24-hour basis. The hours during which inspectional services are provided wholly 
at public expense are established according to a schedule that will accommodate 
the traffic at any given port of entry. When traffic moves for the convenience of 
the carrier and is irregular or scattered during hours outside its regular schedule, 
there seems to be no reasonable justification for adding to the total Government 
expenditure by having men available on regular assignment at all hours of the 
day 

There are certain days, for example, when it would be possible to handle 
all of the customs business at the port of New York from 5 p. m. to midnight 
with 20 or 25 inspectors. There are other nights when 10 times this number 
of inspectors may be required. It would certainly not be reasonable to provide 
a staff at all times large enough to handle the larger volume of customs business. 
The cost in base pay would be greater than the amount paid for that service at 
overtime rates. 

The carriers have emphasized their argument that they are paying too much. 
The fact is that the amount of overtime for which they must pay could be 
substantially reduced if the companies would exert greater care in keeping the 
Government inspectional services informed of the changes in expected times 
of arrival. To some extent the requirements for extra service are restricted at 
present because the companies must pay for it. It is not likely that they will 
eliminate their requests for extra inspectional duty if the Government were to 
bear the total cost. 

This narticular aspect of the situation points up one of the basic reasons why 
the carriers should continue to pay for this extra inspection. There is no doubt 
that it does have the effect of keeping such demands to some extent within the 
usval business hours. 

The comranies have directed attention to instances of what they have termed 
payment of excessive amounts for overtime services of customs or immigrant 
inspectors. The representative of the railroads has cited the example of an 
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employee having received a half day’s pay for 1 hour of duty. He did not, 
however, go on to state that if the employee remained on duty 1 hour and 59 
minutes longer he would earn more money at the rates provided in H. R. 8093. 
The employee worked from 5 to 6 p. m. It was stated he would receive 
$9.84 under the customs law but only $3.69 under H. R. 8093. The fact is that the 
employee would earn slightly over $11 by working to 7: 59 p. m. at rates provided 
in the bill. 

The airlines representative also pointed to the case of a customs inspector 
earning 4 days’ pay by working from 5 p. m. to 8 a. m. The fact was that the 
tour of duty extended into a day on which duty had to be compensated at Sunday 
or holiday rates, and this is what required a payment at a rate 50 percent 
higher than on weekdays. 

The carriers place emphasis on instances wherein it is alleged inspectors are 
paid at an hourly overtime rate which for certain individuals was many times 
their regular rate of pay. What this allegation fails to indicate is that the time 
given as representing the payment is actual inspectional time and does not in- 
clude the time in which the employee was required to be available at the airport 
where the incident occurred. 

Frequently it happens that a Customs or Immigration Service inspector is 
called out to meet a plane or a vessel scheduled to arrive from a foreign country. 
The plane or vessel may be delayed by bad weather or mechanical failure for 
5 or 6 hours or more. The charge indicated will be for 1 hour of work. Actually, 
the time on duty may be 6 hours. 

It should be pointed out that the carrier could avoid much of this expense by 
giving timely notice of delays in arrival The officer is not paid if he is n tified 
not to report for duty until actual arrival time. Meanwhile he may be on call 
at his home and may actually lose a night’s sleep. Under such conditions he 
receives no compensation because he has not left his home. 

The objections of the carriers do not represent or recognize the real reasons 
for overtime payment. It is intended to relieve the hardship which an employee 
must undergo when he is called back for short periods of duty for the sole con- 

enience of the transportation company. 

Provision for premium pay for duty at unusual hours is fundamental to 
equitable treatment of employees. It has been a cardinal principle ef organized 
labor. Its primary purpose is not to increase a worker’s income but to dis- 
courage imposition on an employee and causing him excessive inconvenience 
when it is wholly in the interest of his employer. 

It is our belief that the premium pay statutes applicable to customs and 
immigrant inspectional duty should remain in force. They protect the employees 
from exploitation by preventing unreasonable demands on their time. It is 
possible for common carriers to schedule the movement of traffic so as to coincide 
with the usual hours of regular duty. Where they do not wish to prepare their 
schedules in this manner or if they neglect to notify customs or immigration 
officers of variations or delays in schedules, it is only fair to expect them to pay 
for the inconvenience. 

In view of these circumstances, the AFGE takes the position that customs and 
immigration overtime statutes should remain in force. The opportunity which 
the committee has afforded to record our views is indeed appreciated. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Beiter, who testified for the customs employees 
felt that the president of the United States Customs Inspectors Asso- 
ciation ought to be given an opportunity to say a few words. Mr. 
Murphy is present and we will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Murphy. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. MURPHY, PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES 
CUSTOMS INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Morrny. Mr. Chairman, my name is John J. Murphy. I am 
president of the United States Customs Inspectors Association. I 
am also appearing here today for the wages and hours committee of 
the National Customs Service Association. I am certainly grateful 
for this opportunity to speak, brief as it is. There have been so many 
questions raised here that I feel sure I can explain them to your satis- 
faction if I had the time. 
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I would like to make a general statement that when the airline and 
railroad representatives appear before congressional committees they 
exaggeratl the fact or customs beyond all reason. The hearings on 
S. 2665 produced the same testimony as here. Only one side of the 


picture is given and carefully selected examples of what appear to be 
excessive charges are presented before the committee. We find there 
are reasonable explanations for practically all of them and they have 
1] been perfectly legal. 

The Cuamman. There is no question about the legality, as I under- 

7 d t 

Mr. Murrnuy. Most of the high charges have been brought about 
e dema of the carriers. Che Government, where the business 
warrants it. does give free service of anywhere from a 16-hour to a 
¢ our basis, but these services are beyond that and are purely for 
{ benefit and convenience of these carriers, 

Mr. Hacen. Sometimes there are passengers on these trains and 
boats. Is it not for the convenience of the passengers also ¢ 

Mr. Mi RPHY. ‘T he (government pre vides this service during official 
hours 


Mr. Hagen. You indicated it was only for the convenience of the 


carriel In my district in M nnesota people are complaining about 
not being able to come back to the bordel after a game or some other 
occasion, so it is for their convenience as well as the carriers. 


Mr. Murpny. Yes, but you will find on investigation there may be 
only 1 arrival and it is not justified to have the Government assume 
the payment of 8 hours’ work to handle that 1 arrival that does happen 
at those places. 

Mention has been made of schedules. In actual practice the sched- 
ule has become a farce, particularly the airline schedules. In the 
month of February there were 114 scheduled arrivals at the New York 
International Airport, and out of those 114, 112 were off schedule 
anywhere from 1 hour to 6 hours. In other words, there were only 
2 planes out of 114 that actually came in anywhere on schedule. 

Mr. Hacen. Then it would appear that the schedule of hours is 
wrong and the regular time should be at a different time of day. 

Mr. Mureny. The Government has made every effort to do that. 
They have bent over backward to do that. Budgetary limitations 
have hampered Customs to such an extent we do not know where to 
turn. At San Antonio the overcharges were because they demanded 
twice as many personnel as the Government would ordinarily assign 
todo that job. It is a case where a’*man on the other side of the coun- 
ter is making the decisions and complaining if the Government re- 
quires him to reimburse. The Bureau of Customs could not operate 
without being reimbursed for this overtime. 

All of this service is purely at the request of the carrier. The Gov- 
ernment does not force this service on them. The law requires that 
they reimburse the Government when they request that the service be 
furnished. 

Mr. Hacen. The law does require that they have to have this 
service. 

Mr. Murreuy. Under the Tariff Aet—— 

Mr. Hacen. They could not move a train across the border unless 
they had the service. 
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Mr. Mourpny. Under the Tariff Act inspections must be made as to 
immigration, plant quarantine, and related functions. But these serv 
ices are performed at hours for the convenience of the carriers. 


Mr. Hacen. But the service is for the benefit of the American peo 

le, for the purpr ses of health, colle ting customs, and so on. 

Mr. Murpny. [I would like to mention one more point. There was a 
study li acl of this entire pl yblen n 1949. a verv exts ive study, by 


1 . . . . - . . 
an nterdepartmental committee consisting of repr sentatives of prac- 
| that committee made a very 


good report explaining this whole situation, and their conclusions at 


tically every Government agency, ali 


that time were that it would be unrealistic and unfair to the inspec- 
tional groups to place them under the Federal Employee Pay Act. I 
17 1 


} ] } 1} 
would suggest that anyone Hee eq ] | ] propviem should wet a 


copy of that re port. 


I have other things I would like to speak about. I would like to 
point out one thing, that the customs inspectors have been charged 
with having collected high rates for short periods of work. The 
conti which the airlines have with their employees provides for 
rates which result in substantially higher charg under similar con- 
d t1 ms. To illustrate, a man who bi ing’s out the bageage, l nd r the 


contract the airlines have with the CIO, that man is compensated at a 
rate of $15 from 4 to 8 while an in pectol during the same hours 
would ret about $9. We would not expect to be treated more gener- 
ously than the industry if the conditions were the same. 

Mr. Hacen. Is it true that some of your employees clo not vet, for 
the purposes of retirement, consideration for the money they have 
received on an overtime basis paid by the railroads? 

Mr. Morpny. That is correct. The determination has been made 
that is not to be figured for retirement purposes. 

Mr. Hacen. Is that a problem? 

Mr. Mureuy. That is a problem. 

Gentlemen, if there are any questions I shall be happy to answer 
them. 

The CHamman. Any questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Generally speaking, employees like to have a regular 
tour of duty rather than hit-and-miss. 

Mr. Mureny. Generally speaking, any employee, I believe, would 
prefer to have regular hours, but the customs business is such that 
you must come out all hours of the day or night. 

Just one more point for the record: While large amounts have 
been mentioned here, such as $30 for 1 hour, and that figure has 
been projected in a ridiculous fashion to $980 a month, you will find 
the average salary is less than $1,600 per annum, and that is the gross 
figure. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I have one question. I have had reports that the 
customs officials in Detroit have a multiplicity of jobs to perform, 
which makes it mandatory for them to do spot-checking instead of 
a thorough inspection, which makes the job complicated. That is 
No. 1. And No. 2, they cannot do a good job. Also, at the port of 
New York I understand these iobs are broken down and 1 takes care 
of the baggage, 1 of immigration, 1 of cargo, and so forth. Is that 
true‘ 
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Mr. Mourrny. Not entirely. The Immigration Service is separate 
from us, but every inspector at the port of New York is qualified to 
examine baggage, to examine cargo, and all of the other functions of 

customs 1n pector. 

Mr. Lesinski. I wanted to clear that up because I was told other- 
wise, 

Mr. Hacen. You will agree, then, with my statement that they are 
indermanned and understaffed ? 

Mr. Lesinsxi. With that I will concur and agree and do every- 
thing I can to help. 

The CHatrMan. Any other questions ? 


Mr. Mcurpeny. I appreciate very much the opportunity to be heard. 


The Cnamman. Mr. J. V. Horton, legislative representative of the 
Nat al Association of Postal Supervisors, has a statement, but if 
ne acres we Will place it at this point in the record. 


The statement referred to is as follows :) 


S1 EMENT OF J. V. HORTON, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


or POSTAL SUPERVISORS 


When the testimony of this association on postal pay legislation was given to 
this com ttee on March 12, 1954, we stress d the provisions of H. R. 2585, which 
we sponsored, and discussed in general the proposals in the Fry Salary Study 
Report which had been presented to this committee on February 16, but no bill 
to implement its provisions had then been introduced In commenting upon this 


report—and it was strictly a report at the time, not a bill—we listed five items in 
the Fry report requiring clarification before its provisions would be equally as 
acceptable as H. R. 2585. The fact that this association made several reserva- 


tions to the Fry report on March 12 has been erroneously interpreted in some 
quarters as indicating that this association is opposed to the provisions of H. R. 
S648. As a matter of fact, H. R. 8648, based on the I'ry report, was introduced 
by Chairman Rees on March 31—19 days after our testimony to this committee. 
Its provisions have been given intensive study since the bill became available. 
We find that the bill contains most of the highly desirable features of our own 
proposal, H. R. 2585, such as 


1. Step rate grades 


2. Salaries based on duties and responsibilities. 

3. Salaries comparable to those prevailing in other Federal departments. 

1. Elimination of the effect of the $800 ceiling imposed by Public Law 204. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 134 in 1945, we have consistently striven to 
secure enactment of an adequate reclassification for postal supervisors. In 
pattern and principle, H. R. 8648 contains many of the provisions which we have 
consistently advocated. We, therefore, wholeheartedly approve and endorse 


H. R. 8648 and urge the favorable consideration of your committee leading to its 
enactment 

The bill based on the Fry report has thoroughly clarified two and partially 
covered another of our original reservations. We feel that the remaining 
items can be adequately resolved by amending section 402—-B to provide that 
first-line supervisors be placed two grades higher than the employees whom they 
supervise. 

With the inclusion of this proviso, H. R. 8648 would have the unqualified ap- 
proval of the National Association of Postal Supervisors. 


The Cuatrman. At this point additional statements which have been 
submitted to the commitee will be inserted in the record. 
(The statements referred to are as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI REGARDING A RAISE FOR CLASSIFIED FEDERAL 
Ie MPLOYEES 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp H. REE£s, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Commiitce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I realize the great work this committee has undertaken 
in the past and presently in its deliberations on these conilicting legislative 
problems. 

I know the chairman and the membership of this committee have worked 
laboriously in trying to offer a bill that will do equity to all persons. I mention 
the word “equity” because I have seen the inequity that prevails regarding 
Federal per annum employees. I hope this will be corrected. 

I sincerely hope the committee will report and recommend a bill that will 
provide for substantial across-the-bourd increases to Federal employees. 

Cordially, 
ALFRED ID, SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT oF Hon, Cecit R. KING, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to appear before 


the committee on behalf of our loyal Federal employees who I believe to be 
most deserving of a substantial increase in compensation, 

The Federal employees in my district in Los Angeles County, ‘Calif., have 
consistently felt the pressure of increased living costs and it is indeed difficult 


for them to provide their families with the bare necessities of living. As you 
all know, it is necessary for many of such employees to seek outside employment 
in order to properly care for their families. From the letters I have received 


from my constituents, and to my own personal knowledge, there are numerous 
hardship cases among our Federal employees due to the present inadequate wage 
scale. Of course this means that the lower bracket employees are feeling the 
pressure the hardest. 

The testimony before the committee for several years past has established 
the fact that it would require between a 20- and 25-percent salary increase to 
bring the Federal employees’ income up to a rate paralleling the increased cost 
of living. 

There are many bills pending before the committee proposing various increases 
for Federal employees. I have always supported reasonable and just benefits 
for the employees of our Federal service, and I am again most anxious to see 
them treated justly, and I hope that the committee in its wisdom will decide on 
an adequate increase which will enable these employees to meet their necessary 
obligations and save something for the future. 

We all know that the Government is continuously losing employees to private 
industry where they secure wages more in line with the increased cost of living. 
It is to the distinct advantage of the Federal Government not only to seek and 
obtain the best qualified persons but to retain their services wherever possible. 
It is just good business to do so, The turnover in this service has reached a 
startling proportion due entirely, in my opinion, to the inadeque ty and un- 
attractiveness of the Federal pay scale and the working conditions. The process 
of constantly training new employees certainly does not increase the efficiency 
of the Federal service, in which we have all taken such just pride throughout 
the years. 

In my judgment, a pay raise is long overdue for our deserving Federal em- 
ployees and I trust the committee will promptly and favorably report a sub- 
stantial increase in their compensation. 
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BUREAU OF SHIPS, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Vashington, D. C., February 4, 1954. 





Hi l H. ReeEs 
('j ( }p? ii. ( 
( | 
Rees: O é \ lation of Senior Engineers of the 
I e! \ ington, D. ¢ I sh to submit the f wing statement 
ee and req tl I i part of ur committee’s public 
l t ] l R. 7372, H. R. 2285, H. R. 4088, 
H. I H. R. 7450 to g f sa l ( 
s I e Nay Dey ent is composed 
‘ rrade f 1 GS-11 rough GS-15 They 
l ed the 1 pre ) ‘ ineering pertaining to military 
l 
organized for e f win uuirpose : To promote and protect 
the nte rt ( ‘ f tl United States a times, to promote 
protessiol and s ially, to foster a 
s f 1 fellow nd n, al { intair igh standards of 
] cs a ! ‘ 

I S I ) rdi does not concern 
tself 1] scal I owever, vit: neerned Wi the current diffi 
cu ret ing and re l competent ] essional engineers d scientists 

iT! ! ational « nse pro n compet on \ American industry, 
whiel OSI n ‘ l ve neg x yx ( 

\ presid f this associatii I deem it 1 duty to ft ard to your com- 
I tee tl i ciation’s \ S ol e ige scale hese are respect- 
fu subn ed fo ir conside ! 

Referring to a chart on basic pay data, appearing in the Washington Post news 


paper on January 18, 1954, reported by Mr. J. Klutz and extracted from a prop 
erly documented report made available to a select group of agency heads and 
Members of Congress, it is read observed that the present pay scale for pro- 
fessional and scientific work exceeds the prewar rate by 70 percent at the lowest 
level (GS-5) and by 35 percent at the GS-15 level, while the living costs have 
increased by 94.9 percent. It can only be concluded from these data that the 
living. The increased deduce 
tions for taxes and retirement benefits further depress the take-home dollars 
for Federal employes 

We note that past benefits since 1939 have been helpful in “making ends meet,” 
but have only kept abreast of increased costs of living in the lowest grades; 
namely, GS-1 and CPC-1 and CPC-2. Previous adjustments by our Congress 
have heavily favored the lower grades on a percentage basis. The net result 
of this has been that the Federal pay scale for professional and scientific person- 
nel has fallen well behind the national average. 

As stated in a recently conducted income and salary survey by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, the salary of engineers employed by the 
Government, Federal or State, fell behind all other groups, including employees 
of public utilities and educational institutions which are, as a rule, poor-paying 
groups. In an effort to improve the caliber of engineers and scientists and to 
retain these individuals in our national defense program which, to a great 
extent, ultimately reflects itself in the cost to the taxpayer, we urge you to 
support adequate legislation which would provide the needed increase in pay 
scales for most Federal employees and which will simultaneously improve the 
pay scales of the professional and scientific employee. 

We believe that such action would be proper in the American tradition and 
in the best interests of the American public at large. 

Very respectfully yours, 





current Federal pay scales seriously lag the cost of 





JoHN W. Sawyer, President. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY or Crvin ENGINEERS, 
Washington D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Hon. EDWARD H. REEs, 


Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rees: On behalf of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
I would like to submit a statement for the tecord in connection with various bi 


before your committee which deal with salary adjustments and other benefits for 


employees in the classified civil servic 

lL wi preface hese remarks by ying tl he Ame! in Societ of Civil 
Ir neers, 1 \ i ti second ce f é st ( the oildes n ( i 
engineeril i I e Unite \ i 1 he f some it é 
7,000 professio1 ( nee! ‘ her the service of the Federal 
G ernmel ( oca t ain] \ Cice 

Our society he es that F¢ | es for « ee! ould d 
a EVE my] o tl pl g j i practic We ew ise ec 

I neces l nie i Lies tha LHnCcreuse a3 LV 

bear a fair relationshiy » i eases in respons s an employe idvances 
itl Lie Go t © 1 S l We I il li i I hi h t i ( i 
pensation which would provide larger increases for those in the higher grades of 
the classified civil service. In the past, ¢ ineers who have spent many years 
in the Government service have been les iccessful in obtaining increases ) 
bring their salaries up to the level of corresponding positions in private en 
ployment than have those Federal employees in the lower grades In other 
words “the-cost-of-living-adjustment”’ salary increases have not been fair to 
the more experienced professional engineers with respect to maintaining parity 
with salaries in private employment Increased responsibility in the higher 


grades has not been accompanied by a commensurate increase in remuneration. 

We believe that H. R. 8093 and the recommendations concerning pay scales of 
the Civil Service Commission represent a fair approach to the problem of salary 
adjustment; and we desire to record our support of the salary schedule in that 
hill. Possibly further adjustments will be desirable later, but we believe that 
the enactment of a bill such as H. R. 8093 would be a splendid accomplishment 
for the 83d Congress. 

In commenting on the salary schedule only, I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that that is the only point of interest to the engineering profession. 
However, since that seems to be the central poiny in the bill, I am limiting my 
comments to that point for the present. 

May I ask that this communication be entered as an official statement of this 
society in the record of the hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH H. EHLERS, 
Field Representative. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, KANSAS BRANCH, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
DISTRICT POSTMASTERS, ADOPTED AT EMPORIA, KANS., APRIL 27, 1954 


1. Be it resolved, That the Kansas branch of the National League of District 
Postmasters assembled at Emporia, Kans., April 25, 26, 27, pledge their allegiance 
to the President of the United States, Dwight D, Eisenhower, to Congress, the 
Postmaster General, Arthur Summerfield, and his staff in their efforts to better 
the postal service. 

2. Be it resolved, That we express our thanks to the Post Office Department 
for having sent the Honorable James B. Tunny, Assistant Executive Director, 
Bureau of Post Office Operations, whose address and service to us have been 
highly appreciated. 

3. Be it resolved, That we express our thanks to the city officials, the chamber 
of commerce, and our host postmaster, Jackson, for their hearty welcome and 
their efforts to make our convention a success. 

4. Be it resolved, That we convey our thanks to Mrs. Ells Skorr; Assistant 
Postmaster Copeland, of Topeka; Inspectors Cordts, Henderson, and L. W. 
Hamilton: B. M. Myers, of the regional accounting office, Dallas; Floyd Temple- 
ton: William Hund, and all those who contributed to the fine entertainment 
Sunday evening. 
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5. Resolved, That we convey our thanks to the State officers, Ethel Carpenter, 
president, and Blanehe Schwilling, secretary, for serving us so well and faith- 
fully during the past year. 

6. Resolved, That we express our thanks to M. G. Fuhr, traffic manager of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., at Kansas City, Mo., for the interest shown in the district 
postmasters and the liberal contributions for entertainment. 

7. Be it resolved, That the Kansas branch endorse the legislative program as 


submitted by the Natonal League of District Postmasters. 

8. Be i esolved, That the Kansas branch pledge its loyal support to the 
present officers of the NLDP 

9. Be it resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Mr. C. B. Gravitt, 


national secretary of the NLDP, and to each Congressman and Senator from 
Kansas. 
LesTeR A. WHITE. 
FLoYD MARTIN. 
JOHN ALLMAN. 
Sent by National League of District Postmasters, Kansas State Branch, Bazaar, 
Kans . May 5, 1954. 
3LANCHE M. ScHWILLING, Secretary. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL, 
Washington 25, D.C., April 20, 1954. 
Hon. EDWARD H. REEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the request of your committee, we submit 
the attached list of postal-service employees, by major categories, who are now 
at the maximum of their present pay grade or are in one of the longevity steps. 

W ould like to point out that, although these employees are receiving the 
maximum pay of their present grade, or are in longevity steps, most of them 
would receive an upward pay adjustment upon the effective date of H. R. 8648— 
for instance: 

All of the 55,011 regular carriers who are now at the maximum of their pay 
grade, or in one of the longevity steps would receive a $100 increase on the 
effe tive date of the act. 

Of the 73,332 regular clerks who are now at the maximum of their grade or 
in longevity steps, approximately 70,000 would receive an upward pay adjust- 
ment of $100 on the effective date of the act. Of course, approximately 15,000 
whose jobs would be in grade 5 would in addition receive a step increase of 
$130, 1 year after the effective date of the act. 

Other categories of employees on the attached list would be similarly adjusted 
upon the effective date of the proposed Postal Field Service Classification Act of 
1954. 

It should be emphasized that initial adjustment increases for all employees 
affected would be made on the effective date of the act. There would be no 
waiting period beyond that date. 

We hope these statistics will be useful to you. 

Sincerely, 
EuGENE J. LYONS, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 
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Postal service employees at maximum of present grades 





ania Number at omen Number at 
Service Mar. 31, | maximun Mar. 3], | ™aximam 
1954 of grade 1954 ot grace ' 
Post office operations 
Postmasters 39, 591 39, 591 
Supervisors 20, 159 20, 159 
Clerk 113, 136 73, 332 73, 756 9, 673 
Ca RS, 8&0 55, O11 31, 561 539 
5S ry messengers 2, 056 1, 871 2, 506 Wt 
V il handle messenge telephone 
11, 83 10, 657 7.719 1, 782 
32, 485 22, 674 14, 094 
Ci 
749 749 
Employees 15, 615 7,909 
Motor vehicle service 
Supervisor 812 812 
Employees 4,174 2 684 2, 403 338 
Postal tr nsportation service 
Officials and supervisors 6, 545 6, 545 
Clerks and operators 20, 422 13, 478 7, 253 23 
Mail handlers 2, 464 1, 098 1, 528 ‘ 
Inspec 1on service 
Inspectors 887 639 
Clerical 387 299 
Mail equipment shops and supply 504 121 
Stamped envelope agency 8 7 
Total 360, 709 257, 936 139, 820 13, 546 
Employees in positions carrying a single rate of pay are considered to be at the maximum of their 
grades, since they are now receiving the maximum pay possible for the job. Included also are employees 
in the maximum rates for their grades who are receiving longevity compensation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS, 
SUPREME Court BUILDING, 
Washington 13, D. C., April 30, 1954. 
Hon. EpwArp H. REEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rees: I avail myself of the permission graciously accorded 
by you at the hearing on Wednesday, April 28, 1954, of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Post Office and Civil Service, of which you are 
chairman, to submit a statement in reference to the application of any general 
pay increase bill which may be recommended by your committee to the Federal 
court reporters. TI am supplying herewith copies of the statement in sufficient 
number to provide one for every member of the committee, and I hope that it 
may be considered by your committee when it comes to deal with the applica- 
tion of the pending legislation to the Federal court reporters. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY P. CHANDLER. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES CouRTS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I address you for the purpose 
of saying that the Judicial Conference of the United States recommends that the 
court reporters of the United States district courts share in the benefit of any 
general pay increase legislation which may be enacted by the Congress at the 
present session. 

Every district court of the United States is authorized by statute (28 U. S. C., 
753 (a)) to appoint a number of court reporters to be determined by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. The Judicial Conference since the system of 
salaried court reporters was inaugurated in 1945 has provided for a number of 
court reporters corresponding with the number of district judges so that each 
part of the district court might have a reporter to report the proceedings. The 
compensation of the reporters consists of salaries fixed in each individual case 
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by the Judicial Conference of the United States at an annual sum between $3,000 

d $6,000 (28 U. 8S. C., 753 (e)) and fees for transcripts prescribed by each 
district court subject to the approval of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, which are paid by the parties, including the Government of the United 
States in Government cases and also by the Government of the United States 

the cases of persons allowed by the courts to sue, defend, or appeal in 
ma pauperis (28 U.S. C., 753 (f)). 

In 1944, looking forward to the beginning of the new court reporting system 
m July 1, 1945, the Judicial Conference fixed annual rates of salary for the court 
reporters in 5 classes at $3,000, $3,600, $4,000, $4,500, and $5,000 according to 
various conditions weighed according to the judgment of the Judicial Conference 
including (1) the recommendations of the district judges of the courts to be 
served, (2) the number of sessions of the district court held during the year, 
(3) the number of days spent during the year in trial or argument of cases in the 
ict court, (4) the population of the district and the cost of living in the 
locality, (5) the amount of time during which the reporter would be required to 
be in attendance upon the court and the opportunities available to him to earn 
additional compensation outside of his work as an official reporter, and (6) 
er special circumstances, including the cost of similar services in the locality. 
It approved rates for transcript to be fixed by the respective district courts at 
irying sums, with a maximum for the districts in the States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia of 40 cents per page for the original and 15 
cents for copies. In succeeding years the Judicial Conference amended rates for 
particular districts as it deemed necessary to correct inequities shown by ex- 
perience after the court reporting system began to operate, in the rates originally 
fixed. In 1948 the Judicial Conference authorized the district courts in their 
discretion to provide for higher transcript rates not in excess of 55 cents per 
page for the original and 25 cents per page for copy of ordinary transcript, and 
90 cents per page for the original and 30 cents per page for copy of daily tran- 
St ript. 

In succeeding years the Conference of United States Court Reporters urged 
that in view of the increase in the cost of living which was in progress and the 
increases in salaries which had come to Government personnel generally, but 
which under a decision of the Comptroller General in 1944 did not apply to the 
Federal court reporters, the conference should authorize a general increase in 
their salary scale in addition to the adjustments which had been made in par- 
ticular districts and the authorization for an increase in the transcript rates. 

A comprehensive study of the matter was made in 1951 by a committee of the 
Judicial Conference, of which Circuit Judge John J. Parker of North Carolina 
was the chairman. Upon the recommendation of the committee, the Judicial 
Conference at its annual meeting in September 1951 granted increases in 
salaries to almost all of the court reporters in the districts in the States, and 
substituted for the former classes with rates of annual salary between $3,000 
and $5,000 per annum, new classes with annual rates according to the same 
general factors that determined the former classification, of $3,600, $4,000, 
$4,500, $5,000, and $5,500 per annum. In authorizing the increased rates, the 
Judicial Conference adopted a recommendation that any changes in the salaries 
of Federal employees generally authorized by Congress in future years to meet 
changes in the cost of living should apply to the salaries of the reporters as 
they were then increased and fixed by the Judicial Conference. 

In 1953 the Judicial Conference in consideration particularly of a general 
trend toward increase in the salaries of court reporters in State court systems 
which had oceurred in latter years, authorized another advance in the general 
salary scale for Federal court reporters under which the annual rates for the 
5 salary asses were advanced to $4,200, $4,500, $5,000, $5,500, and $6,000, to 
be effective with the beginning of the next fiscal year, July 1, 1954, contingent 
upon the necessary annual appropriations for the fiscal year 1955, estimates 
for which are now pending before the House Appropriations Committee, and 
more particularly before the subcommittee upon the appropriations for the 
legislative and judicial branches. 

It will be noted that the last increase in salaries authorized carried the 
highest class of salaries to the maximum of $6,000 per annum permitted by 
section 753 (e) of title 28 of the United States Code. It is the opinion of 
the Judicial Conference as first expressed by it in 1951 and again in 1952, 
as stated by Mr. Chamberlin in his testimony, that the court reporters should 
share in the benefit of any pay increases which may come to Government em- 
ployees generally by virtue of legislation which may be enacted by the present 
Congress. Very recently at a special session of the Judicial Conference held 
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on the 15th and 16th of this month, the conference approved a recommendation 
by me that the court reporters be included in pending legislation to increase 
the salaries of Government employees so that the reporters may receive as 
additions to their salaries as presently fixed by the Judicial Conference the 
benelit of any such increases which may be authorized by the Congress 

The Conference of United States Court Reporters in 1953 requested the 
Judicial Conference to raise the salary scales for court reporters as originally 
fixed in 1944 to amounts which would be equal to the sum of the increases 
granted to Government employees generally by the Pay Increase Acts of 1945, 
1946, 1948, and 1951 in which the court reporters had not shared. The Judicial 
Conference declined to do this, believing that the rates of annual salary as 
then increased were sufficient for that time under all of the pertinent condi 
tions But, as stated in the action taken at the recent meeting and cited above, 
the conference believes that it is equitable that the court reporters should 
receive as additions to their salaries as last fixed by the Judicial Conference 
the benefit af any future pay increases which may be authorized by the Congress 
for Governntent personnel generally. 

When it is“vemembered that the present maximum limit of $6,000 upon 
annual salaries was fixed by section 753 of title 28 of the United States Code 
as far back as January 20, 1944 (58 U. S. Statutes at Large, 6), this appears 
only reasonable. It should be emphasized in this connection that in accordance 
with expressions of the Committees on the Judiciary of the Congress when the 
Court Reporting Act was under discussion, that the cost of transcript to litigants 
should be held down, the rates for transcript which the Federal court reporters 
are permitted by their courts and by the Judicial Conference to charge are in 
most instances below the rates charged by other court reporters in the respec- 
tive localities. On the basis of the earnings from their official court reporting 
for the Federal courts of 188 court reporters who served throughout the entire 
fiscal year 1953, the average reporter derived just short of two-thirds of his 
official income from salary and slightly over one-third from fees for official 
transcript. The total official earnings of the average reporter of the 188 from 
salaries and fees for official transcript in the fiscal year 1953, were $7,750.83, 
of which $5,009.04 came from salary and $2,721.79 from fees for official transcript. 

Various members of the committee during the testimony of Mr. Chamberlin, 
raised the question whether it would not be more in conformity with the method 
prescribed by Congress under which the salaries of the Federal court reporters 
are fixed by the Judicial Conference, to raise the ceiling of $6,000 upon annual 
salaries and leave it to the Judicial Conference to grant increases correspond- 
ing with any which may be granted to Government personnel generally by 
legislation enacted at the present session of the Congress, than for the Congress 
to increase directly the present salaries of the reporters. 

[ am sure that although the action of the Judicial Conference at its recent 
meeting was substantially in the terms above stated, its concern was that the 
Federal court reporters should receive the benefit of general pay increases 
granted to other Government personnel and not for any particular method of 
reaching that result. If the committee should see fit to recommend and the 
Congress to provide in the pending pay increase legislation, for an increase in 
the maximum limit upon annual salaries of court reporters contained in section 
753 (e) of title 28 of the United States Code, that would appear to be a logical 
and consistent method of attaining the desired objective. It would then be 
possible for the Judicial Conference, if it saw fit, to grant increases in the 
salaries of the Federal court reporters as last fixed from the highest salary 
class to the lowest, corresponding as nearly as practicable with the action of 
the Congress on the subject of pay increases for Government personnel generally 
at its present session. 


STATEMENT By Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, A MEMBER oF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committtee, when I appeared before you on 
March 1, 1954, to give my views on the need for salary increases for Government 
employees, my discussion was largely limited to the case for post oflice workers, 
although I did devote some attention to the problems of classified employees in 
general. Since the committee has now decided to report legislation affecting 
both groups at the same time, and since the administration’s proposals for the 
classified employees are now more thoroughly understood, I would like to add 
to my previous testimony and amplify on my belief that all Federal employees 
should have a substantial salary increase without delay. 
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The shortcomings of the Civil Service Commission recommendations are now 
as far as meeting the needs of employees in the lower classifications 
is concerned. The arbitrary method that was used in arriving at their recom- 
mendation is also apparent Instead of sitting down and giving real considera- 
tion to what amount of increase was needed in each of the different pay classi- 
fications to provide a fair and decent raise, adequate to compensate for higher 
living costs, it is obvious that the administration people who wrote the plan 
began by asking themselves, “What is the absolute minimum overall increase 
we can recommend which will appear to give some satisfaction to Government 
employees but won't damage our claims that we are achieving economy in Govern- 
ment?’ They settled on 2.5 percent of the total classified payroll and from that 
point proceeded to work up a scheme for apportioning the 2.5 percent among 
and to camouflage the inadequacy of the plan by dis- 
cuising it as a new classification system. The end result, as might be expected, 
does practically nothing to give the lower paid employees of the Government 
additional money to buy their bread and butter, to clothe their families, and pay 
the rent I say “pay the rent” because, at the present price of rea} estate, the 
Lord knows that not very many of them can put up the downpayment to 


apparent 


the various pay groups 


rood 
buy a decent home. 

If there is any justification for setting an arbitrary ceiling on the total amount 
the administration feels it can afford to recommend for salary increases—and 
I refuse to admit that any ceiling below an amount sufficient to provide an 
adequate salary scale for all Government employees can be justified—there is 
certainly no justification for euchering employees in the lower classifications 
out of their fair share of such an increase. I do not quarrel with the fact that 
employees in the upper classifications should have a substantial increase, and 
I agree firmly with the proposition that there should be adequate differentials in 
the pay of supervisory employees and those who work under them. However, 
I cannot agree that these adjustments should be made at the expense of those 
for whom the need is immediate and urgent. 

My personal belief is that really substantial increases, such as those provided 
in H. R. 4556, the Withrow bill, should be voted at once. That is the type of 
action I am fighting for in this Congress. Following that step the committee, 
working with the departments and with the recognized employee groups, should 
give mature study to the question of reclassifying positions and adjusting 
differentials. To attempt to do that now on the basis of unilateral reeommenda- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission will further reduce the present low morale 
of the rank and file Government worker. You can’t feed a hungry dog by throw- 
ing him arubber bone. Neither can you satisfy the justifiable demands of under- 
paid Government workers by tossing them a fancy package which, when stripped 
to the essentials, does nothing for them or their families. 

I have received any number of letters from Government employees in San 
Francisco in both supervisory and rank and file positions. They are unanimous 
in citing the lag between pay increases for blue collar workers and private in- 
dustrial employees and the granting of similar raises to white collar employees of 
the Federal Government. They are also unanimous in their demand for a full 
adjustment in all pay grades to compensate for cost of living increases. That 
time lag is the fault of Congress and it is also our responsibility to remedy the 
situation without delay. 

I therefore again urge the committee to act favorably on legislation to bring 
Government employees’ salaries up to a level which will reflect a realistic under- 
standing of how hard they have been hit. In normal collective bargaining in 
industry such wage adjustments could be made retroactive to help employees pay 
off some of the debts saddled on them because their raises were overdue. Since 
we cannot do that for Government workers because of our system, then let us 
by all means make the increase we do provide big enough so that when they get 
their first larger pay check they won't be ashamed to take it home to their wives 
and families. 

The Cuarrman. This concludes the hearings on the question of 
salary increases and other benefits for all postal people and classified 
workers which began on February 16. Any group that has been 
omitted may be assured it was not the intent of the Chair. We tried 
to hear every group that wanted to testify here, and we hope we have 
not overlooked any. : y 

(Thereupon, at 12: 15 p.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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